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MORE PROOF ruar IT PAYS TO 


ADVERTISE IN THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


MORE PEOPLE READ AND WANT! 


D uring the first five 
months of this year, the 
Chicago Tribune gained 
more than twice as much 
total advertising linage as 
any other Chicago news- 
paper—and more than all 
other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 


| > the first five 


months of this year, the Chicago 
Tribune printed 1,985,662 more 
lines of total advertising than in the 
like period of 1942. 

This was more than twice the gain 
registered in this period by any other 
Chicago newspaper — and far more 
than was registered by all other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 


* * KK * 


Here is fresh evidence that what the 
advertiser gets out of a newspaper 
depends on what the editor puts 
into it. 

What the editor puts into the Chi- 
cago Tribune rolls up a total circu- 
lation which on week-days exceeds 
that of other Chicago newspapers by 
pluralities ranging from 455,000 to 
660,000—and more than any two 
other Chicago daily newspapers 
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GAINS AND LOSSES IN TOTAL VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
LINAGE REGISTERED BY CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS 1943 
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combined. 

On Sundays, the Tribune delivers 
from 280,000 to 895,000 more total 
circulation than other Chicago Sun- 
day newspapers. 

With new thousands of wage 
earners steadily being added to the 
great Chicago market, the Tribune 
is the one newspaper which delivers 
coverage most nearly in conformity 














with the expanded sales opportuni- 
ties here. 

As indicated by the chart, the sit- 
uation calls for—and rewards—the 
more intensive advertising pressure 
which you apply to best advantage 
when you build your Chicago pro- 
motion around the Tribune. Rates 
per 100,000 circulation are among 
the lowest in America. 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


APRIL AVERAGE NET PAID TOTAL CIRCULATION: DAILY, OVER 935,000—SUNDAY, OVER 1,200,000 
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In CANTON, OHIO... 


the WORLD’S LEADER in the | 
ELECTRIC CLEANER INDUSTRY 


works to WIN the war. .. and plans still better 
HOOVER Products for our world of tomorrow! 


This straight from the shoulder re- HOOVER a 


port from HOOVER to its dealers is ..» the leader in the electric cleaner industry 
an outstanding example of the great reports to its dealers! 
TWO FOLD job America’s industrial 
leaders are performing today. 


















All out to WIN THE WAR, HOOVER 
devotes after-hours study and re- 





search to plan better products for a os 
world at peace. _ 
as 

bk . ” 
When Victory Comes me 
. will the 347,637 people in oo: 
The Repository’s A. B. C. trad- 0 it 
‘ing area remember YOU and w 
YOUR PRODUCTS? Ww 
fut 





Guarantee that they will 
remember you TOMORROW 
... with a Repository advertising 


campaign TODAY! eH 
to 
One of the many messages HOOVER continues 
to send to its dealers and customers even lever 
h 
Ost 





It beats ...as it sweeps...as it cleans 

















though no Hoover Cleaners are being made. 








THE CANTON REPOSITORY I|& 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
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Represented Nationally By 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 

















JUNE 12, 


FOR 


fhe Chicago Herald-American, 





aseries of full-page advertise- 
nts, for months has been 
ing its readers some of the 
complishments of Free Enter- 


in a war economy. 
















prace, the famous Greek 
ilosopher, said, “In time of 
ce prepare for war.” It is 
as important in time of war 
prepare for peace, and one of 
soundest ways for Industry 
do so is to take the people 
0 its confidence; let them 
what Industry is doing 
, what it plans to do in 


future. 


¢ Herald-American will con- 





to tell its readers of the 
ievements of Industry. But 
try, speaking for itself, 
h the pages of this news- 
, will reach and influence 
Most important segment of 


0’s population. 
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Chica 


The Hub of Trucking 


In this War of Transportation that America is fight- 
ing, the motor carriers of the nation are playing a 
vital part. 


Chicago is the trucking hub of the United States. 
Over one hundred and fifty Class One common 
carrier companies operate out of Chicago to the 
principal cities throughout the nation. There are, 
all told, over 150,000 trucks in the metropolitan 
area of Chicago. 


Trucks that but little over a year ago were moving 
merchandise of a peaceful people are now rolling 
over American highways with war materials and 
vital domestic supplies. The motors that once were 
geared to business competition in the public service 
have been turned to the needs of a nation at war. 


a 





Herald-American 


The realties of war have brought to the motor car- 
riers new problems and responsibilities. Conser- 
vation of fuel, tires and equipment is essential. The 
ranks of experienced drivers and mechanics have 
been thinned by enlistments in the Army and Navy. 
But the trucking industry continues to serve Busi- 
ness—in war as in peace—with dependence and 
efficiency. 


The loyal patriotic efforts of men and management 
working in cooperation with the able administration 
of the Office of Defense Transportation has welded 
the trucking industry—of which Chicago is so much 


a part—into a great coordinated unit. 


justly their fighting slogan is “Roll On To Victory.” 
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Recent surveys have shown that The New York Times is the preferred 
newspaper of the nation’s leading business executives, of educators, of editors, 
of retail executives, of public officials. 


And now a new survey, conducted independently, shows that 


60.2% OF THE COUNTRY’S KEY LABOR LEADERS 
READ THE NEW YORK TIMES REGULARLY. 


Questionnaires were sent to a list of foremost labor leaders supplied by the De- 
partment of Labor. Analysis of the replies indicated that New York 

Times readership is 269 per cent ahead of the second newspaper mentioned, and 
79 per cent ahead of the first magazine. 


Obviously, people who must be well informed—people who must have com- 
plete, accurate, unbiased facts—turn to The New York Times. 


Whether they teach History at a university, manage a large business, edit 
a small-town newspaper, represent their district in Congress, or head a 
national union, they know that The Times covers their field—gives them 
the timely information they need. 


The New York Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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The crusading spirit underly- 
ing the free American press 
flared into flame once again 
this week in the tiny town of 
Princess Anne, Md., when Rives 
Matthews, youthful editor of the 
weekly Somerset News, was 
jailed on a charge of criminal 
libel which grew out of his cam- 
paign against pleasure driving 
which wasted gasoline. Instead 
of working from the bottom up 
in his exposé, Matthews began 
working from the top down. He 
accused a high Maryland offi- 
cial of driving to his son’s wed- 
ding in Georgia and back with 
gasoline obtained on a “C” 
card. The editor even filed a 
formal charge with the OPA, 
but this was dismissed upon the 
verbal explanation of the offi- 
cial, and charges were brought 
against Matthews. In the fol- 
lowing article the Princess Anne 
editor tells how it happened 
and how he feels about being 
jailed. 

& 


PRINCESS ANNE, Md., June 9—I was 

lucky, I guess. For weeks I’ve been 
hitting at the misuse of gas and the 
need to make every effort to conserve. 
My impression was that my small 
voice campaign was bearing results. 
Then on Thursday, May 27, I ran the 
story of one of our state officials tak- 
ing a 2,000-mile trip to Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. to visit his son. On May 29, I 
reported this to our state OPA office 
and received a confirmation of my 
wire that the investigation was being 
put through the regular channels. I 
also wrote to the President, Harold 
Ickes, Maryland State Governor Her- 
bert R. O’Connor, Mr. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI, and Mr. Prentiss Brown 
of the OPA. 

Opened With All Guns 

Nothing seemed to be happening. 
So it was that in my weekly issue of 
June 3, I opened all guns on what had 
happened. I reported this 2,000-mile 
junket and named our Maryland State 
Comptroller, J. Millard Tawes, as the 


man who drove all the way to Geor- 
| cia, accompanied by friends. 


I printed my letters to the above 
listed Federal officials. 

I asked why nothing had been done. 

I cited case after case of how the 
shortages of gas had affected the lives 
of thousands of my fellow citizens. 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 
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Held on Criminal Libel Charge, 
Editor Calls It “A Lucky Break’ 


Crusader in “One-Horse Weekly” Against Gas 
Wasters Is Glad Expose of Official’s 2000-Mile 
Trip to Wedding “Blew Lid Off” 


By RIVES MATTHEWS 


Editor, Princess Anne (Md.) Somerset News 


Locally, the story created a great, 
great furore, but it seemed to be 
caught in a whirlpool right here in 
Somerset County. It just spun 
around and around, going nowhere. 

I began to think the things some of 
my readers said were going to be 
true. I felt depressed and subdued 
by a sense of uselessness. All indi- 
cations were that my explosion was 
purely a personal one and that noth- 
ing would come of this. 

It was at this point that I got a 
lucky break. Oscar Morris, editor of 
the Salisbury Times, a Maryland town 
14 miles north of Princess Anne, saw 
my story and jumped the phone to get 
a statement from the state office of 
the OPA. He was told that it was 
being put through the usual channels. 
That additional information would be 
forthcoming as soon as the investiga- 
tion was completed. Morris carried 
this story and put it on the wire for 
the AP. From that point on all lids 
blew off. 

U. S. Press Hot on Scent 


The daily press throughout the 
country was hot on the scent of a 
good yarn. The Sunpapers of Balti- 
more followed up on the story that 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday, June 
5-7. On Monday night State Comp- 
troller Millard Tawes was called for 
a hearing before his local ration board 
at Crisfield, Md. In the short space of 
12 minutes he was absolved of all 
blame upon his explanation to the 
local board that his trip was justified 
because he attended the wedding of 
his son at Camp Wheeler in Georgia. 

Tuesday morning, June 8, as I sat at 
the Linotype in the plant of my one- 
horse weekly newspaper, the sheriff 
end a Maryland state policeman came 
in with a warrant for my arrest on a 
charge of libel. I reached for my 
phone, but it was snatched from my 
hands and replaced on the hook by 
the arresting officers. But I had had 
wind of this and as nity phone was a 
connecting line direct to my home I 
had Mrs. Matthews waiting for my 
signal. She immediately called my 
lawyer, who came around while I 
temporized with the arresting officers. 
He arranged for a bondsman to go 
along with me to Crisfield, Md., where 
I was arraigned on the charges. I 
waived the preliminary hearing and 
am now to go on trial on Sept. 27 be- 
fore the Somerset County Grand Jury. 


While waiting for the hearing, the 
sheriff took me out and paid for my 
lunch, which was very nice of him, 
and which I sincerely appreciated. 

Today, June 9, the state OPA office 
in Baltimore reopened the investiga- 
tion of Comptroller Tawes’ vossible use 
of “C” gas coupons as stated by him 
in a story given to a reporter for the 
Baltimore Morning Sun. This morn- 
ing the Baltimore Sun said editor- 
ially, “We doubt that the ordinary 
citizen, constantly begged by the gov- 
ernment to save gasoline and rubber, 
allowed but a gallon and half of fuel 
a week, will be interested in such 
legal minutae. We think nothing of 
the sort. We have more respect for 
the ordinary citizen. We believe the 
ordinary citizen of Maryland would 
be ashamed to behave as Mr. Tawes 
and the Crisfield ration board have 
behaved. Nor do we believe that the 
ordinary citizen’s feelings about the 
whole business will be changed a sin- 
gle iota by the efforts now going on 
in Somerset County to put the law on 
the man who first published the news 
of Mr. Tawes’ trip.” 

This evening, June 9, Oscar Morris 
came forward in the Salisbury Times, 
with a strong editoria! excoriating the 
action and deploring my arrest on a 
libel charge. 

The case rests at that point until 
further action by the state OPA office 
in Baltimore but I have been for- 
tunate and thankful for the whole- 
hearted and quick response of the 
daily press. If it had not come along 
and backed me in my stand against 
this wilful misuse of scarce gas in 
this pleasure-driving-banned state 
and the unauthorized use of a state 
car to take a 2,000-mile trip, the whole 
story could be one of a one-horse 
newspaper editor whose voice had 
again been washed away in the wind. 


$1000 for Crusading 
Started Editor’s Career 


Rives Matthews, editor of the 
Somerset News, Princess Anne, Md., 
is a former Missourian whose “show 
me” background has brought him into 
the national limelight. 

After dismissal of pleasure-driving 
charges filed by him against State 
Comptroller Tawes of Maryland on 
the grounds that gasoline coupons 
were misused on a motor trip to 





NEWSMEN HEAR FDR ADDRESS FOOD DELEGATES 
WASHINGTON, June 7—After barring reporters from sessions of the Inter- 

national Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va., the White House today 
invited the newsmen to be present when President Roosevelt addressed the 
conference delegates in the East Room of the Excutive Mansion. Except for 
the privilege of physical presence in the White House, the correspondents 
gained nothing, because the speech was broadcast. 
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Georgia, criminal libel charges were 
brought against the weekly newspaper 
editor. 


Matthews was arrested on a war- 
rant issued by State’s Attorney Pren- 
tiss W. Evans, who took such action 
on his own initiative, without con- 
sulting Tawes. The libel charge was 
based on a statement in the Somerset 
News, revealing Tawes’ 2,000-mile 
motor trip. 

This is not the first time that Mat- 
thews has found himself in trouble 
because of his outspoken editorial 
policy. While working as a $10 week 
reporter for the Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son (N. Y.) News, a weekly, he 
launched a campaign against billboards 
on the Palisades. The editor was away 
at the time and when he returned he 
dismissed Matthews because of the 
anti-billboard crusade. 


A Hartford, Conn., citizen was so 
pleased with what Matthews had un- 
dertaken that he sent him a $1,000 
check. This money was used as down 
payment for the purchase of the 
Somerset News, of which Matthews 
has been editor and owner for the past 
four years. 


Again interested people are coming 
to the aid of Matthews, offering money 
to help him fight the libel charge. “It 
is heartening to know that some people 
will fight for a free press,” Matthews 
told Eptror & PUBLISHER. 


At the hearing June 7, the Crisfield 
Rationing Board ruled that the State 
Comptroller had not violated the ban 
in driving members of his family to 
Georgia. 

Political Friends Inspired Arrest? 

“Mr. Tawes stated that as State 
property custodian he planned his 
itinerary and visited state capitals at 
Raleigh, Columbia and Augusta on 
official business and the board ac- 
cepted his verbal statement,” the board 
reported. 

The Baltimore Sun pointed out, 
however, that “the only state capital, 
Augusta, is in Maine, which is not on 
the direct route from Crisfield to 
Georgia.” 

In a dispatch from a staff corre- 
spondent the Sun quoted Matthews as 
charging that his arrest was inspired 
by “Mr. Tawes’ political friends -in 
Crisfield.” Matthews told the Sun re- 
porter that he felt it was his duty to 
report Tawes for violating the gasoline 
regulations. 

“The motive,” he said, “is to put me 
out of business because I dare to 
oppose or question Tawes.” 

As a result of Matthews’ charges 
against Tawes’ alleged misuse of gas 
coupons for private driving, Gov. 
O’Connor of Maryland issued a state- 
ment pointing out that the use of 
state-owned automobiles for private 
use “has never been justified.” He 
would not comment, however, on the 
case involving Tawes on the ground 
that “the Tawes case still is before 
the Federal (OPA) authorities.” 

Matthews filed two telegrams with 
the Crisfleld rationing board. Upon 
refusal of the Crisfield board to for- 
mally consider Matthews’ complaints, 
OPA attorneys were undecided as to 
what their next step would be. 

Mr. Tawes was quoted June 9 in 
the Baltimore Sun as saying: 

‘Tm inclined to think C coupons 
were used to buy the gas to drive 
from Crisfield to Georgia and back.” 
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War on Off-Record 
Use by Officials 


Starts in Detroit 


Free Press M. E., Aroused 
By Growing Practice, Tells 
Staff to Ignore Restriction 


Detroit, June 7—Aroused by the 
growing practice among war officials, 
politicians and industrialists of giving 
“off - the -record” 
information with 
the intent of 
keeping report- 
ers from devel- 
oping stories, 
Douglas D. Mar- 
tin, managing 
editor of the 
Detroit .Free 
Press,has 
launched a little 
war of his own. 

In anannounce- 
ment posted on D. Martin 
the city room ; 
bulletin board, Martin notified Free 
Press editors and reporters that they 
were to refuse to accept such “off- 
the-record” information in the future. 
He called on his staff to quit being a 
gang of gossips and be newspapermen. 

Martin explained that the Free Press 
is not objecting to the censorship 
which is necessary to protect military 
secrets. 

Sees Reporters Hands Tied 

The paper does protest, however, the 
practice of politicians and war and 
industrial officials in tying the hands 
of reporters and editors by stamping 
information on breaking news “off- 
the-record,” he said. 

There have been cases in which 
reporters assigned to cover meetings 
which were considered public have 
been notified by the chairman in 
charge that although they could sit in 
on the discussion, nothing was to be 
printed. 

In one instance, at a hearing involv- 
ing the use of fire-fighting equipment, 
a visiting war official tried to have 
the press banned from a session to 
which they had been invited by city 
officials. The visiting official was over- 
ruled by the chairman of the meeting, 
then sulkily declared that he would 
not go into important matters with the 
press present. 

Says "Dodge Is Abused" 


In another case, reporters stopped a 
move to clothe ordinary business mat- 
ters in secrecy by threatening to walk 
out of the meeting in a group. That is 
the action which Martin has sug- 
gested his reporters adopt. 

His notice to his staff reads: 

“Reporters and editors of the Free 
Press are instructed to accept no ‘off- 
the-record’ information in the future. 


“When interviews take this slant, 
make it a point to state the position 





Douglas 





of the paper. If it is not acceptable, 
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WISCONSIN MAY CUT CARRIERS’ AGE TO 12 

MADISON, Wis., June 7—A bill lowering from 13 to 12 years the minimum 
age at which boys can be employed for delivering newspapers from house 

to house in Wisconsin has been passed by the state senate and has been sent to 


Gov. Walter S. Goodland for signature. 


The assembly-approved measure, 


concurred in by the senate, 23 to 6, differed from an earlier bill killed by the 
upper house which lowered the age limit to 11 years from the present law 
requiring the lads to be 13 years of age to sell papers. Industrial commission 


permits are still required as before. 





then walk out. You will save time 
and your freedom of action. 

“This ‘off-the-record’ dodge has 
been abused to the point where an 
enterprising newspaper cannot submit 
to further strangling of news stories. 

“Such information only ties your 
hands and your typewriter. It is no 
good to you, to the Free Press or the 
readers. 

“Go out and get the news yourself. 
Print it and you have something. 

“Let’s stop being a gang of gossips 
and be newspapermen.” 


Wholesale Paper 
Delivery Hit By 
New ODT Order 


Newspapers Dropped to 
Lowest Essential Bracket: 
New Priorities in East 


WasuHincTon. June 9 — Wholesale 
newspaper delivery has been dropped 
to the lowest of the essential classifica- 
tions in the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation listing of truck operations 
for which supplemental gasoline ra- 
tions will be provided. 

Extension of the current period for 
“T” gasoline ration coupons had the 
effect of a 40% reduction in commer- 
cial mileage. To insure a minimum of 
interference with necessary delivery 
service, ODT last week set up a gaso- 
line priority list, which included non- 
retail newspaper delivery. Persons en- 
gaged in the listed services were ad- 
vised that they might apply to ODT 
district offices and, upon a showing 
that they have reduced mileage as 
much as efficiently possible and are 
making maximum use of their vehi- 
cles, they will be entitled to additional 
coupons. 

A complete revision of the priority 
lists, applicable only in the “Eastern 
Shortage Area,” on the basis of essen- 
tiality, has been ordered this week. 
Essential industries on the original list 
are recast into four groups: AA-1, 
Most Critical; A-1, Very Critical; A-2, 
Critical; A-3, Important. 

Under the heading “Public Commu- 
nications Services,” the following item 
appears as A-3, Important: 

“Newspapers, Periodicals and Maga- 
zines, when area deliveries have been 
pooled and combined in a manner ap- 
proved by the ODT.” 

Motion picture film delivery and 
services of the Government Printing 
Office placed in the same category, but 
enjoying the second highest priority, 
A-1, Very Critical, are: “Radio Com- 
munications: and Broadcasting, Tele- 
graph and Telephone Systems, Post 
Office and Mail Service.” 

Granted highest priority, AA-1, 
Most Critical, are trucks of the mili- 
tary services, and vehicles engaged in 
moving lend-lease material for export 
shipment. 


INGERSOLL HURT 


Captain Ralph Ingersoll, former edi- 
tor of PM, received injuries last week 
when he was struck by a taxicab while 
crossing a London street. He was 
knocked unconscious and suffered two 
scalp injuries and a bruised back, but 
he is expected to be released from the 
Middlesex Hospital soon. 


OPA Sets Ceiling 
On Non-Standard 
Size Paper Rolls 


These Types of Newsprint 
Paner Are Now Under 
Revised Regulation No. 30 


WasuHincTon, June 10—Newsprint 
produced in other than standard non- 
dutiable sizes has been given specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

Previously under the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation, these types 
of newsprint paper are now under 
the Revised Regulation No. 30. The 
new maximum prices will be based 
upon the manufacturer’s roll price for 
standard newsprint of $55 a ton in 
the base zone, identified as Zone 4 
in the Regulation. and comprising 
stotes around the Great Lakes. The 
differentials allowed by the regula- 
tion may be applied to this price. 
Standard newsprint was advanced to 
$55 March 1. 1943, from the $51 base 
nrice which had applied for more than 
five years. 

Small Amount Affected 

The non-standard sizes represent 
less than 1% of the total annual con- 
sumption of newsprint paper in the 
U. S. It was believed. however, that 
unless standard newsprint pricing was 
applied to these items, the greater part 
of which are “side-run news,” manu- 
facturers would be inclined to dispose 
of them as a substitute for woodpulp 
since this would insure a larger finan- 
cial return. If these items were not 
available as newsprint, printers and 
merchants would have to resort to 
higher priced types of paper. For 
these reasons, the new order is re- 
garded in conformity with the “hold- 
the-line” mandate. 

The non-standard sizes, which are 
dutiable, are imported from Canada. 
Heretofore the duty has been paid by 
the Canadian producer, and this prac- 
tice is continued in the new provi- 
sion. 

Several other changes were effected 
by the same amendment. They are: 

Other Changes . 

1. The weight definition for super- 
standard quality of standard news- 
print is removed, thus permitting any 
of the standard newsprint weights of 
this quality to be priced under this 
Regulation. Previously, super-stand- 
ard newsprint was made almost en- 
tirely in the thirty-four pound weight. 
Now, to encourage its production in 
lighter basis weights and thus con- 
serve pulp supplies, the differential 
may be applied to any standard news- 
print weight. 

2. The merchant’s base for mark- 
ups is redefined to enable merchants 
to follow their standard practice in 
coordinating their prices with those 
of the manufacturer. Formerly, mer- 
chants. selling standard newsprint 
could reflect only their actual costs 
plus the permitted mark-ups. Now, 
mark-ups will be based upon the man- 
ufacturer’s current pricing, in ac- 
cordance with trade customs. 

3. New definitions are adopted for 
“manufacturer” and for “merchant,” 
to permit a manufacturer or sales 
subsidiary to qualify as a merchant 
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CALENDAR 

June 14—Massachusetts Press 
Assn., meeting, Hotel Kenmore, 
Boston. 

June 14-18—American News- 
paper Guild, 10th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

June 14-17—Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers, Victory Confer- 
ence, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

June 18-20—National Edi- 
torial Assn., tri-state meeting 
and annual conference, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

June 19—California editors, 
annual conference, jointly con- 
ducted by Stanford U. and Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., Palo Alto. 

June 22-23—Pacific Advertis- 
ing Assn., 40th annual meeting 
and wartime emergency confer- 
ence, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 


cisco. 
June 22-24 — International 
Circulation Managers Assn., 


meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. 

June 22-24—Special Libraries 
Assn., National Advertising 
Group, list National meeting, 
wartime conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

June 25-27—Outdoor Writers 
Assn., meeting, Knoxville. 

June 25—National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn.. wartime con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

June 26—California Newspa- 
per Advertising Managers Assn., 
southern unit, wartime confer- 
ence, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

June 26-27—Oklahoma Press 
Assn., annual spring meeting, 
Sulphur, Oklahoma City. 





in the rare instances where he per- 
forms the functions of a merchant and 
can demonstrate this practice to the 
satisfaction of OPA. 

4. The adjustable pricing clause is 
changed to the uniform provision 
being adopted for all regulations, and 
permits contracts to be made under 
certain limited circumstances which 
provide for a subsequent adjustment 
in prices to those approved by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

5. The “sale for export” provision is 
restated so that it supersedes the pro- 
visions of the Second Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation and 
controls domestic sales of newsprint 
destined for subsequent export. 

a 


W. H. BEARDEN NAMED 


Warren H. Bearden, native Atlantan 
with 22 years’ varied advertising ex- 
perience, has been appointed advertis- 
ing director of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, according to an announcement 
made June 6. Formerly industrial 
advertising manager and more re- 
cently advertising manager of 
Constitution, Bearden will have gen- 
eral supervision of all advertising ac- 
tivities of the paper. 


2 
HARRISON HOME 
Lieutenant Colonel Walter M. Harri- 
son, managing editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times, 
now on leave of absence for military 
service, has been transferred from 
foreign service to a post in the army 
services of supply in Washington, 
mB. ©. 


a 

POTTER HEADS WRITERS 

Robert T. Potter, New York, science 
editor of the American Weekly, was 
elected president of the National Ass0- 
ciation of Science Writers at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Associa 
tion in Chicago, June 9. 
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NAEA Names Retail Committee 
To Study Competing Media 


Retail Promotion Group Authorized 
At N. Y. Meeting . .. Wallace Elected 
President of Advertising Executives 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


JUNE 12, 


AUTHORIZING appointment of a 

special retail promotion committee 
to study the problem of competitive 
media selling plans, the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association 
brought its three-day war conference 
to a close June 9 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. More than 250 
members attended the sessions which 
were packed with constructive ideas 
on how to sell newspapers as the pri- 
mary advertising medium. 

H. H. MacLean, manager, retail ad- 
vertising, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers national department, was named 
chairman of the special committee on 
retail promotion. The membership of 
the committee is to be appointed by 
the new president of NAEA. Appar- 
ent need for such a committee came 
out of discussions concerning the ef- 
forts of competing media, including 
radio, to expand their activities in the 
retail field. 

Wallace Elected President 

The resolution also authorizes the 
new committee to solicit such funds 
as may be necessary to conduct their 
research, such funds presumably to 
be from the larger papers and that this 
committee render its report at the next 
meeting of NAEA, or earlier through 
the office of the association, if the 
committee thinks a report should be 
made. 

William Wallace, Toronto Star, was 
elected NAEA president, succeeding 
William Ellyson, Jr. Richmond (Va.) 
News - Leader and Times - Dispatch. 
Henry Manz, Cincinnati Post, was 
chosen first vice-president; Robert 
Drew, Milwaukee Journal, second 
vice-president. Irving Buntman, Mil- 
waukee, was re-appointed secretary- 
treasurer. J. Thomas Griscom, Nash- 
ville Tennessean and Bammer, and 
Earl H. Maloney, Peoria (Ill.) Jour- 
nal-Transcript, were elected new di- 
rectors. Stuart Chambers, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and James Brumby, 
Atlanta Journal, were named to the 
Advisory Committee of the Bureau 
of Advertising. 

Life Membership to Herron 

Col. Leroy W. Herron, Washington 
(D. C.) Star, was presented with a 
honorary life membership gold cer- 
tificate in recognition of his many 
years of outstanding service to NAEA. 
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Officers of Newspaper Advertising Executives Assn. elected at New York war confer- 

ence this .week. L. to r.: Henry Manz, Cincinnati Post, first vice-president; Irving} 

Buntman, secretary-treasurer, Milwaukee; William Wallace, Toronto Star, president, 

and William Ellyson, Jr., Richmond (Va.) News-Leader and Times-Dispatch, retiring 

president. Robert Drew, Milwaukee Journal, elected second vice-president, was not 
present when picture was taken. 


The presentation was made by Frank 
E. Tripp, Gannett Newspapers, chair- 
man of the Bureau of Advertising and 
himself a life honorary member of 
NAEA. Col. Herron is a past presi- 
dent of the association, formerly 
chairman of the Bureau’s Advisory 
Committee, and chairman of NAEA 
war bond advertising committee. The 
membership presented Mr. Ellyson, 
retiring president, with a silver set 
and clock as a gift in appreciation of 
his service during the past year as 
president. 

A committee, headed by Col. Her- 
ron, was appointed to consider the 
possible revision of NAEA’s definition 
of general and retail advertising in 
the light of war conditions. The 
committee is empowered to study the 
situation and make recommendations. 
Other members are Don Patterson, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Stuart 
Chambers, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
and Frank Westcott, Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 

The closing session on Wednesday 
dealt primarily with national adver- 
tising problems. Frederick Dickinson, 
sales manager, Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, outlined the Bureau’s plans for 














Attending NAEA 
meeting. L. to r.: 
B. L. Brockman, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; 
H. V. Manzer, Wor- 
* cester (Mass.) Tele- 


gram & Gazette; 
Stuart M. Chambers, 
St. Louis Post-Dis- 


patch, chairman of 

the conference clinic, 

and Grant Stone, 
Cleveland Press. 


continued aggressive action under an 
expanded program. He pointed to the 
favorable opportunities confronting 
newspapers today, especially in the 
field of public relations advertising. 
This type of advertising exists in every 
community where there are active in- 
dustries, he said. He reminded his 
audience that “wherever there’s a 
smokestack, there’s a potential ad- 
vertising campaign.” 

C. F. McCahill, general manager, 
Cleveland News, spoke on the need of 
“home office responsibility” on the 
part of publishers in helping to cre- 
ate more national advertising in news- 
papers. He told of a recent Cleveland 
meeting at which leading industrial- 
ists were invited by the three Cleve- 
land papers. William Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertising, 
addressed the Cleveland industrial- 
ists on the importance of newspapers. 
The result, Mr. McCahill said, was a 
campaign of eight double trucks of in- 
stitutional advertising, sponsored by 
14 big industries, in all Cleveland pa- 
pers. 

Mr. McCahill reminded his audience 
that they were newspapermen, whose 
duty it is to uphold the freedom of 
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the press. “We are the protectors not 
only of the Four Freedoms, but all 
freedoms,” he declared. 

Ray H. McKinney, president, Amer- 
ican Association of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives, reported on the new 
business committee activities, includ- 
ing a new presentation designed espe- 
cially for agency executives, showing 
the predominance of newspapers as 
an advertising medium. This presen- 
tation has already been shown to 29 
important accounts, he said. 

“I deny that the newspaper is the 
poorest sold medium,” asserted Mr. 
McKinney. “I admit it is the poor- 
est used medium.” 

In this connection, Mr. McKinney 
pointed out that more attention must 
be given to good copy if newspaper 
campaigns are to be successful. “We 
have been selling space, but that is not 
enough,” he declared. “Radio sales- 
men don’t sell radio. They sell pro- 
grams.” Mr. McKinney suggested that 
NAEA give consideration to the even- 
tual establishment of a specialized 
school of advertising where young 
people can learn the art of writing and 
designing effective newspaper ads. 

J. H. Sawyer, Jr., chairman of the 
new business committee of the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Representatives As- 
sociation, presented a comprehensive 
report on results attained by that 
group. He told how that organiza- 
tion has been effectively working to 
eliminate pressure calls of newspapers 
not included on national schedules. 
He told of a meeting arranged by the 
Chicago representatives for one na- 
tional advertiser who was using a 
limited list of newspapers. The ad- 
vertiser manager of this concern out- 
lined a suggested course of procedure 
which involved selling of the individ- 
ual paper to the agency, the market to 
the advertiser and the broad selling 
of advertising to branch managers. 

Mr. Sawyer mentioned several im- 
portant national accounts which give 
definite indication of using newspa- 
pers intensively during the current 
year. He concluded with the chal- 
lenge: “Our only opposition is not 
necessarily other media, but our own 
apathy and spirit of defeatism.” 


Monday’s opening session was large- 
ly devoted to newspaper war activities. 
Special attention was given to the part 
newspaper advertising is playing in 
the sale of War Bonds, with guest 
speakers from the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment and the War Savings Staff 
pointing out the indispensable ser- 
vice of newspapers. 

Frank E. Tripp, Gannett Newspa- 
pers, chairman of the Allied News- 
paper Council and the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to inject a bit of “selling” in 
behalf of newspapers as a primary 
advertising medium, based on the re- 
sults attained in the Second War Loan 
campaign last April. In introducing 
the Monday luncheon guest speaker 





A threesome at the 
NAEA meeting. L. 
to r.: George G. 
Steele, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin; C. 
M. Campbell, Chi- 
cago Tribune, and 
Sterling Graham, 
Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, discussing 
convention programs 
at the opening ses- 
sion. 














L. to r.: C. Raymond Long, Elgin (Iil.) 


Courier-News, member of NAEA adver- 

tising exhibit committee; Earl H. Maloney, 

Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript, chairman 

of exhibit committee, and Henry Mc- 

Claskey, Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times. 


from the Treasury Department, Mr. 
Tripp stated: 

“Casting aside the cynic who would 
give advertising no credit in any case, 
and admitting that other media did a 
swell job, too, let us figure the cost 
and in doing so claim no credit what- 
ever for bond purchases by banks, 
insurance companies and industry... . 
Yet if we figure advertising credit for 
only the bond sales to individuals, 
which was only 17% of the total, the 
resulting advertising cost is astound- 
ingly infinitesimal. 

“Reliable newspaper space cost, by 
measurement of 1,758 daily and Sun- 
day papers and 7,735 weekly papers 
was $4,564,000. This was the most com- 
plete newspaper coverage in the his- 
tory of advertising. Radio’s estimate 
for equally complete coverage by that 
medium was $6,300,000. 

“Projected against individual bond 
sales only, the combined newspaper 
and radio advertising cost was the 
amazingly low figure of 33/100 of one 
per cent, less than four mills per dol- 
lar. . . . The newspaper cost was 
14/100th of one per cent and the 
radio was 19/100th. 

“So, the first and only time in his- 











a 





Two active NAEA members at New York 

meeting: Frank Westcott, Gary (Ind.) 

Post-Tribune (left) and James Brumby, 
Atlanta Journal. 


tory that complete coverage by news- 
papers can be compared with com- 
plete coverage by radio, it is found 
that the newspaper cost of the total 
was 42% and the radio cost 58%. The 
newspaper cost, at national rates, in- 
cluding 7,700 weekly papers, was 
$1,736,000 less than radio. . . . From 
a newspaper advertising standpoint, 
the Second War Loan was a 700% in- 
vestment, even after ignoring 83% of 
the total bond sales.” 

Herbert E. Gaston, assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury, former assistant 
editor of the Spokane Chronicle and 
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Col. Leroy W. Herron, Washington (D. C.) Star, past president of NAEA and active 
for many years in the association and Bureau of Advertising, receives NAEA honorary 
life membership gold certificate for his outstanding service. L. to r. (standing): Col. 
Herron and Frank E. Tripp, Gannett Newspapers, chairman of Bureau of Advertising 
and himself an honorary life member of NAEA. Seated in foreground, Herbert E. 
Gaston, assistant secretary of U. S. Treasury, Monday luncheon speaker. 


one-time editor of the old Minneapolis 
Star, told of the tremendous job 
ahead in financing the war during the 
coming fiscal year. An estimated 70 
billions will have to be borrowed from 
the American people, he said. To ob- 
tain this amount and to avert inflation, 
the government plans to intensify its 
campaigns for saving and for invest- 
ment in War Bonds. 

“The newspapers have done and I 
know they will continue to do a good 
job in the war financing educational 
program,” said Mr. Gaston. 

Thomas H. Lane, chief, advertising 
section, War Savings Staff, discussed 
War Bond copy appeals, pointing out 
that patriotism, self-interest from the 
standpoint of savings, and anti-infla- 
tion have been the three major appeals 
to date. It is hard to get individuals to 
realize that inflation relates directly 
to them, he said, so patriotic and sav- 
ings appeals predominate in bond copy. 
Ads in the Second War Loan were 
all-type primarily because of space 
factors, he pointed. “We were selling 
a basket of seven securities and the 
copy necessarily had to describe 
them,” he said. The magnitude of the 
financing program) called for a newsy 
type of announcement, he added. 

More Space to Aid New Drive 

Looking ahead to the summer and 
fall months, Mr. Lane said the Savings 
Staff plans to release two ads in July 
on the payroll withholding tax, point- 
ing out it is not a 20% tax on gross 
income. Another special campaign 
later in July will be a war savings 
stamp promotion, he said, in which 
the government will seek to get every 
man, woman and child to purchase $1 
worth of stamps through retail chan- 
nels. Proceeds are to be earmarked 
for payment of a new aircraft carrier, 
“Shangri-La,” to replace the Hornet. 
While 72,000,000 lines of newspaper 
advertising were devoted to the Sec- 
ond War Loan, 100,000,000 lines are 
expected for the Third War Loan 
sometime in September, he remarked. 
Ads to newspapers for the Third War 
Loan campaign will be distributed 
early in August. 

Chester J. LaRoche, chairman of the 
War Advertising Council, told NAEA 
members that war advertising “needs 
a package and an orderly schedule” 
from the standpoint of sponsorship by 
business and industrial firms. He said 


the council’s goal is to have “a war 
message in every ad.” He advocated 
less bragging about industry’s part in 
the war effort and more advertising of 
an informative nature to help people 
understand their responsibilities in the 
war program on the home front. 

In line with Mr. LaRoche’s sugges- 
tion that newspapers provide an or- 
derly schedule and means of under- 
writing sponsored war activity adver- 
tising, several members told of war 
advertising pool plans in their cities 
Henry McClaskey, Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times told of the Louis- 
ville pool which provides two pages 
a week for war-related advertising, 
with the papers donating 25% of the 
sponsored space. Frank Westcott. 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, outlined a 
similar program and Sterling Graham, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, told of a dif- 
ferent type of cooperative action in 
Cleveland, where war industries were 
canvassed by all media in a joint fund- 
raising effort. 

Urges Joint Newspaper Promotion 

The Cleveland plan has been re- 
newed for another six months and in- 
volves the use of newspapers, radio. 
billboards and car cards. A commit- 
tee, of advertising agency space buy- 
ers determined the allocation of funds 
jointly raised, with newspapers receiv- 
ing 70% of the total, amounting to 
two pages a week in all three Cleve- 
land papers, Mr. Graham stated. 

Don U. Bridge, formerly with the 
New York Times and now special con- 
sultant on the Treasury’s War Savings 
Staff, advocated war advertising pools 
as the most effective and efficient way 
for newspapers to obtain sponsored 
advertising on a consistent basis. 

The convention opened Monday 
morning with Earl H. Maloney, Peoria 
(1l.) Journal-Transcript, chairman of 
the exhibits committee, calling atten- 
tion to the attractive display of more 
than 500 cards and panels around the 
meeting room, representing some of the 
best wartime advertising ideas to be 
presented by newspapers. 

Mrs. Sara Pennoyer, promotion di- 
rector, Bonwit Teller, Inc., New York, 
presented the retailers’ point of view 
in telling “what we want from our 
newspapers.” She urged that news- 
papers understand the merchants’ 
problems and in so doing “ration” 
facts and figures from newspaper pro- 





Walter G. Los 


Pfaffenberger, 

Times (left), and Aubrey F. Murray, New 

Orleans Times-Picayune and States, com. 
pare notes at NAEA meeting. 
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motion departments. She suggested 
it might be helpful if newspapers 
would undertake a joint survey on 
customer habits, rather than confining 
newspaper studies to individual pie- 
chart presentations of a competitive 
nature. “Merchants are not mathe- 
matical minded,” said Mrs. Pennoyer, 
“They think in terms of things and 
people.” 

She also suggested that alert news- 
paper advertising salesmen can be oj 
real service if they will tip off the 
merchants when news breaks affecting 
the retailers’ business. 

Walter J. Weir, vice-president of 
Kenyon arnd Eckhardt, Inc., New 
York agency, discussed the need for 
an immediate pre-postwar plan on the 
home front. It is a job of restraining 
spenders, he said. “It is not easy, but 
essential that you urge advertisers to 
advertise to keep their customers from 
buying in a seller’s market without 
very much to sell,” said Mr. Weir. 

Sounding a somber note, Mr. Wei 
said that such advertising is needed to 
offset inflation. He referred to the 
45 billions of excess income in the 
hands of individuals after taxes, 
“walking the streets, looking for the 
little product that isn’t there.” Unless 
that 45 billions is taken out of circu- 
lation, it is going to bid up prices. 
he warned. He urged more advertis- 
ing not only to sell War Bonds but to 
get people to hold on to the bonds 
until they mature. 

“If you give with ideas now you will 
get your share of the profits in the 
postwar period,” said Mr. Weir. 

Carl Byoir, public relations counsel, 
in outlining a comparatively new field 
of advertising for newspapers, said: 








Walter J. Weir, vice-president, Kenyon 
end Eckhardt, Inc., NAEA guest speaker 
(left), and James Egan, New York Times. 


“Public relations advertising is unlike 
product and institutional advertising, 
in that it should take the form of news, 
with headline treatment to attract the 
reader. Paid newspaper space is the 
most effective tool of public relations 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Sokolsky Sees 
Threat to Press 


George E. Sokolsky, New York Sun 
viumnist and an outspoken critic of 
the New Deal, asserted in an address 
June 9 that radio already has lost 
is freedom through the recent Su- 
yeme Court decision affecting chain 
tations “and free newspapers as we 
inow them shortly will be a thing of 
ihe past.” Mr. Sokolsky spoke be- 
re a large gathering at a “New York 
Sun Day” luncheon at the Advertis- 
ng Club of New York. 

Because radio has been restricted, 
Mr. Sokolsky said, it follows that its 
advertising revenue will be drastical- 
y curtailed. “If the government can 
0 deal with radio, you can be sure 
ittle stands in the way of similar ac- 
ion against our free newspapers,” he 
ieclared. All that will remain then 
vill be a subsidized press. 

News currently is being suppressed, 
he American people are not being 
old the truth and only a few news- 
per columnists “are willing to go 
ut on the limb” to oppose many of 
he government’s restrictions, the Sun 
olumnist stated. National unity now 
s essential, he continued, adding, “but 
ve are not fighting Hitler to win the 
yeace for Hitlerism.” 














WEINER LEAVES WPB 


WasHINGTON, June 9—Joseph L. 
Weiner, who once suggested that read- 
ng needs of the American public 
ould be served with an 80% reduc- 
ion in newsprint use, has retired from 
ie civilian supply division of the War 

uction Board. Weiner was de- 
oted to deputy director of the divi- 
m soon after his “rock bottom 
konomy” report was published. It 
nentioned reductions in other civilian 
upplies comparable to the 80% slash 
In newsprint use, but Weiner main- 
ined he had not made recommenda- 
‘ions but merely had made economic 
tudies to indicate at what point the 
’drock of civilian operation might 
’e reached. 


BUILD CERTIFIED 


Wasuincton, June 9 — American 
‘ewspaper Guild has been certified 
'y the National Labor Relations Board 
fs bargaining agent for editorial de- 
fartment employees of the Times 
Publishing Company, Pawtucket, R. I., 
fnd Attleboro, Mass. Excluded from 

unit for which the guild will act 
S agent were the managing editor, 
ws editor, and city editor. 










Group at left shows, |. to r.: 
ditor, Atlanta Constitution, and Lee Hills, Miami Herald manag 
ton Star managing editor; Allen Anderson, Canadian Wartime Informatio 








S. DELEGATES TO PAN AMERICAN PRESS CONGRESS 


These newspapermen were among those from the U. S. who flew this week from Miami to Havana to attend the second annual 
John Watters, Miami Herald advertising manager; Ralph McGill, 
ing editor. L. to r. in second group are Herbert Corn, Washing- 
n Board, and Robert U. Brown, Editor & Publisher. 


Press Congress in Cuba 
Asks Free Press for All 


Representatives of 18 Nations at Pan American 
Meeting to Urge Governments to Guarantee 
Absolute Liberty for Their Peoples 


By ROBERT U. BROWN 


(By Wireless to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 
HAVANA, Cuba, June 9—More than 

150 newspapermen attending the 
second annual Pan American Press 
Congress—representing all nations of 
the Western Hemisphere excepting 
Paraguay, Uruguay and _ Bolivia— 
moved today to guarantee absolute 
liberty for all peoples of these na- 
tions and to recommend to these gov- 
ernments that freedom of the press 
be provided in accordance with their 
constitutions. 

Up to its third day the Congress 
had approved less than a quarter of 
the resolutions recommended by sub- 
committees, which had _ considered 
more than 100 proposals. Many pure- 
ly political suggestions were being 
eliminated. The sessions continue 
through Friday. 

Coyula Elected President 

At the opening plenary session 
Monday, at which President Fulgencio 
Batista of Cuba presided, the Congress 
elected Miguel Coyula, editor of El 
Mundo, Havana, president for the 
coming year. Dr. Francisco Ichaso of 
Diario de la Marina, Havana, was 
elected secretary - general. William 
P. Carney, New York Times, was 
elected vice-president. All other del- 
egations also were represented with 
vice-presidents. Herbert Corn, Wash- 
ington Star, was chosen assistant sec- 
retary. 

Lee Hills, Miami Herald, was 
elected president of the Committee on 
Economic Problems of Newspaper 
Management, one of eight committees 
named. 

The United States delegation was 
the third largest—Cuba and Mexico 
dominating the proceedings. 

The U. S. was represented, besides 
Carney, Hills, Corn, by Tom Wallace, 
editor, Louisville Times, former ASNE 
president; Ralph McGill, editor, At- 
lanta Constitution; John Watters, 
Miami Herald; Leslie Baker, Louis- 
ville Courier Journal; Eugene Miro- 
vitch, Linotype Company; M. Cheno- 


with, Pan American magazine; Julio 
Garzon, La Prensa, New York, and 
myself. Participating in the pro- 
ceedings were Fred Strozier and Ros- 
coe Snipes, Havana AP and U.P. bu- 
reau. managers, respectively, and 
Anita de Hernandez, correspondent of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Unanimously approved was a reso- 
lution quoting President Roosevelt to 
President Camacho of Mexico—“That 
period in which foreign groups can 
exploit other peoples is ended”— 
and stating that all newspapermen 
should publicize it and hold it as 
solemn promise to the world. 

The North American delegation was 
having a difficult time because of lan- 
guage differences. No interpreters or 
translations were provided until this 
afternoon when they were offered by 
the President if interpretations were 
specifically requested. 

Only a few of the delegates have a 
command of the Spanish language. 

« 


Ridder Accuses 
Writers of Libel 


Summonses charging criminal libel 
against Rex Stout, author; Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Foerster, German scholar, 
and Theodore H. Tetens, were ob- 
tained in Essex Market Court, New 
York City, this week by Victor F. 
Ridder, publisher and editor of the 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. The 
summonses are returnable June 14. 

Mr. Ridder accused Dr. Foerster 
and Mr. Tetens in collaborating and 
writing a 32-page pamphlet that, he 
asserted, described him as a leader 
of a Pan-German conspiracy and by 
inference portrayed him as being a 
traitor to the U. S. He charged that 
Mr. Stout wrote an introduction to 
the pamphlet that read: 

“This pamphlet reveals the only 
organized and continuing conspiracy 
by any group of citizens against the 
integrity of the United States and its 
ideals.” 
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Freedom of Press, 
Religion Cited in 


Florida Decision 


State Supreme Court 
Invalidates Licensing Tax 
As Bill of Rights Violation 


In an opinion asserting the im- 
portance of preserving the constitu- 
tional freedom of press and religion, 
Florida’s Supreme Court at Tallahas- 
see recently invalidated as a violation 
of the Bill of Rights a Tampa ordi- 
nance setting a $50 annual license tax 
on persons selling books and other lit- 
erature. 

Ordering release of E. Freel Single- 
ton from charges of violating the or- 
dinance in selling Jehovah’s Witnesses 
literature without a license, the court, 
in an opinion by Justice Glenn Ter- 
rell, stated: 

“Social regeneration is not measured 
by gadgets, sports suits, a chicken in 
every pot and two cars in every gar- 
age. Neither is it inherited like blue 
= and a stomach that will dissolve 
nals. 


Church-Press Obligation 


“It is tested by spiritual response, 
self discipline, a willingness to sacri- 
fice, and a wholesale respect for the 
sancity of the individual, his equality 
before the law, his abhorrence of priv- 
ilege, and his right to a place in the 
sun without which democracy will go 
pagan and turn autocrat. 

“Herein lies the obligation of the 
church and the press to point each 
generation the way to these virtues 
and failing in this, they fail in their 
debt to the Bill of Rights. 

“To confer a free exercise of reli- 
gious profession, charged with an 
obligation like this, and then lay a 
heavy tax on the performance of the 
obligation, when no question of morals, 
safety, and convenience is involved is 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
declaration of rights. 

“To Educate Mass Conscience" 

“The reason the Bill of Rights im- 
munized religion and the press from 
governmental interference is not far 
to seek. The authors of the Bill of 
Rights descended from ancestors who 
had been persecuted and condemned 
to rot in jail for indulging religious 
and secular beliefs. 

“It took them a thousand years to 
wrest these liberties from arbitrary 
kings, hence the inhibition against any 
attempt to shackle the conscience. 

“A liberated conscience is as essen- 
tial to a robust democracy as blood is 
to the human body. Ensalve the con- 
science and democracy will perish as 
certainly as the body will perish when 
the blood ceases to circulate. 

“The church, the press and the as- 
sembly were set apart by the Bill of 
Rights, to educate the mass conscience 
and give wings to public opinion.” 


Speidel to Reopen 
West Coast Office 


Plans to reopen a West Coast office 
of Speidel Newspapers, Inc., in the 
former location in the Frazer Building, 
Palo Alto, are announced by Merritt 
C. Speidel, president of the service 
organization for the transcontinental 
group of newspapers. Headquarters of 
Speidel Newspapers was moved from 
Palo Alto to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
18 months ago. 

Mr. Speidel announced he would 
reopen his Palo Alto home late in June 
and divide his time between Palo Alto 
and Colorado Springs until the head- 
quarters is moved back to Palo Alto 
at a later date. 
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Chicago Newspapers Compete 
In Field of Foreign News 


News, Tribune, Times and Sun Operate Large 
Foreign Staffs and Vie Aggressively There as 
They Do in Domestic Coverage 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS, with their 

rich tradition of spirited “all-out” 
competition, are unique in that they 
vie with each other as aggressively in 
the field of foreign news as they do 
on the domestic news fronts. 

Four of the dailies—Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times 
and Chicago Sun—operate their own 
foreign news services. The fifth, Chi- 
cago Herald-American, relies on the 
Associated Press and International 
News Service, but keeps pace with its 
contemporaries by furnishing _ its 
readers with a comprehensive report 
of foreign developments, with partic- 
ular emphasis on war news. 

Not a Provincial Area 

This type of expensive enterprise is 
mm keeping with Chicago’s reputation 
of being one of the most keenly com- 
petitive newspaper fields in U. S. It 
also belies the assumption that Chi- 
cago and the midwest are provincial 
and isolated sections of America. 
Likewise, the service rendered by Chi- 
cago newspapers pays worthwhile cir- 
culation dividends, for the city has 
numerous large groups of foreign- 
born or second generation antecedents 
who have a lively interest in what 
goes on in the lands from which their 
fathers came. With America at war, 
news from the battle fronts takes on 
a peculiarly local interest as Chicago 
staff writers seek out the names of 
fighting men from this area. 

The Daily News and Tribune have 
maintained American-trained staff 
correspondents abroad for many years 
and today are covering World War II 
with the same intensity that has 
marked their rivalry over the years. 
The tabloid Times entered the foreign 
field in 1939 and has expanded its ser- 
vice as the tempo of the present war 
has increased, especially since this 
country entered the conflict. The Sun, 
which had its birth three days before 
Pearl Harbor, started with a skeleton 
foreign staff which has been rapidly 
expanded in the past year and a half. 

The Daily News foreign service is 
the oldest of the American-staffed 
newspaper-owned services of a com- 
prehensive character. It was launched 
by the late Victor F. Lawson, Daily 
News founder-publisher, at the time 
of the Spanish-American war. Law- 
son saw that U. S. had emerged as a 
great world power and that ultimate 
control of America’s foreign policy 
rested with the people who needed a 
better understanding of foreign af- 
fairs if they were to make known 
their wishes through their elected rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Lawson felt 
it was better for American readers to 
receive foreign news as “seen through 
American eyes” rather than to rely on 
news sifted through foreign sources 
before being cabled to this country. 

News Service 45 Years Old 


For 45 years, the Daily News has 
maintained an unbroken record of ac- 
complishment by American-trained 
reporters serving abroad. The im- 
portance of American staff writers re- 
porting foreign developments was 
readily recognized by other American 
newspapers and press associations, 
who, instead of relying on foreign 
news agencies, arranged to have staff 


correspondents in key centers. Dur- 
ing the early stages, the Daily News 
had their resident correspondents lo- 
cated in offices which were of as- 
sistance to American travelers. Such 
offices were maintained in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome and Berlin, where 
travelers could obtain information and 
register as visitors from U. S. Their 
names were cabled back to the Daily 
News for publication. This sort of 
specialized travel service was discon- 
tinued in the early ’30’s. 

The Daily News service was greatly 
expanded during World War I, when 
the News had staff men on all the 
fronts. Many of the correspondents 
distinguished themselves as _ expert 
cbservers. Among them was Paul 
Scott Mowrer, now Daily News editor, 


as a special writer in 1922, specializing 
on sociological, industrial and political 
problems. He became a foreign cor- 
respondent for the News in 1927. He 
has been chief resident correspondent 
in Italy, Russia and London and has 
served as a roving correspondent in 
every major European country as well 
as in the Far East, Australia and Latin 
America. He was appointed editorial 
assistant to Col. Frank Knox, Daily 
News publisher, in 1931 and he con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1936, 
when he was placed in charge of the 
foreign service. Since the present 
war began, he has flown to Australia, 
New Zealand and New Caledonia on 
one trip and last fall he flew to Eng- 
oy and Ireland for a series of arti- 
cles. 

















Irving Pflaum George Scharschug 


whose son, Richard, is carrying on the 
family tradition today as a Daily News 
war correspondent. Richard’s uncle, 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, was also a Daily 
News staff writer for many years, 
serving as Berlin correspondent dur- 
ing the rise of the Nazi party in Ger- 
many. 

It was during the first World War 
that extensive syndication of the ser- 
vice began to other newspapers. This 
expansion has continued until today, 
55 newspapers in U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, South America and Aus- 
tralia, with a combined daily circula- 
tion of 9,653,000, receive the service, 
along with three U. S. radio stations. 

Binder Directs Staff 


At the Daily News, the foreign edi- 
tor has complete responsibility for all 
foreign news and the managing editor 
has jurisdiction over all domestic 
news. Carroll Binder, editor and di- 
rector of the foreign news service, 
decides on the presentation of all news 
breaking outside U. S., directs his staff 
of correspondents abroad, and inter- 
prets the foreign scene in a weekly 
roundup, or through interpretive in- 
serts within the dispatches published. 

A noted correspondent before be- 
coming head of the Daily News for- 
eign service, Mr. Binder is well quali- 
fied to direct the staff writers now 
scattered around the globe. The Daily 
News believes that close contact with 
the men in the field makes for more ef- 
fective coverage. This has been proven 
time and again since World War II 
began, with Binder moving his men 
from one country to another as hot 
news developed. His uncanny ability 
to sense impending news breaks has 
earned him an enviable reputation as 
a master chess player in the field of 
foreign news. 

Mr. Binder joined the Daily News 








Carroll Binder Ernest Von Hartz 


The Daily News has departed from 
its former policy of having a number 
of part-time or string correspondents 
in subordinate news centers, Mr. 
Binder pointed out, giving special 
credit to the wire services for their 
expanded coverage. “As the agencies 
covering these areas improved their 
service,” he said, “we found we could 
make less and less a contribution by 
maintaining string men, so for the 
last six years we have concentrated on 
full-time staff men, fewer in number, 
but better trained to report foreign 
news as American newspapremen. 
When anything big happens, for in- 
stance, in Spain, Mexico or Canada, 
we send one of our roving corres- 
pondents to cover. He covers the sit- 
uation while the story is hot, then 
when it subsides, we again rely on 
wire service coverage from that par- 
ticular spot.” 

Daily News correspondents devote 
all of their energies to working for the 
News foreign service and they are not 
permitted to serve as resident cor- 
respondents for other newspapers or 
as radio commentators. They. file by 
radio and cable an average well over 
5,000 words a day. Frequently their 
dispatches total 7,000 to 8,000 words 
daily. At the Daily News, staff writ- 
ers’ stories compete with those of the 
wire services, including the United 
Press and AP. Mr. Binder makes a 
careful selection of the agencies’ 
stories, based largely on the individual 
work of the correspondent. 

Achievements of Daily News cor- 
respondents since war began are too 
numerous to detail in this article. 
Taken as a whole, the writers have an 
outstanding record of consistent cov- 
erage in the various theatres of war. 
They have covered every major de- 
velopment and have scored individual 








scoops, aleng with enduring 
hardships and risking their lives jp 
line of duty. William Stoneman was 
wounded during the early stages of the 
North African campaign, but he was 
able to be back at the front when the 
final push came, resulting in a com. 
plete victory for the American anj 
British forces in Tunisia. 
News’ Correspondents 
The present lineup of Daily New; 
correspondents includes: Helen Kirk. 
patrick, lone woman member of tie A 
foreign staff, and Victor Gordon Len. 


ZAHA = 


nox in London; William Stoneman - 
(home on leave) and Richard Mowrer ve 
in North Africa; David Nichol in Mos. War 
cow; Paul Ghali in Berne; Nat Bar. son 
rows, roving assignment in Scandi. a | 
navian countries; Robert Casey, roy. J ~ ~4 
ing assignment with U. S. Navy; Ber. . 7 
nard McQuaid, with U. S. Navy inf “84 
Southwest Pacific; George Weller, re. eo 


cent Pulitzer Prize winner, in New 
Guinea, soon to return home on leave A 
because of illness; Hal O’Flaherty, 


recently-resigned Daily News manag. Rev 
ing editor, enroute to Australia; A.T, ae 
Steele, enroute to China; Allen Hay. § ™°® 
den, roving assignment in South other 
America; Leland Stowe, home on 

leave; John Whitaker and Wallae§ A 


Deuel, formerly in Rome and Berlin 
respectively, loaned to the Office of 
Strategic Service. 

Throughout its 95 years, foreign cor- 
respondence has occupied an in- 
portant part of the space devoted t 
news by the Chicago Tribune. On 
of the earliest correspondents engaged 
by the Tribune for service abroad 
was Harold Frederick, who was sent 
to France in 1884 to cable a series of 
first-hand accounts of severe outbreak 
of cholera in southern France. It was 
feared that the disease might be car- 
ried to Chicago by some _ infected 
traveler or immigrant. Chicago of 
that period was peculiarly susceptible 
to cholera epidemics. 

The Tribune’s first attempt to found 
a foreign staff was made at the tum 
of the century, following the Spanish- 
American war, during which E. ¥. 
Hardin, Tribune reporter, flashed the 
first news of Dewey’s victory at Ma- 
nila Bay. Robert W. Patterson, who 
succeeded his father-in-law, Joseph 
Medill, as Tribune publisher, inaug- 
urated the new service. Correspon- 
dents were sent to London, Paris, 
Rome and Berlin. One of these re- 
porters, Grace Corneau of Spring- 
field, Ill, drew the Paris post and 
may well have been the first Amer- 
ican woman foreign correspondent. 

Mail Dispatches 


Most of the stories from these cor- 
respondents came by mail and wer 
printed in the Sunday Tribune. Each 
story was “freshened” with a cablefday re 
lead of 150 words sent in time to make fare re 
the nearest Sunday deadline. After Wag. 
couple of years, the Tribune decided}, de 
to discontinue its foreign staff. Ex-f,, . 
cept for an occasional correspondent y 
on special assignment, the Tribune 
sent no reporters abroad until the 
outbreak of World War I in 1914. The 
Tribune’s foreign news service, as it 
exists today, was born from the ne- 
cessity of providing readers with ade- 
quate news of the last war. 

Among the earliest correspondents 
assigned to the war were John 7 
McCutcheon, cartoonist-re porter: 
James O’Donnell Bennett; Frederickh, 
Smith; and Floyd Gibbons, most colot-}. 
ful war correspondent of the last war{,. 
When the war ended, Frederick Smith[ 
taking a plane for Berlin, became the iti , 
first American correspondent to entelhy, ' 
that city after the armistice. The bigf“ *°T 
scoop of the post-war period was ob} Pdi: 
tained in 1919 when the Tribune pre} All 
sented to the Foreign Relations Come ag) 
mittee of the U. S. Senate, the firsffeek oy 
copy of the Versailles Peace Treaty. lective 

Immediately following the war, tepiven a 
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t} Chicago Sun, 
vas = 
the 7 
| Guild Sign 
the 
| A Contract 
ind 
First Pact Covering 
Editorial Employes 
ig Since Daily Began 
the A one-year contract, the first be- 
en- | tween the Chicago Sun and the Chi- 
han} sago Newspaper Guild, was signed this 
Tet} week and has been presented to the 
s-} War Labor Board for approval. Ap- 
a-{ proximately 192 editorial department 
di- mmployes are covered by the agree- 
- | nent, which was signed for the man- 


et- | sgement by Marshall Field, publisher, 
N] and by A. H. Jackson, local president, 
Te- # and Daniel T. Smyth, Sun unit chair- 
man, for the guild. 

A five-day, 40-hour week, overtime 


rly, provision, a minimum wage scale, pro- 
@- I vision for wage adjustment, dismissal 
'- indemnity, vacations with pay and 
Y f other clauses are included. 
ruth 
e Maintenance Clause 
lae§ A “maintenance of membership” 
rin § clause provides that all employes cov- 
eof ff ered by the contract who are now 
members of the guild or who may in 
cor. | the future become members will be 
im- § required as a condition of employment 
dt § by the publisher to maintain their 
One {| tespective memberships in good stand- 
aged & ing during the life of the agreement; 
road @ except that the provision applies only 
sent @ to those present guild members who 
a5 of § have filed a petition to the manage- 
reak@ ment requesting a maintenance of 
wa membership provision, and to other 
car- § present and future guild members who 
sctel § individually and voluntarily petition 
o off the publisher in writing that they will 
tible as a condition of employment maintain 
their memberships in good standing 
ound | during the contract’s tenure. 
tum{ “In case an employe who has com- 
nish- § Plied with the foregoing fails to main- 
» Wj tain his membership in good standing 
j the} in the guild he shall be discharged 
Ma-§ Within two weeks after the manage- 
who§ ment and the employe have been noti- 
sseph fied of his delinquency and provided 
raug- | he has failed to regain good standing,” 
spon- the clause says. 
Paris, An employe who is discharged be- 
e re-§cause of his failure to maintain good 
ring- standing shall not be paid dismissal 
. andfpay, the contract stipulates. Between 
.mer-§95 and 100 employes affected by the 
ent. Jcontract have signed a petition asking 
for the union maintenance provision. 
» Cor Effective June 1 








were The agreement is effective for one 
Eachfyear from June 1 and contains a 60- 
cable day renewal clause. The rates of pay 
makefare retroactive to June 1. 
fter’] Wage scales range from $50 a week 
ecided fray day work, $53 for night work, after 
"pne year’s experience, for rewrite 
dent hen, copy readers, chief photographic 
i printer, writers of major sports and 
il reporters. Beginning reporters receive, 
ypuring first six months, $25 a week 
or day work, $26.50 for night work, 
‘ ie d after three years’ experience get 
ae*B55 a week for day work, $4 a week 
more for night work. 
The telegraph editor, assistant tele- 
taph editors, cable editor, assistant 
derid table editors, assistant news editors, 
gore terary editor, women’s page editor, 
colot-f. i. di ‘ dit eee 
st wath eup e litor, picture editor, regiona 
Smith, Hitor, assistant city editors, editorial 
me the'ters, columnists, cartoonists and 
titics receive a weekly minimum of 
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he bid 3 for day work, $80 for night work, 
as obf'©Ording to the contract. 

e pre| All present employes covered by 
; Compile agreement and earning $60 a 


ie fi or less immediately prior to the 
eaty. Flective date of the contract will be 
ar, theplven a cost of living increase on the 


tllowing scale, but subject to the de- 





1943 


ductions and exceptions listed below, 
the contract says: 

Presently earning up to $25 weekly, 
15%; presently earning from $25.01 to 
$40, 10%; presently earning from 
$40.01 to $60,5%. Qualifications, how- 
ever, the wage adjustment clause says, 
are: 

“A. Any increase in wages by rea- 
son of this Article V shall be reduced 
in an amount equal to any increase 
of wages by reason of the other pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

“B. Any increase in wages given to 
an employe since Jan. 1, 1942, other 
than for a promotion shall be de- 
ducted from the increase provided by 
this Article V. 

“C. This article V shall not apply to 
any employe whose present employ- 
ment with the Chicago Sun com- 
menced since Sept. 15, 1942.” 

“ 


AT&T Named as 
Example of Sound 
Public Relations 


Cross-Section Survey of 
Admen Finds Corporation 
Named Frequently 


Based on a cross-section survey, 
among business executives, advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany was mentioned more than any 
other company in the field of adver- 
tising and Henry J. Kaiser in public- 
ity as examples of sound public rela- 
tions technique, according to a report 
given by Joseph W. Hicks, Chicago 
public relations counsel, in a talk be- 
fore the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation conference on wartime pub- 
lic relations policies last week in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hicks’ survey sought out opin- 
ions as to what companies were em- 
ploying successful public relations 
techniques both in the field of adver- 
tising and publicity. He reported a 
broad divergence of opinions, but the 
results shape up as follows: 

Built a Reputation 

AT&T was mentioned more than any 
other company. It was cited for pre- 
senting facts from which the reader 
learned that the United States has the 
best telephone service in the world. 
Its attitude in asking customers to 
conserve their service in wartime was 
commended, and through its advertis- 
ing it has built up a reputation for 
good service and fair dealing, whereas 
once people looked upon it as a dan- 
gerous monopoly. 

“The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad was cited for its 
now-famous advertisement, ‘The Kid 
in Upper 4.’ 

“U. S. Rubber was mentioned for 
its explanation of the necessity for 
conserving rubber and for the post- 
war selling job it is doing. Goodyear 
was cited for its new uses for old 
products and its promise of jobs 
through industrial pioneering. The 
Northern Pacific series in Time was 
mentioned, as was American Locomo- 
tive’s ‘very telling use of emotional 
appeal.’ 

Goodrich and Corning Named 

“Goodrich was mentioned for Koro- 
seal and ‘first in rubber—first in syn- 
thetics.’ Corning Glass was cited as 
having come from ‘just another glass 
company to where it means “research 
in glass.”’ Some of the oil companies 
were mentioned as having done good 
public relations jobs in their adver- 
tising, also Chevrolet, which has 
plugged dealer service. 


COMBATS AXIS STORIES 


As the result of a constant demand 
on the part of the Windsor (Ont.) 
Star that something be done about the 
various women’s services, the first 
“Mother’s Auxiliary of the C.W.A.C.” 
in Canada, and one of the first Auxil- 
iaries in the western Hemisphere oi 
mothers of girls in the services, was 
formed last week in Windsor. The 
Canadian Woman’s Army Corps is the 
counterpart of the famous WAAC of 
the U. S. The Star has deplored the 
steady stream of Axis-inspired stories 
about the patriotic girls who are serv- 
ing with their brothers-in-arms. It 
was felt that the formation of such 
units as the Windsor Mother’s Auxil- 
iary will do much to better the morale 
of the girls and also better tell the 
story of the girls’ work and their need 
in the armed force picture. 


29% Drop in U.S. 
Paper Production 
Forecast by WPB 


Woodpulp Receipts Down 
22°, from First 4 Months 
Of 1942, Agency Reports 


Wasuincton, June 9—Receipts of 
woodpulp by United States paper 
mills during the first four months of 
1943 were 22% below the receipts for 
the same period of 1942 and may de- 
crease to 25% below by the end of 
the year, the War Production Board 
reported in a statement which fore- 
cast paper production will decline in 
about the same proportion. 

This decline, it was stated, is ap- 
proximately in line with expectations 
of the WPB pulp and paper division 
and has been taken into account in 
estimates of the future paper supplies. 

Lake States Down 45%, 


The greatest drop in receipts was in 
the Lake States region where it 
amounted to 45%; the Pacific North- 
west was second with a decline of 
30%; the Appalachian region declined 
21%; the South 14%; the Northwest, 
8%. 

Recent reports from Canada indi- 
cate that Dominion production of 
pulpwood has suffered a severe re- 
duction, the cut for consumption by 
Canadian mills for the year ended 
April 30, 1943, being substantially be- 
low that of the previous year. How- 
ever, WPB understands Canada will 
deliver during the year, the 1,550,000 
cords previously promised to United 
States mills. 

Manpower Shortage 

Manpower shortage in the woods 
again was given as the reason for the 
downward plunge of the production 
spiral. 

The Pulpwood Industry Advisory 
Committee of the War Production 
Board, composed of representative 
producers from the major pulpwood 
regions, considers that the manpower 
shortage, shortage of trucks, tires and 
repair parts, probably will result in a 
decline in total United States receipts 
in 1943 of about 25% under those of 
last year. Gasoline shortage under the 
extended “T” coupons also is a con- 
tributing factor. 


CONSOLIDATES NAMES 


Effective June 6, the p.m. Johnson 
City (Tenn.) Press, the a.m. Chronicle, 
and the Sunday Press-Chronicle were 
combined or consolidated under one 
name Press-Chronicle. This created 
no other changes except in the name 
in the mastheads—the am., p.m. and 
Sunday editions will be published un- 
der the same name. 


Report Canadian 
Paper Shipments 
Are Ordered Cut 


U. S. Users of Newsprint 
May Get Only 
88° of Requests 


Coincident with a meeting of the 
Canadian Administrator with officials 
of the War Production Board on 
June 7, paper industry sources said 
some Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers were considering reducing their 
shipments 12%. 

Canadian Newsprint Administrator 
Guy E. Hoult, former Administrator 
R. L. Weldon, and a representative of 
the Dominion Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board conferred with Harry M. 
Bitner, director of the printing and 
publishing branch of WPB, and others. 

Will Meet June 11 


There was no announcement from 
the conference, although participants 
indicated that one might be made 
from Washington later in the week. 

As a result of the consideration by 
newsprint makers of the proposal to 
reduce shipments 12%, it was learned 
that some consumers in the U. S. had 
been advised that they could be allo- 
cated only 88% of their orders. 

It was understood action was taken 
because the production in the Dom- 
inion had been running at about 
210,000 tons monthly, while orders 
have been about 240,000 tons. 

Publishing sources understood the 
situation would be outlined to the 
Task Committee of the WPB News- 
paper Industry Advisory Committee 
at a meeting on June 11. 


Managing Editor 
Finds War Is Hell 


T. R. Waring, Jr., managing editor of 
the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, agrees that when it rains it 
pours. He has been so busy the last 
few weeks trying to get new people on 
his editorial staff there has been some 
talk about hiring a receptionist to in- 
troduce new hands to the editor each 
morning. , 

It all started, more or less, on April 
26 when R. M. Hitt, Jr., sports editor 
of the News and Courier for the last 
five years, left his desk to assume new 
duties as news editor of the Charles- 
ton Evening Post. Two weeks later 
Leroy M. Want, on the Courier staff 
for the last ten years and state news 
editor for the last two years, resigned 
toe accept a position as news editor for 
the American Red Cross at Alexan- 
dria, Va. A week later Ernest Cutts, 
police reporter who was promoted to 
sports editor to succeed Hitt, left to 
answer a call from his draft board. 
Two weeks after the departure of 
Cutts, George M. Kiser, on the Courier 
staff for the last seven years and tele- 
graph editor for three years, resigned 
to become managing editor of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 

Tom Peck, staff photographer, has 
been pressed into service as telegraph 
editor until a replacement can be 
made. Miss Margaret Watson, as- 
sistant sports editor and utilityman, 
has taken over the state news desk 
until a permanent arrangement can 
be effected. Fred Minshall, city edi- 
tor, and available reporters are run- 
ning the sports desk until another 
sports editor can be located. Mean- 
while, green reporters, most of them 
just out of college, are being trained 
as rapidly as posssible by what desk 
men are left. “Sherman was right,” 
Waring said. 





lO—ADVERTISING 


Ad Bureau List 
Of 1942 National 
Advertisers Out 


Fourth Annual Edition 
Contains Amounts Spent 
By 1,207 Firms 


“Expenditures of National Adver- 
tisers in Newspapers, Magazines, Farm 
Journals and Chain Radio” is the title 
of a 100-page listing—14 x 8% inches 
~-just released by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising in which 1,207 advertisers 
who invested $25,000 or more in 1942 
in any one of the four media are in- 
cluded. 

Procter & Gamble topped the list 
of advertisers with the largest expen- 
diture in the four media combined, as 
well as the largest newspaper expen- 
diture. 

Others of the Top Ten in total ex- 
penditure in all four media include, in 
order, Lever Bros., General Foods, R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco, Sterling Drug, 
General Motors, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, General Mills, Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco and Philip Morris. All of the 
Top Ten except General Mills and 
Philip Morris were also in the Top 
Ten of 1941, reported last year. 

Army Recruiting Among Top Ten 


In 1942 newspaper expenditures 
alone, Procter & Gamble was followed 
by R. J. Reynolds, with General Mo- 
tors in the No. 3 spot. Others of news- 
paper advertising’s Top Ten included, 
in order of their 1942 expenditure, 
Lever Bros., Seagram Distillers, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, Schenley Distil- 
lers, National Distillers, the U.S. Army 
Recruiting & Induction Service and 
Coca-Cola. Three of these are new- 
comers, which didn’t appear in the 
newspaper Top Ten for 1941: Seagram, 
National Distillers and the U. S. Army. 

As in previous editions of the book, 
figures for all media represent gross 
expenditures, computed by applying 
one-time rates to the space or time 
used, since complete data on discount 
arrangements between advertisers 
and media are not generally available. 

All data for the book were com- 
piled for the Bureau of Advertising 
by Media Records, Inc. Figures for 
newspaper expenditures are based on 
Media Records’ own 1942 linage re- 
ports, while those for the other three 
media are taken, with permission, 
from the reports of Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

No figures from the book itself can 
be quoted as it is fully protected by 
copyright, an order made mandatory 
by the arrangements of the Bureau 
with the organizations from which the 
data for the book have been obtained. 


War Oddity: Store Asks 
Public to “Sell to Us” 


A “turn-about” advertisement re- 
cently appeared in the Chicago Trib- 
une when Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
Chicago department store, used space 
to ask the public to sell used camera 
equipment, binoculars and projectors 
to Carson’s. 

With attractive illustration and 
breezy copy, the Carson ad carried 
the eye-stopper: 

“THIS AD is asking YOU to sell 
to US!” 

Copy pointed out that manufac- 
turers of photographic equipment and 
allied products have discontinued 
these items for the duration. The ad 
frankly stated: “The public can only 
be supplied by sale of used models. 
If you have any of these . . . bring 
them in for an inspection. If they 
meet our approval, we will make you 





an immediate cash offer. Thanks for 
your cooperation!” 

The store reported a “fair response” 
to the initial ad. Many people tele- 
phoned the optical department, but 
were told they would have to bring 
in their used equipment before any 
sale could be considered. It is under- 
stood that Carson’s plans to run an- 
other ad, asking for used equipment, 
in the near future. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





IVEY & ELLINGTON, INC., Phila- 

delphia, reports the release this 
week by the American Brass Com- 
pany, subsidiary of Anaconda Copper 
Company, of large-space advertising 
in more than 200 U. S. newspapers. 
Full pages and 1,500 lines are the 
space units. The message highlights 
the wartime production record that 
has been achieved by the copper and 
brass fabricating industry as a whole. 


Newspapers and Sunday supple- 
ments in major cities are being used 
by Omeca On. in its first summer 
schedule in several years. The cam- 
paign, which runs until the middle of 
October, is being handled by Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc. Uses of liniment for 
sore muscles after strenuous week- 
ends and by war workers unused to 
manual labor are the messages carried. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., has been 
appointed to handle the advertising 
of the Aviation Corp. Plans are being 
made for a campaign in newspapers 
and newspaper color supplements. 

SEAGRAM - DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
will publish a temperance insertion 
for Father’s Day in newspapers from 
coast to coast. 

Newspapers in 14 cities throughout 
the United States will be used for 13 
weeks this summer by A. K. Hami- 
TON & Co. to advertise Siboney and 
Port Royal rums. Kelly-Nason, Inc., 
is the agency. 

The Boston Motasses Co. has 
launched an advertising campaign in 
New England papers, using black and 
white daily ads and full-color Sunday 
supplement ones. 

CLOVERDALE Spring Company, Balti- 
more, Md., announces the appoint- 
ment of the Richard A. Foley Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, as 
marketing counsel for Cloverdale soft 
drinks. Present plans call for market- 
ing tests in newspapers and radio in 
selected Eastern cities. 

The KeLLetr AuTociro CorPorATION 
of Philadelphia, builders of rotary 
wing aircraft, have appointed Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., New York, as ad- 
vertising agency. 

John L. Newkirk, in charge of ex- 
ports for Murine Co., Chicago, and 
U.S.A. Corp., Chattanooga, announces 
the appointment of Irwin Vladimir & 
Co., Inc., to handle their foreign ad- 
vertising. 





Among Advertising Folk 


LOUIS L. GINGOLD, for the past 18 

years manager of the Statistical De- 
partment of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man, newspaper representatives, has 
resigned to start his own linage meas- 
uring business under the name of 
Newspaper Linage Service at 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Jack M. Raymonp has been ap- 
pointed manager of Kenyon and Eck- 
hardt Ltd., advertising agency of 
Montreal, succeeding Louis E. vaN 
NorMaN, who is leaving to join the 
United States armed forces. 

Jack RHEINsTROM, head of the Chi- 
cago office of Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
agency, with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NatHAN A. Turts Jr. and JoHN H. 
WeIser have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Watter B. Martin has been placed 
in charge of creative work at the 
San Francisco office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc. He had been serving as 
copy chief in the agency’s Chicago 
office. 

Rosert P. Crane has joined the Los 
Angeles staff of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Inc. 

Hers R. Beaven, account executive 
with the Los Angeles office of Bri- 
sacher, Davis and Van Norden for the 
past nine years, has been named a 
vice-president of the agency. 

Harvey C. Scorr has been made a 
partner and first vice-president of the 


.James Houlihan Agency of Oakland, 


Cal. 

Tuomas W. Hucues has been elected 
vice-president of National Export Ad- 
vertising Service. 

Caruton MELLICK has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Fred Goat Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DorotHy BENSON, manager of 
Mundy-Goodfellow Printing Co., was 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Toronto, said to be 
the only one of its kind in Canada. 

A. Ranpatt Sanrorp, formerly 
Washington correspondent for 26 na- 
tional, state, and regional farm papers, 
has been named copy department 
manager of Agricultural Advertising 
and Research, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Lee TREMHOLM, director of public re- 
lations for Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Limited, was elected Toronto Adver- 
tising and Sales Club president. 

CuHarLEs L. CasaNave and C. H. 
PEARSON announce the formation of 
Casanave & Pearson, Inc., New York, 
to succeed the Heffelfinger Agency. 
The move was the result of Mr. T. P. 
Heffelfinger entering service. 


Joun R. Wurre has been added to 
the agency staff of Kane Advertising, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

GeraALp Kine, formerly with the 
Towle Manufacturing Co., Newbury- 
port, Mass., has joined the James T. 
Chirurg (Boston) staff as a member 
of the copy department. : 

Janice Mackey, formerly with 
Badger & Browning (Boston) has 
joined the James T. Chirurg agency 
(Boston) as space buyer. Dick Ed- 
sall, former Chirurg space buyer, re- 
mains with the firm as research and 
development man. 

Gorpon Lang, formerly with Esquire 
in New York City territory, has be- 
come associated with James T. Chi- 
rug, Inc. (Boston) as an account ex- 
ecutive. 

Mary FarnswortH, formerly with 
H. B. Humphrey Co. (Boston) has 
been made assistant production man- 
ager of James T. Chirurg, Inc. (Bos- 
ton). 

FREDERICK W. Butss, General Elec- 
tric Co., was elected president of the 
Boston Advertising Club at the an- 
nual meeting and election. Pau. N. 
SwaAFFIELD, advertising manager, Hood 
Rubber Co., is first vice-president; 
and Georce C. WIsweLL, Chambers & 
Wiswell, second vice-president. 

JOAN CHAMBERLAIN, previously with 
Blackett, Sample & Hummert, has 
joined the staff of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc. 

Hucu D. Lavery, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of a number of depart- 
ments and subsidiary companies for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has 
joined the staff of McCann & Erick- 
son, Inc. 

Completion of their tenth year with 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., entitled WiL- 
L1AM R. BAKer, JR., executive vice- 
president of the agency, Lucy Perry, 
Heten Strauss, and Berry BUCKLER, 

(Continued on page 51) 


War Theme Ads 
Are Popular 
In Philadelphia : 


Apparel Shop Sponsor 
Gets Country-Wide T 
Requests for Reprints 


sc 

A recent series of 5- and 6-colum | m 
advertisements of full page depth} pe 
sponsored by Blauner’s, a Philadelphis | ex 
apparel shop, and devoted exclusively | fo: 
to the war theme, have had such sue. ] ro 
cess that other U. S. stores have asked J} m« 
permission to reprint, and many cus. } ha 
tomers have requested copies. the 
Leeming Talks pre 

Blauner’s Sales Promotion Manager a 
Frank Leeming stated, “These institu. ~ 


tional advertisements, in my opinion, I 
are the best of their kind produce 





during this war. We have received ; os 
multitude of letters commending wy oh 
for running them, and for every let- - 
ter there have been many telephone 
calls. th | 
“All have indicated the same feel- trie 
ing, that this series is most timely and inch 
down to earth.” rs 
Included in the series, which is be- — 
ing syndicated by the Grey Adver-§ °” 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, is =P 
“God’s Country,” the initial ad, whic} 2° 
urges readers to prove that they loveg [™ 
their country as much now as theyg SU° 
did “when things were swell and yu of : 
were riding high.” Following its ap- thre 
pearance, a woman phoned the Phil 
delphia Inquirer to insist that the ai 
should have been on page one. Th 
Another, “Nail These Lies,” tels§ it is 
persons, who complain that the olif patie 
America is gone and that “when its] said, 
all over, we'll be a dictatorship,” tha tisins 
“He who lies knowingly is a traitor§ dolla 
He who lies foolishly is a menace} solve 
He who listens without protest is aj} exper 
accessory; and He who does somethin§ a yez 
about it is an American.” Eve 
Agencies Cooperated fund 
Other ads take to task those wh§ “Si 
take America for granted, show hovg “You 
persons can be true patriots, and stat} job h 
that the war’s two hundred billio§ devot 
dollar cost is worth it. ing b 
War plants in the Philadelphia aref No sp 
posted large copies of the ads in theif comp: 
factories, and the Grey Agency hag ever 
reproduced them on glossy paper sult of the 
able for mounting or display. Day 
. and y 
AD SELLS IN N. AFRICA § Privat 
Attantic Crry, June 8—Far-reachitt the fu 
result of a Sears-Roebuck display a “Aft 


vertisement carried in the Atlant§ Were t 
City Press, morning daily, was ev§ &r so! 
denced here last week-end upon I Pass th 
ceipt of an order for three pair of wf to be s 
derwear shorts “as advertised in yor§ % refr 
local newspaper.” The paid-in-at§ not. I 
vance order came from a British Ammgéll the 
captain now serving in North Afriof tisemer 
He presumably saw the ad in a sul tefrige: 
scription copy of the local papgtion. 1 
mailed to a former Atlantic City sf ty hac 
dier now serving in the same bat 









area. As 
The order will be filled. “edie 
* to thi 
NEW ABC MEMBER fice. 


With release of its first audit JW§ that j, 
3. the York (Pa.) Dispatch became § of yojc¢ 
member of the Audit Bureau of Cilare bei; 
culations, it was announced this we mown 
by the ABC. John F. Young is Pl§advertis, 
ident of the Dispatch and D. P. You@Study s} 
is general manager. ing care 

a over th 
CLUB TO BUY BOMBER frady to 

A drive for $300,000 in War Bovffterprise 
is being sponsored by the Peoria (UB §> y 
Advertising and Selling Club to PYiwith ne 
chase a heavy bomber. It will §motien? 
named “The Spirit of Peoria.” use 
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Pioneer Spirit Needed 
To Promote Newspapers 


By T. S. IRVIN 


THE MEMORIAL DAY weekend evi- 

dently played hob with promotion 
schedules because our contributors’ 
mail has been light indeed for the 
past several days. Thus the perfect 
excuse and opportunity are offered 
for us temporarily to abandon our 
role of commentator and for a few 
moments to play the philosopher. We 
have been harboring certain deep 
thoughts on the subject of newspaper 
promotion and some of the jobs it 
ought to be doing and this seems to be 
the week for us to to get them off our 
chest. 

More than a year ago we had the 
privilege of sitting in at a little, in- 
formal, off-the-record luncheon at 
which a noted financier and a well- 
known economist were present. The 
subject under discussion was how 
the public could be educated to a 
friendly understanding of American 
industry so that there might be an 
active appreciation of the strength 
and vitality of the whole private en- 
terprise system. The talk drifted 
quickly to advertising as the educa- 
tional instrument and one of the 
guests revealed that he had been try- 
ing to raise a fund to pay for a series 
of advertisements—perhaps two or 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

40 to 50 Millions for Ads? 

The financier snorted—or whatever 
it is that financiers do to indicate im- 
patience. “The idea is all right,” he 
said, “but don’t think that an adver- 
tising fund of a quarter of a million 
dollars, or ten times that much, will 
solve the problem. What we need is 
expenditure of forty or fifty millions 
a year—or more.” 

Everyone gasped. How could a 
fund like that possibly be raised? 

“Simple,” replied the financier. 
“You just convince industry that this 
job has to be done and get them to 
devote part of their normal advertis- 
ing budgets to the educational job. 
No special campaign. Rather let each 
company tell its own story in what- 
ever way it wishes—and if enough 
of them do it, the aggregate effect will 
be to inform the public thoroughly 
and permanently of the advantages 
private enterprise offers now and for 
the future. 

“After all,” he continued, “how 
were the automobile or the refrigera- 
tor sold to the nation? Did anyone 
pass the hat to run one nice campaign 
-B to be signed jointly by the automobile 
or refrigerator industries? Of course 
not. It was the combined weight of 
mall the individual companies’ adver- 
tiements that put automobiles and 
refrigerators into quick mass produc- 
tion. That’s the kind of job all indus- 
try had better be doing pretty soon.” 

Example to Newspapers 

As subsequent events have proved, 
there was a distinctly prophetic flavor 
to this conversation. Industry has 
been telling its story in a great voice 
that is the combination of hundreds 
of voices. Tens of millions of dollars 
are being spent yearly for what are 
mown as industrial or institutional 
“Badvertisements which the Continuing 
Study shows the public is really read- 
ing carefully. And when the war is 
wer the American people will be 
teady to accept the role of private en- 

ise in building the peace. 

So what does all this have to do 


to PYiwith newspapers and newspaper pro- 


Notion? A great deal. A great deal 
use it is an example to the newo- 


paper industry which has problems 
of competition and future growth 
whose successful solution depend on 
a wide appreciation of the place of 
newspapers in the life of the nation. 
Every newspaper executive who sees 
10 or 15 years ahead perceives these 
problems, worries about them. But 
the pressure of day to day competition 
(mostly with other newspapers) keeps 
most executives from taking any ap- 
preciable action. 

We think newspapers should be sold 
to the advertisers, sold to readers, sold 
to boards of directors, sold to advertis- 
ing agents, sold to everyone who will 
ever read anything, listen to a broad- 
cast or advertise anywhere. 

Thousand Ways to Do a Job 


We think no day should pass with- 
out messages going out that interpret 
the service, the drama, the patriotism, 
the interest, the stability, the effec- 
tiveness and value of American news- 
papers. 

It can be done in a thousand ways— 
in office advertisements, in trade pa- 
pers, in magazines, over the air, in 
direct mail, in public service pro- 
grams, in books. The story can be 
told everywhere—in the home, in 
schools before clubs, at conventions, 
in churches, in auditoriums. It is a 
story that we can tell with pride. 

Obviously this is not only an asso- 
ciation job. Leadership and example 
must come from a large-scale coop- 
erative association effort, but the 
voice that will be heard will be the 
chorus of a thousand newspapers each 
serving the cause as far as its in- 
dividual powers permit. 

Certain pioneers have blazed a trail. 
The Hearst Newspapers have been 
doing it. The Detroit News at various 
times has spent important promotion 
funds in behalf of newspapers as a 
whole. But some day all newspapers 
will share in the common task of pro- 
tecting the future of the medium. 

Is all this utopian? We don’t think 
so. It might be a little difficult to get 
a program under way in which each 
newspaper allocated part of its promo- 
tion expenditure to the industry, but 
once started it would proceed as natu- 
rally and as successfully as the cur- 
rent industrial campaigns we _ see 
everywhere. Certainly it would be 
worth a lot of hard spade work on the 
part of a special, shirtsleeves commit- 
tee of publishers, advertising man- 
agers and promotion managers. 


In the Grand Manner 
THERE are a hundred ways of carry- 
ing out every promotion idea, but 
when the idea is really important, we 
like to see the promotion done in the 
grand style. That certainly is the tack 
adopted by the Philadelphia Record in 
launching its new campaign on the 
theme, “The Philadelphia Record has 
the most complete war coverage of 
any newspaper in America.” The 
Record has gone all out in what prom- 
ises to be one of the most distinguished 
promotions of the year. 

Five wire services plus several lead- 
ing military experts and feature writ- 
ers furnish the Record with war 
news. The scope of its world wide 
sources is depicted in a newly issued 
book, “From the Fighting Fronts” 
which contains pictures and career 
sketches of 132 leading correspondents 
whose dispatches are available to the 
Record. Knowing how hard it is to 
get pictures and biographical data on 
the average newspaper man, partic- 


ularly if he is busy reporting a war 
on the other side of the world, we are 
especially impressed with the research 
the Record must have done in order 
to compile its brochure. 

“From the Fighting Fronts” is dedi- 
cated to the Heroes of the Press in a 
special foreword by J. David Stern, 
publisher of the Record. First copies 
were distributed at a dinner for 250 
guests at which correspondents repre- 
senting the five wire services spoke. 
The whole guest list included not- 
ables from Washington. An edition 
of 5,000 copies of the brochure is the 
opening gun of an extensive campaign 
which should make an important im- 
pression on both readers and adver- 
tisers. 


Ad Council Campaigns 
To Cut Living Costs 


As a part of its program to develop 
advertising campaigns on home front 
problems, Chester J. La Roche, chair- 
man of the War Advertising Council 
announced this week that a campaign 
for holding down wartime living costs 
is planned to begin in the nation’s 
magazines in mid-summer. Newspa- 
pers will be used later, especially for 
local advertising. 

A folder outlining the full program 
and including copy boxes which can 
be inserted in regular ads, is to be 
sent to advertisers. Later campaign 
folders giving suggested copy and lay- 
out for publication and radio use and 
showing how industry can tie in with 
the official information program will 
be sent. Inflation, homes for war 
workers, womanpower, absenteeism, 
the Third War Loan Drive, and pos- 
sibly the branches of the armed forces 
will be among the topics covered. 

Following conferences with Office of 
War Mobilization, Director Byrnes and 
the preparation of a basic campaign 
platform by OWI, nine advertising 
agencies prepared 78 advertisements 
dealing with the cost of living prob- 
lem. The Council’s copy committee 
selected 14 which were approved by 
the National Publishers Association, 
sponsor of the campaign, and produc- 
tion of them has started. 


Rubicam Lande War 
Theme Advertising 


Advertising men and advertisers, 
working in close cooperation with the 
Office of War Information, are really 
beginning to hit their stride in the 
way of supporting the U. S. war effort, 
Raymond Rubicam, chairman of the 
executive committee of Young & Ru- 
bicam, New York, told the Advertising 
and Sales and Executive Club of 
Montreal recently. 

“The government during the war 
has come to a greater realization of 
the importance of advertising, which 
has made progress as regards its use- 
fulness through its war work,” said 
the speaker. Rubicam also predicted 
that industry would have many new 
uses after the war because it has 
found it can do more than sell goods. 

Rubicam, who is special assistant 
to Paul McNutt, chairman of the 
Manpower Commission, told of the 
ways advertising has been used to 
win civilian support and understand- 
ing of the government and discussed 
its value in educating the people to 
spend wisely. 


TO CHARGE FOR OBITS 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and 
Knoxville News-Sentinel announced 
in a page one statement recently that 
because they must reduce their con- 
sumption of newsprint it is forced to 
make a charge for all obituary notices. 
“A special low rate has been set up 
for carrying these notices,” the state- 
ment said. 


PROMOTION—I1 


Canning Institute 
Planned by Daily 


A series of five sessions beginning 
June 2, and continuing through June 
29 will present the latest methods in 
preserving food at the Atlanta Jour- 
nal’s Canning Institute to be held at 
Atlanta’s municipal auditorium. This 
series of lessons, to continue for one 
day each week throughout June, has 
been made possible by the Fulton 
County Extension Service under the 
direction of Miss Frances Shelton, 
home demonstration agent. The lec- 
turer and demonstrators will be the 
members of the Georgia Extension 
Service Staff and each session will be 
different. The sessions come at a time 
when many of the peak seasons of cer- 
tain produce are being reached in the 
state. The series of dates will also 
provide an opportunity for canners to 
obtain additional information from 
week to week in the event that can- 
ning instructions were not correctly 
followed. 

City and county organizations co- 
sponsoring the institutes include Red 
Cross Nutrition and Canteen Unit, 4-H 
Club Girls, City and County P. T. A. 
Councils, City and County Home Eco- 
nomics High School Clubs, Office of 
Civilian Defense, Boy Scouts, Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Scouts, Federation of Garden Clubs. 


Congressmen’s Wives 
Want Branded Foods 


Preference for brand name products 
among the wives of U. S. senators 
and congressmen was shown by a con- 
sumer poll taken by the Consumers 
Research Department of Wholesale 
Grocer News, Chicago. Of the 79 
women who responded in the survey 
by June 3, 69 said they request fa- 
vorite brands when shopping, seven 
buy by price, quality, naming the 
item wanted, or acceptance of what 
the grocer recommends, and three use 
both methods. 

Percentage breakdown shows that 
87.3% demand brands, 8.9% use other 
methods, and 3.8% employ both. 

The results of the survey were pre- 
sented to the congressional sub-com- 
mittee hearing on grade labeling in 
Washington, May 28, by J. J. Verst of 
Wholesale Grocer News. 


FORD IN AD DRIVE 


A newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising campaign utilizing large space 
recently was prepared by Maxon, 
Inc., to portray the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s role in producing war mate- 
rials. A double-truck was placed 
in national magazines on a staggered 
schedule, beginning June 7. Media 
schedule is complete, according to 
Maxon, Inc., and includes the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Colliers, Look, Lib- 
erty, Newsweek and Business Week. 
A full-color, full-page adaption of the 
ad is also scheduled for the American 
Weekly. This is the second national 
magazine spread used by Ford in the 
current year, and is a continuation of 
a program started the latter part of 
last year, designed to acquaint the 
reading public with the extent and 
progress of the company’s war effort. 
The advertisement was supplemented 
by full-page in 186 newspapers. One 
appeared May 23, the other May 30. 

a 


MAURY PAUL ESTATE 


The late Maury H. B. Paul, society 
editor of the New York Journal- 
American, who wrote under the name 
of Cholly Knickerbocker, left a gross 
estate of $89,278, and a net estate of 
$75,369, according to an appraisal filed 
in Surrogate’s Court, Manhattan, this 
week for transfer tax purposes. He 
died on last July 17. 
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Lovette Praises 
Service Pages as 


Morale Builders 


Knox Salutes War Writers 
In Letter to Headliners... 
Two Women Honored 


Attantic Crry, N. J., June 7—Capt. 
Leland P. Lovette, director of public 
relations of the N. S. Navy, principal 
speaker here at the tenth annual 
award banquet of the National Head- 
liners’ Club at Hackney’s Restaurant 
Saturday night, praised the newspa- 
pers’ service pages as an inestimable 
morale-building contribution to the 
national war effort. 

The speaker also bore a message 
from Secretary of the Navy, Col. 
Frank Knox, commending the efficien- 
cy and accuracy of American war 
correspondents and subscribing to “a 
free press, an elert press, if we are 
to achieve the goals which motivate 
our participation in this terrible strug- 
gle between widely differing philoso- 
phies of life and government.” 

Capt. Lovette, in an “off-the-record” 
discourse, later explained in detail 
how the enemy governments can 
sometimes “break” news stories on 
battles being waged about which our 
Navy must refuse immediate com- 
ment. He discussed particularly the 
U. S. invasion of Attu and its ultimate 
capture, both of which were first re- 
ported by the Japanese. 

Women Honored for First Time 


His address followed the awarding 
of 18 achievement citations for out- 
standing work in the past year in jour- 
nalism and its allied fields and the 
presentations of 14 special valor 
medals to war correspondents. The 
event marked the first time in the his- 
tory of the Headliners organization 
that women were signally honored 
personally for meritorious journalism. 

The feminine winners included Mrs. 
Virignia Scott, of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Leader, who was honored for 
writing “the best domestic feature 
story of the year,” and Miss Sylvia 
Porter, of the New York Post, for 
“best financial and business reporting 
of the year.” 

Mrs. Scott’s winning story concerned 
a dog and his exclusive fire hydrant 
that found its way into cartography of 
the U. S. Army Engineers. Miss 
Porter was cited for her expose of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie cartel agree- 
ments, the Congressional “Silver 
Bloc” and other acute interpretations 
of business news. 

Addressing himself to Irving Cohen, 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, winner of 
an achievement citation for his con- 
ducting of a four-column page daily 
account of the doings of servicemen, 
and to the Headliners’ Club officers for 
recognizing the work, Capt. Lovette 
declared: 

“The finest thing that newspapers 
are doing today is being done through 
their service pages. No one can esti- 
mate the good done to America’s 
morale by such apparently insignifi- 
cant items as ‘Private First Class John 
Doe was promoted today to the rank 
of Corporal.’ To many, it bridges the 
gap between home and the battlefronts 
and armed camps of the world.” 

Knox Commends War Staffs 

Col. Knox’s message to the Head- 
liners’ membership. said: 

“I wish I could be with you per- 
sonally on this occasion when the 
deeds of American newspapermen 
are being reviewed. Even the casual 
newspaper reader today realizes that 
new standards of efficiency and ac- 
curacy have been set by American 








Miss Sylvia Porter, New York Post, shown 


receiving an achievement award from 
National Headliners’ Club for "best finan- 
cial and business reporting of the year" 
from toastmaster Don Rose, columnist of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, at 
group's tenth annual award banquet at 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 5. She was the 
first newspaperwoman eversto address the 
organization. 


correspondents working under fire 
during this war. 

“No other country in the world en- 
joys such complete coverage of world- 
shaping battles now in progress. That 
is due, not to modern miracles of 
transmission, but to heroic devotion to 
duty and actual bravery of individual 
correspondents who daily are dis- 
charging their responsibilities to a 
free press under the same dangerous 
circumstances as fighting men them- 
selves. 

“As of May 15, 1943, at least 15 
correspondents, several of whom were 
personal friends of mine, already have 
given their lives or are reported mis- 
sing in meritorious performance of 
their duties. Twenty-eight American 
newsmen are prisoners of the enemy; 
at least 60 others have been wounded 
in battle areas since Pearl Harbor. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


“To these men the people of this 
country owe a great debt of gratitude 
for the integrity which they have 
demonstrated in keeping the people at 
home informed concerning what their 
sons and brothers are doing on wide- 
ly-scattered fronts. I personally feel 
this obligation to these men and 
women, as I know the American news- 
paper industry and fraternity does. 

“As Secretary of the Navy I recog- 
nize the responsibility you have to 
the American public. I have done 
and shall continue to do everything 
in my power to assist newsmen in the 
performance of their vital duties. We 
must have a free press, an alert press, 
if we are to achieve the goals which 
motivate our participation in this 
terrible struggle between widely dif- 
fering philosophies of life and gov- 
ernment. 

“Officers and men of the Navy share 
this feeling with me. We know that 
men representing the American press 
at home and overseas are the highest 
type and the most skilled journalists 
in newspaper history. Through the 
National Headliners’ Club, we in the 
Navy. salute the correspondents in 
zones of operations as well as those 
who are keeping their eagle eyes on 
the home front. 

“I need not say to them, and to you 
gathered in Atlantic City—‘Keep up 
the good work.’” 


OPEN NEW CIRCUITS 


The opening of two new direct 
radiotelegraph circuits from the U. S. 
—one to Accra, Gold Coast, Africa 
and the other to Kabul, Afghanistan— 
was announced June 4 by Admiral 
Luke McNamee, president of Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Company, an af- 
filiate of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. This is the 
first direct telegraph service made 
available between the U. S. and these 
points and are the eighteenth and 
nineteenth international radiotele- 
graph circuits to be opened by Mac- 
kay Radio since the U. S. entered the 
war. 





TO THE REPORTERS 
By MORRIE RYSKIND 


So far in this war, twelve American correspondents have died in action, 
33 have been wounded and 65 taken prisoners—News item. 


The Nazis marched on Austria to launch the New World Order, 
And loud the voices shouted “Heil!” as Hitler crossed the border. 
But one guy wasn’t heiling—he was busy at a mike 

Explaining to America just what the show was like. 

The Storm Troops moved to cut him off, but all he did was look up 
With a “Quiet, muggs! I’m busy on an international hook-up.” 
The Troopers growled but vanished with a. hasty, “Ach—excuse!” 
For they didn’t care to tangle with a guy who got the news. 


With Oriental courtesy toward every fellow-man, 

The Japs were pouring hellfire on the foxholes of Bataan. 

With Honor as their watchword and Bushido as their book, 

They loosed their lightning from the skies, while earth and heaven shook. 
And brave men ran for cover, but a fool surveyed the scene 

And pecked it out for history on a portable machine. 

He watched the horde of Zeros that were darkening the sky-line 


And said, “Oh, boy! Oh, boy! 


Oh, boy! 


I'll bet I get a by-line!” 


They'll be in Tokio the day MacArthur pushes through: 
They'll be with Hirohito for His Final Interview. 

They'll beat the Grand Invasion by an hour to Berlin— 
They’ll be in Hitler’s office when the Yankee troops march in. 
And one will corner Hitler, while Der Fiihrer grows abusive, 
And say, “Keep talking, Adolf, but remember—it’s exclusive!” 
And when Benito tries to shoot himself one happy night, 

A guy from Life will make him wait to get the morning light. 


From the halls of Montezuma to the shores of God-Knows-Where, 
Wherever men in arms may go, they’ll find reporters there. 

While others get the medals, and the grandeur, and the glory, 
They’re satisfied if they can get—and write—the Inside Story. 

No muskets on their shoulders, but a camera instead 

(To show the world how men alive can look when they are dead) 
And typewriters to write the tale—and try to write it first 

For the AP and the U.P. and for William Randolph Hearst. 


AP’s Gallagher, 
Gilmore Home 
From War Fronts 


Correspondents Return 
From North Africa 
And Russia for Rest 


Wes Gallagher, Associated Press 
war correspondent on the North 
African front, came home June 6 by 
air for a hospital check-up and a bet- 
ter back brace so he can get back to 
the fighting zones soon. 

Gallagher was injured May 8 out- 
side Bizerte, just after its capture, 
when a jeep overturned and crushed 
a vertebra. He is in a cast which he 
must wear for several months but he 
expects to get a streamlined one that 
will enable him to get about more 
freely and lean up against a type. 
writer. 

Press Facilities Good 

Gallagher said, “by the end of the 
campaign Allied force headquarters 
had provided better press facilities 
than any army group thus far in this 
war. 

“A mobile press headquarters with 
tents, a correspondent’s mess, a press 
tent and sleeping quarters accom- 
panied the American Second Con 
wherever it went,” he added. “Jeeps 
with army drivers took the corre 
spondents from corp headquarters to 
the front and both airplanes and tele- 
type were rushed to Allied force 
headquarters for transmission by 
wireless and cable. 

“Of course this elaborate arrange- 
ment will disappear in the event ofa 
new invasion of the continent and the 
correspondents will have to sleep in 
the field with or without blankets 
with the fighting men just as they did 
during the initial landings in Africa” 

“One of the chief tragedies of the 
campaign for newspapermen has 
the execution of General Eisenhower's 
very liberal censorship policy by in- 
experienced British and American 
censors,” Gallagher concluded. “Eis- 
enhower established a policy calling 
for a minimum of censorship on mili- 
tary matters but in many cases par- 
ticularly in the latter stages of the 
campaign this policy was ba 
mangled by a lack of coordination on 
the part of the censors and their un 
willingness to accept responsibility.” 

Gilmore in from Moscow 

Eddy L. K. Gilmore of the APs 
Moscow staff also is home for a short 
vacation. He arrived from Mosco¥ 
June 2 after a fast trip by air. He 
will return there soon. 

Living conditions in Moscow, lt 
said, often are difficult because of tht 
war but he found compensations } 
the news interest that centers ther 
One of the problems is transportatio 
in the absolute night black-out. Dis 
tances are long between the censors 
office and the wireless station 4 
when important news is developint 
dispatches are carried by a relay of é 
1936 vintage Ford, a fleet-footed gi 
messenger and finally the correspol 
dent who often has to puff along w! 
his last “take.” 


BOYS PLEDGE BOMBER 


The 1,000 carrier boys of the Lf y 


Angeles Examiner have pledged thet 
selves to sell $175,000 worth of We 
Bonds and Stamps, sufficient to Pum 
chase a North American B-25 “Bit 
Mitchell” bomber. They visualize 

plane, sister ship of those that ral 

Tokyo, as an avenger for the heroes 
the raid who were executed by ® 
Japs and already have a name for 4 
“The Examiner Carrier Conquerd 
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CARTOON COMMENT ON HITLER'S DILEMMA AND STRIKES ON THE HOME FRONT 





"THE FACE THAT LAUNCHED 
100,000 PLANES 





—Fred O. Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





a 6243 
MEd O. STIOEL. 


HOLDING UP THE CELEBRATION 





—Edmund Duffy in Baltimore Sun. 


BUSY DAYS FOR THE LITTLE MAN 





—Elmer Messner in Rochester Times-Union, 





Phila. Bulletin 
Lists New City 
Postal Zones 


Performs Public Service 
With Alphabetical Index 
Showing Streets, Districts 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
this week performed an outstanding 
public service when it published the 
new post office delivery district num- 
bers for the city, the two-page layout 
containing thousands of names and 
numbers. 


In addition, so well has the promo- 
tion been received, that the Bulletin 
has published a pocket-sized Postal 
Guide which will be available shortly 
and will be sold at a price that merely 
covers the production costs. The 
pocket guide will be a Readers Digest 
size, 

Sought Simple Form 

When the original announcement 
was made by the U. S. Post Office 
in Washington that Philadelphia was 
one of the cities selected to operate 
under the new postal district number 
plan, the Bulletin published the P. O. 
announcement as well as a map of 
Philadelphia showing the boundaries 
of the 48 different districts of the city 
that represented the distributing points 
for mail and that required the addi- 
tion of the correct district number for 
all mail addressed within the area in- 
dicated for each district, according to 
George T. Eager, of the Bulletin. 

“In applying this to the specific 
Problem of our own mailing lists, we 
found that this plan was inadequate,” 
Mr. Eager explained. Many streets 


I extend from one district into another, 


other streets run for a few blocks and 
nm reappear a half-mile away in 
Some other section of the city. 

“To use a map, it would be necessary 
first to find on the map the street to 
Which your letter is to be addressed 
then to make sure just which district 
the house or building number was in. 
Even large scale maps do not show the 
street number for every block in the 


city so that the map plan was evident- 
ly impractical and time consuming. 

“We then got the idea that if we 
could know just which numbers for 
any one street are in each district and 
could publish a list of the streets of 
the city showing just which numbers 
are included in each postal district the 
sender of mail could easily find the 
proper district number for each ad- 
dress.” 

Postmaster Cooperated 

Upon approaching Joseph F. Gal- 
lagher, Postmaster of Philadelphia, the 
Bulletin found the information it 
sought but in an entirely different 
form than could be used by the public. 
The Bulletin translated the informa- 
tion into postal district numbers and 
then compiled a list of every street in 
the city followed by a table showing 
just which numbers on each street be- 
long to each postal district. Further 
checking and improving developed the 
directory into its final form. 

The Bulletin announced the publi- 
cation of its Postal Guide on the pre- 
ceding day and also bought time on 
the principal radio stations for the 
same day and on the day of publica- 
tion advising the public the Guide 
would appear in the June 9 editions. 

The Bulletin is sending a copy of its 
Directory to all out-of-town customers 
who are liable to have mailing ad- 
dresses in Philadelphia which they 
want to bring up to date with the pro- 
per postal district number. 

“In this way, we will be rendering a 
service, not only to the people of Phi- 
ladelphia but to firms who are doing 
business in Philadelphia,” Mr. Eager 
remarked. 


W. R. HEARST AWARDS 


Focusing the torch of knowledge on 
the golden pages of the nation’s 
achievements, Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country recently 
launched the William Randolph Hearst 
American History Awards for public 
and parochial high schools in cities 
where Hearst papers are published. 
The awards, a valuable collection of 
books covering the study of American 
history, will be made to the school 
scoring highest in marks at traditional 
June history examinations. 


Ralph Chandler 
Cited for 
Court Contempt 


Mobile (Ala.) Editor 
Defies Demand for 
Retraction of Editorial 


Mosire, June 10—Ralph B. Chand- 
ler, publisher of the Mobile Press- 
Register, is to appear before Judge 
Tisdale J. Touart of County Inferior 
Criminal Court tomorrow to show 
cause why he shouldn’t be sent to 
prison on contempt charges. 

Chandler was cited Tuesday after 
the judge’s deadline for retraction of 
and apologies for an editorial aimed 
at the court had passed. 

Judge Touart had held Chandler 
responsible for the editorial, in the 
morning Register, criticising the 
judge’s leniency in the case of a de- 
fendant accused of inciting rioting at 
a Mobile shipyard. 

Maintaining editorial criticism can- 
not be controlled or influenced by 
threats of jailing him, Chandler today 
said he’ll show in court Friday that 
the editorial in dispute was printed 
in behalf of the public welfare and 
facts of record substantiate the criti- 
cism. 

Touart telephoned the newspaper 
office Monday demanding the correc- 
tion and apology, claiming the edi- 
torial accused him of taking a “toss- 
up” course between conviction and 
acquittal. 

Chandler replied in a Page 1 state- 
ment “our reply to the court is that 
in these times of stress and emer- 
gency the Press-Register cannot per- 
mit its editorial columns to be either 
controlled or influenced by the threat 
of a jail sentence.” 

State law provides that Chandler is 
personally responsible for all matter 
printed in the papers published by 
Mobile Daily Newspapers, Inc., of 
which he is president. — 

Chandler has commended the Re- 
gional OWI director for his report on 
the matter. 


Cartoon Idea Hit on 
Both Sides of Ocean 


Another one of those cartoon coin- 
cidences that crop up from time to 
time has taken place but this one is 
unusual ‘in that the two knights of the 
drawing board who had similar ideas 
for their theme are 3,000 miles apart— 
one drawing for the New York Daily 
Mirror, the other for the London Daily 
Mirror. 

Fred Packer, New York Mirror edi- 
torial cartoonist, drew for the May 18 
issue of the daily a cartoon showing 
Mussolini “holding the bag”—the 
empty bag of Hitler’s promises. “Old 
Muss” is on the spot, standing in the 
center of a target on his sandy shores. 

On June 6, the New York Times re- 
produced in its Review of the Week 
section a cartoon amazingly similar in 
concept. It shows Mussolini on the 
identical spot, centered in the target, 
with his broken umbrella held to ward 
off Allied airpower. From the rusted 
Iron Man emanate heat waves . 
he’s on the hot spot. The cartoon is 
reproduced from the London Mirror, 
done by Zec. 


Tells Postmasters 
Not to Heed Critics 


WASHINGTON, June 9—Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker has in- 
structed local postmasters to pay no 
attention to newspaper criticism of 
second-class mail privilege revoca- 
tions, and to treat Congressional critics 
in the same light. 

His message says: “The position of 
the Post Office Department is that so 
long as statute laws place upon the 
Postmaster General the responsibility 
of deciding what is or what is not 
mailable, such a responsibility must 
not be evaded because of anticipated 
criticism.” 


a 
EDITORS TO MEET 

California editors will hold their 
sixth annual conference June 19 at 
Stanford University in a one-day 
session limited to wartime problems. 
Kenneth S. Conn, editor, Jan Jose 
(Cal.) Mercury-Herald and News, is 
chairman. 
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Staffs Covering 
North Africa Grew 
From 32 to 105 


Many of 26 Who Landed 
With Invaders Stayed 
To Cover Entire Campaign 


By CAPT. P. D. ELDRED 
Public Relations Officer 
Allied Force HQ, North Africa 


The windup of the Tunisian cam- 
paign, in which Axis forces were torn 
loose from their last grip on Africa, 
brought together 105 war correspon- 
dents, radio broadcasters, photog- 
raphers and artists. 

As the fighting went into its final 
stages, a large number of these were 
at the front with the British, American 
and French armies. Others were oper- 
ating out of Allied Force Headquar- 
ters and a few were in the zone of the 
interior covering behind-the-front ac- 
tivities in Morocco and Algeria. 

This great concentration of corres- 
pondents and photographers, assigned 
to transmit the story of the war direct 
from the theater of operations, had 
built up from an initial force of 32 
which came in when the November 
landings were made. 

There were 26 accredited correspon- 
dents and six photographers with the 
original task forces. And a majority 
of them stayed to see the North Afri- 
can operations finished six months 
later. 

131 Is Overall Total 


They were augmented steadily by an 
increasing number of correspondents 
and photographers, some of whom 
marched west with the British 8th 
Army from Egypt. Of those arriving 
in Northwest Africa, a number stayed 
only a few weeks or a few months, 
then departed. In all, 131 writers, 
news broadcasters, photographers and 
artists worked in the theater for all 
or part of the operations. 

The number fluctuated, there being 
66 in Northwest Africa on Jan. 9, and 
64 on March 15, in addition to those 
with the 8th Army. Then, as fighting 
converged in Tunisia, more and more 
came in to swell the April peak shortly 
before German and Italian reseistance 
began to collapse. 

Ruth Cowan of the Associated Press, 
Inez Robb of International News Ser- 
vice and Virginia Cowles of NANA 
visited the theater to tell about oper- 
ations from a woman’s angle. Mar- 
garet Bourke-White came to take pho- 
tographs for Time and Life. And 
finally, two artists arrived to round 
out pictorial coverage. They were 
Carol L. Johnson, of Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, and Fletcher Martin, 


of Life. 
List of Photographers 


Correspondents landing with the 
Allied forces on November 8 were: 

T. T. Watson, J. E. Lee, L. Bennett, and 
John W. Jarrell, all of International News 
Service; Philip Ault, Leo Disher, John A. 
Parris, Walter Logan and E. A. Russel, all 
of United Press; Harold V. Boyle, Lee N. 
Norgaard, R. C. Landstrom and W. P. King, 
all of Associated Press, and John Moroso, AP 
(with Navy); Drew Middleton and Frank 
Kluckhohn, New York Times; David Brown, 
Reuters; William W. White, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; William T. Stoneman, Chicago 
Daily News; J. H. Thompson, Chicago Trib- 
une; H. R. Knickerbocker, Chicago Sun; 
R. M. Stead, Christian Science Monitor; 
A. D. Divine and W. E. Mundy, British 
Press; E. A. Montague, London Times & 
Manchester Guardian; Edward J. Gilling, 
Exchange Telegraph. 

Photographers participating in the initial 
landings were: Jack S. Barnett, Fox Movie- 
tone; Sam Schulman and Samuel Goldstein, 
International News Photos; Irving Smith, 
Universal Newsreel; Eliot Elisofon, Life 
(with Navy); Harrison Roberts, AP. 

Howard Winner, Pathe Newsreel came 
ashore a few days after the initial landings. 
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NEWS CAMERAMEN IN AIR FORCES UNIT 


Many former well known news photographers pass through the mill of the Army Air 
Forces First Motion Picture Unit at Culver City, Cal., on their way toward becoming 


combat photographers in war theaters. 


Pictured here are a few officers now under- 


going such training. They'll leave soon to join motion picture combat units on 


respective assignments to United Nations air forces. 
Left to right are, kneeling: Lt. Paul Steger, Chicago 


scattered parts of the world. 


Their assignments will be in 


Times; Lt. Leon Keinigsberg, Chicago Tribune; Lt. Paul Cannon, Chicago AP Bureau; 
Capt. Theodore Rickman, M-G-M News of the Day, New York, demonstrating the 


hand-held movie camera. Standing: Capt. 


John C. Zimmerman, Universal Newsreel, 


New York; Lt. Charles S. Peden, News of the Day, New York; Lt. Jack A. Whitman 

Paramount News, Dallas, Texas; Lt. Joel Conway, Chicago Times; Lt. Robert L. 

Mooney, Philadelphia Inquirer; Lt. Leonard D. Bartholomew, Chicago Tribune; Lt. 
Charles Gekler, Chicago Sun; Lt. Bass, Chicago Sun. 





Correspondents at Allied Force Headquar- 
ters who came ashore a few days after the 
initial landings were: J. Wes Gallagher, AP; 
Christopher R. Cuuningham, U.P.; Robert G. 
Nixon, INS; P. S. Ure, London Times. 

Broadcasting company representatives who 
came ashore a few days after the initial land- 
ings were: John McVane, NBC; Charles C. 
Collingwood, CBS; M. C. Donovan, BBC. 

Correspondents who arrived later included: 
Ernie Pyle, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Donald G. Coe, Virgil Pinkley, Edward W. 
Beattie, Jr. and Reynolds Packard, all of U.P.; 
Don Whitehead, Daniel De Luce, Edward 
Kennedy and Ruth Cowan, all of AP; Pierre 
Huss, Michael Chinigo, Graham B. Hovey, 
Clinton H. Green and Inez Robb, all of INS; 
Alan Humphreys and James H. Nicholson, 
and Lloyd Williams, all of Reuters; Lincoln 
K. Barnett, Will Lang, Jack Belden and 
Charles Wertenbaker, all of Time and Life; 
Merrill M. Mueller and John Lardner, News- 
week; A. J. Liebling, The New Yorker; Ollie 
Stewart, Baltimore Afro-American. 

Radio Men Listed 

Also Frederick C. Painton, Reader’s Digest; 
Lawrence Wilkinson, London Daily Express; 
Philip Jordan, London News Chronicle and 
Daily Telegraph; John Jarvie, Empire Press 
(Australian); Gault McGowan, New York 
Sun; Guy Ramsey, London News Chronicle; 
Arthur Austin, London Daily Herald and 
Mail; James H. Wellard, Chicago Times; 
J. Redfern, London Daily Express; Andre 
Glarner, Exchange Telegraph; Russ Munro, 
Canadian Press; R. Legge, London Daily 
Telearaph; John D’Arcy Dawson, Allied News- 
Gordon Gaskill, American magazine: 
Demaree Bess, Saturday Evening Post; Donald 
S. Grant, Look magazine; Kenneth Crawford, 


papers; 


PM; G. Ward Price, London Daily Mail; K. 
Hooper, Truth (newspaper); R. MacDonald, 
Sydney Morning Herald; Joseph Harrison, 
Christian Science Monitor; Russell Till and 
John O'Reilly, both of New York Herald 
Tribune; Richard S. Mowrer, Chicago Daily 
News. 

Also T. R. Henry, Washington Star; Ivan 
Peterman, Philadelphia Inquirer; Seymour 
Korman, Chicago Tribune; Virginia Cowles, 


NANA; B. A. Brooks, London Daily Mirror; 
Alan Moorhead, London Daily Express; Evan 
Williams, London Daily Sketch; Rene Bou- 
chet, Depeche Algerienne; Pierre A. Ichac, 
Vaincre; Charles Pignault, “7.A.M.”; M. 
Robert Raymond, La Voix D’Amerique; 
Jacques Le Prevost, Petit Marocain, Echo du 
Maroc, Courrier du Maroc; A. Mazzela, Vigie 
Marocaine; Rene Pleiber, Dernieres Nouvelles; 
Christian Gaveau, France-Empire; W. J. Mun- 
day, Syndney Morning Herald; G. Brass, AST 
News Service; A. G. Clifford, London Daily 
Mail. 

Broadcasting company representatives ar- 
riving after initial landings: Robert Dunnett, 
BBC; Arthur E. Mann, MBS; Ralph N. Peter- 
son, NBC; Winston Burdett, CBS; H. 
Marshall, BBC; Eddie Baudry, CBC; F. C. 
Gillard, BBC; W. G. Brodie, BBC (New 
Zealand); I. B. ‘Anderson, BBC (S. African) ; 
T. O. O’Connell, BBC (So. African); E. G. 
Webber, BBC (New Zealand); N. Johnston, 
BBC (New Zealand); A. Curry, BBC (New 
Zealand). 


initial land- 
Struthers, 
Colliers; 


Photographers arriving after 
ings: Charles Corte, Acme; Ian 
Paramount (British); Robert Capa, 
Margaret Bourke-White, Time and Life; 
Michael Ackerman, Acme; Herbert White, 
AP Photos; Weston Haines, AP Photos; D. 
Elias, New Zealand photographer; N. Paton, 
New Zealand photographer. 

Artists arriving after initial landings: Carol 
L. Johnson, Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion; Fletcher Martin, Life. 


State “News Service” 
Proposed in Alabama 


A bill to set up a Division of Rec- 
ords and Reports in the office of the 
governor of Alabama met sharp crit- 
icism on June 4 from the Senate 
Finance and Taxation Committee but 
was finally reported favorably by that 
group. 

The measure, already approved by 
the House, carries an appropriation of 
$10,000 annually for the division, 
which would supplant the existing 
State of Alabama News Service. 

Sen. James A. Simpson, Jefferson 
County, questioned Lew Sharpley, 
news service director, as to whether 
the state should be in the news gather- 
ing and distributing business at all. 

“Is it not for propaganda purposes 
altogether?” he asked. “Like the re- 
leases that come from Washington 
bureaus, is it not to continue an ad- 
ministration in power or in favor with 
the people?” the senator pondered. 
Sharpley denied his news was biased, 
declaring he sent out only “straight 
news matter.” 

Sen. O. D. Carlton, of Marengo, said 
a Montgomery newspaper recently had 
carried a state news service picture of 
two wrecked fire trucks and said he 
would like to know what the state 
was doing taking and distributing such 
photographs to newspapers. 

. 


AGNEW TO RETIRE 


Dr. Hugh E. Agnew, chairman of 
the department of marketing, New 
York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, will retire and 
be named professor emeritus at the 
end of the present school year. He 
has specialized in the field of adver- 
tising media, and is the author of six 
books and numerous articles on the 
subject. He has been a member of 
the New York University faculty since 
1920 and has been a university teacher 
for 30 years. 


Court Nullifies 
Libel Verdict 
For $15,000 


Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
Sentinel Wins When Plaintiff 
Fails to Prove Malice 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 9—A $15,- 
000 libel judgment against the Park- 
ersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel was nulli- 
fied by the West Virginia State Su- 
preme Court, June 1, after it ruled 
that the plaintiff had failed to prove 
any malice in fact. 

A new trial was granted the news- 
paper in the case of Andy Swearingen, 


. who sued in 1941 on the ground that 


he had suffered damage from a Sen- 
tinel item based upon a State tax de- 
partment audit of Parkersburg city 
finances. 

Free Press Issue Raised 


At the time of publication in March, 
1941, Swearingen was a member of the 
Parkersburg City Council and a can- 
didate for Mayor of that city. The 
suit, one of four similar actions filed 
at the same time, was for $50,000. A 
jury returned a verdict for $15,000. 

The newspaper, in argument before 
the appellate court, had raised the is- 
sue of abridgment of freedom of the 
press if newspapers were to become 
subjects of suits while attempting to 
inform the public on affairs of govern- 
ment. 

The opinion by Judge W. T. Lovins 
did not make any specific reference to 
freedom of the press other than to 
state that newspapers have the duty 
and privilege of informing the public, 
but these must be within reasonable 
bounds. 

Judge Lovins held the case involved 
“qualified” privilege of publication as 
opposed to “absolute” privilege, add- 
ing that the determination of whether 
there was any abuse was a matter for 
determination in the courts. In re- 
versing the Wood county circuit court, 
the opinion said: 

“Having detemined that the occa- 
sion was one of qualified privilege and 
that the defendant did not abuse or 
exceed the privilege, either by vehem- 
ence of the published words or extra- 
vagant statement, the implication of 
malice is no longer present and the 
burden devolves upon plaintiff to 
prove malice in fact.” 

The plaintiff did not supply that 
proof, Judge Lovins said. 

The newspaper contended _ that 
Swearingen had not been mentioned 
by name in the article but the court 
took the position that “if defamatory 
words are published concerning a re- 
stricted group of persons, a member of 
that group may maintain an action 
thereon.” 


Waterbury Dailies 


Lose Damage Suit 

Damages of $15,000 were awarded 
June 9 in Waterbury, Conn. Superior 
Court to a ten-year-old girl whose eye 
was seriously injured by a piece of 
copper wire used to wrap bundles of 
copies of the Waterbury Republican 
and American. The newspaper was 
the defendant in the action. 

The complaint, brought in behalf 
of Margaret Scorpion, said that the 
circulation department of the news- 
paper used a corner near her home 
at 517 Highland Avenue as a delivery 
depot. The suit charged that on Feb. 
22, 1941, the girl found a piece of the 
copper wire on the step of her home 
and that when she picked it up to 
throw in the gutter the wire sprang 
up and struck her eye. 
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Geared for 


Like a team of powerful work horses, or a 
pair of well-oiled gears, BOTH parts of the 
Cleveland 2-in-1 market are important in your 
selling program for this prosperous industrial 
section. 


The two most active markets in Ohio— 
Greater Cleveland and the 26 adjacent coun- 
ties must be treated as one in distribution and 
in sales coverage. So, too, it is economically 
sound to treat them as one in your advertising. 


Never more prosperous than millions of dol- 
lars of war contracts have made them today, 
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these two rich, compact areas are blanketed 
by ONE newspaper—the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


More than a century of cultivation, not only 
in Greater Cleveland, but in the 143 cities and 
towns in the 26-county area as well, has in- 
sured the Plain Dealer an enviable position of 
confidence among the people who count in 
this 2-in-1 market. 


When you schedule the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer you get DOUBLE action at no greater 
cost. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Established 1842 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Weaver Publisher 
Of Ft. Worth Press 


Appointment of Don E. Weaver, 
editor of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Press, as publisher of the paper was 
announced this week by the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. He will retain 
his duties as editor. 

Mr. Weaver becomes editor and 
publisher following the recent ap- 
pointment of James A. Foltz, Jr., 
former business manager of the Press, 
as business manager of the Memphis 
Publishing Co., which publishes the 
Commercial Appeal and the Press 
Scimitar, also Scripps-Howard papers. 

As publisher Weaver will supervise 
both business and editorial depart- 
ments, which are in active charge of 
E. C. Willard, advertising manager, 
and M. W. Taggart, managing editor. 

Previous to becoming Press editor 
seven years ago, Weaver was editor 
of the Kentucky Post, another Scripps- 
Howard paper, for five years. His 
early training was gained on the Cin- 
cinnati Post, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and a weekly paper which he edited 
following his graduation from Denison 
University, Granville, O. 


PROTECT LEGAL STATUS 


The Nance-Cornels bill providing 
for retention of legal status of news- 
papers suspended because their own- 
ers enlisted or were inducted into the 
service was passed by the Oklahoma 
state legislature in the closing days 
of its session. The bill also provides 
that a daily which changes to a weekly 
retains its full legal status. It provides 
that newspapers retain their pre-war 
legal rights if they resume publica- 
tion within six months after the war 
ends. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


STREET CAR ROUTING SAVES GAS IN BOSTON 


BOSTON, June 7—Slashing many miles of in-town truck travel from its early 

morning distribution schedule, the Boston Post has “invented” a new use 
for trolley cars of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. and set up a potential 
wartime saving of countless gallons of gasoline by shipping thousands of 
copies via street car to outlying points, where they are picked up by trucks 
for completion of normal newsdealer deliveries. Original experiments, June 
1, proved so successful in saving gasoline without loss of time in final news- 
stand and home deliveries, according to Post management executives, that 
the street-car relay system is to be extended. Already the Boston (morning) 
Globe is making joint use of the trolley-car service originally chartered by 
the Boston Post. All street-car trips relaying newspapers in bulk bundles to 
suburban distribution centers are accomplished during the first four hours 
of the day, when tracks and rolling stock are normally idle except for in- 


frequent “owl cars.” 





RADIO MEN HONORED 


The Carlos Manuel de Cespedes Na- 
tional Order of Merit, highest civilian 
decoration of the Cuban government, 
has been conferred by President Ful- 
gencio Batista of Cuba upon William 
S. Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Edmund A. 
Chester, CBS Director of Short Wave 
Broadcasting and Latin American Re- 
lations. The awards are in recogni- 
tion of their achievements “in fur- 
thering continental solidarity through 
the creation and operation of the 
CBS Network of the Americas.” This 
chain of 97 stations, linking all of the 
20 Latin American republics, com- 
pleted its first year of full-scale oper- 
ations May 19, last. 


HAS SHOP PAPER 


Voluntarily contributed and volun- 
tarily supported, “Chow Call,” a bi- 
monthly pocket-size paper for former 
colleagues now in the armed services 
and war work, currently is being 
published by the staff of the Wilkes 
Barre (Pa.) Times Leader-Evening 
News. 





Revise YOUR 


AKRON 


MARKET DATA 


The following figures on Akron are the latest avail- 
able; use them to bring your Market data up to date. 


YEARLY PAYROLL .... 


. -$324,000,000 





MONTHLY PAYROLL..... 


$27,000,000 





NUMBER EMPLOYED ..... 


127,000 














Greater POPULATION ...... 332,000 
summit POPULATION ...... 400,000 
424. DAILY CIRCULATION 125,277 
“24. SUN. CIRCULATION. 112,325 





4 


only. 





Employment and payroll figures are based on latest reports of Ohio's 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation and are for Greater Akron 


< 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 





AKRON'S ONLY DAILY AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 








Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


N. Y. POST COVERAGE 


Mary J. McClung, advertising di- 
rector of the New York Post, has an- 
nounced that in the interest of more 
personal contact with advertising 
agencies throughout the country, the 
national department of the Post has 
organized for direct coverage of the 
national advertising field. All such 
contacts now operate out of the home 
office of the Post at 75 West Street, 
New York. The department is under 
the direction of Edward C. Kennelly, 
who has been associated with the New 
York Post since 1937. He was ap- 
pointed national advertising manager 
last December. 


2 
NAMED TO BOARD 
Mrs. Frances Ogden Stubblefield, 
president of the News Publishing Co. 
of Wheeling, W. Va., has been named 
the first woman member of the board 
of directors of the West Virginia Pub- 
lishers Association. She is the suc- 
cessor of her father, the late H. C. 
Ogden, who served on the board many 
years. 


Noyes Names Two 
ANPA Committees 


President Linwood I. Noyes, Iron- 
wood (Mich.) Globe, has announced 
appointment of the following members 
of the ANPA Committee on Supplies 
and Committee on Social Security: 

Supplies: John L. Blake, Scripps- 
Howard Supply Co., chairman; CB 
Gilroy, San Francisco Chronicle; Ar- 
thur T. Gormley, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune; J. A. Griffin, Jr., Chicago 
Times; Carl F. Hotopp, New York 
Times: James L. Knight, Miami (Fla) 
Herald; R. O. Sternberger, Hearst 
Newspapers; Hugh H. Trotti, Atlant, 
(Ga.) Constitution; Arthur C. Wahl- 
stedt, Kansas City (Mo.) Star and 
Times, 

Social Security: A. V. Miller, New 
York Herald Tribune, chairman; James 
E. Chappell, Birmingham (Ala.) News 
and Age-Herald; T. E. J. Crowley, 
New York Journal-American; Arthur 
J. Gordon, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard; Chester C. Gray, Boston 
Post; J. A. Griffin, Jr., Chicago Times; 
Philip L. Jackson, Portland Oregon 
Journal; William R. Little, Washing- 
ton Star; William F. Lucey, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Gazette; G. L. 
Mims, Houston Chronicle; Clark F. 
Waite, Southern California Associated 
Newspapers. 


NEW “PONY EXPRESS” 


A “pony express” is now serving 
customers of the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen Patriot in the northeastern section 
of the city. Merrill Moss, 14, who be- 
came a Citizen Patriot only a few 
week ago, decided that rationing, as 
applied to bicycle tires, would give 
him no worries, so his mode of de- 
livery is a pony and cart. 
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The new Saginaw General 
Motors’ aluminum plant has add- 
ed another 1200 highly paid 
workers to Saginaw’s population. 
New additions to other Saginaw 
industries will add another 3500 
workers in the next six months. 


The Saginaw area, with a total 
population of almost 100,000, is 
in the strongest economic posi- 
tion it has ever known. Employ- 
ment and payrolls have never 
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SAGINAW Welcomes 1200: 


More General Motors Workers 
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been so high before. 


Booth 
Newspaper Market — covered 
practically home by home by the 
Saginaw News. 


Saginaw is another 


For further information on the 
Saginaw Market, and _ the 
Saginaw News, call I. A. Klein, 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or 
John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


( SAGINAW NEWS )) 
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FOR JUNE 12, 1943 


“When I’m in New York, reading The Sun 
is a daily ‘must.’ Your woman’s page is a 
constant source of useful information, and 
I've become a regular follower of Edith M. 
Barber’s clever food recipes. Then, too, I’ve 
always admired The Sun’s editorials for their 
candor and timeliness.” 


JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS—“kiss and Tell” 





“Thorough news coverage and a wealth of 
teadable features have made me a regular 
Sun reader. I particularly enjoy John Kier- 
an’s ‘One Small Voice,’ and always find Ward 
Morehouse’s comment on the theatre timely 
and interesting. Edward Van Every, the box- 
ig writer, is another Sun favorite.” 


JOHN EMERY—“Angel Street” 
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No. 5 of a series highlighting the acceptance of the New York Sun among responsible people whose opinions count. 





Off-stage, the glamorous world of 
make-believe becomes reality. Stars be- 
come real people. Cues and curtain calls 
give way to headlines and by-lines. 
Newspapers are eagerly followed— 
evaluated for accuracy, completeness, 
readability and entertainment. And 
through this day-to-day appraisal, The 
Sun has become an established habit 
with theatrical folk. Wherever opin- 
ion counts, accumulated evidence spot- 
lights the reports of the L. M. Clark 
research organization, whose impartial 
surveys rate The Sun “one of America’s 
best read metropolitan dailies.” 


i Sun 
NEW YORK 


Represented in Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles by Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company; In Boston, Tilton S. Bell 





“I acquired The Sun habit from my father, 
who was a newspaper man. Since then I’ve 
discovered that no other paper has as read- 
able and informative an amusement page, or 
a columnist to equal Ward Morehouse. I 
also consider The Sun’s editorials and spe- 
cial features outstanding.” 


PEGGY WOOD—“Blithe Spirit” 





\) WHERE OPINION COUNTS 
dime 


TS WHERE OPINION COUNTS _ 












“The obvious sincerity of The Sun’s news 
reporting gives it a character that appeals 
strongly to my taste. Naturally, my interest 
centers around your amusement pages and 
Ward Morehouse, whose ‘Broadway After 
Dark’ column and play reviews are ‘must’ 
reading. John Kieran is another Sun favorite.” 


JOAN WETMORE— ‘Counselor-At-Law” 





“The Sun has plenty of ‘box office’ for my 
money —a lively amusement page, lots of 
good sports features and all the news I can 
digest in my daily bout with the headlines. 
Also, it’s ‘easy reading’ from front page to 
funnies—and that certainly rates a curtain 
call from ‘yours truly.’” 


ALLEN JENKINS—‘Something for the Boys’ 
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News Tip Prizes 
Aid Coverage 
With Small Staff 


Amarillo, Tex., Daily Solves 
Shortage of Reporters 
By Enlisting Readers 


Two children burned to death in 
a defense plant trailer camp 50 miles 
from Amarillo. A worker at the 
plant long-distanced his wife in 
Amarillo and told her to call the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-News.. The 
wife called the paper two minutes be- 
fore the afternoon deadline, and the 
story got in the paper. 

What the defense worker wanted 
was a chance at the cash prizes given 
for news tips. The paper pays $5, 
$3 and $2 weekly for the best three 
tips. The news tip business was 
started four years ago mainly as a 
way of keeping up public interest in 
the newspapers; now it is coming in 
very handy. 
get dozens of good stories that would 
be missed were it not for the news- 
tippers; the readers are actually fur- 
nishing much of the local news. 

Checking Facts Easy 


The war has cut almost to skeleton 
status the staff, and the little features 
have to be forgotten so there will be 
time for handling the rationing news 
and other important happenings. The 
tips from the readers keep the local 
items flowing in; 8 times out of 10 
the reader who telephones in the 
tip can give all the facts and estab- 
lish them to the point where no check- 
ing is necessary. Most of the others 
can be checked without difficulty. 

A reporter paid many times as much 
as the amount of news tip prizes 
couldn’t bring in as much interesting 
news as the tippers. Let there be an 
accident or a fire: the telephones at 
the Globe-News get busy at once. 
In the case of major traffic crashes 
the paper usually telephones the police 
to tell them about the crash instead 
of asking for information. The news- 
tipsters do the work. A shooting will 
bring scores of calls from the neigh- 
berhood. Nine times out of 10 a rep- 
utable eye-witness is among the 
callers; this is of particular aid to a 
short staff. 

The papers are well protected dur- 
ing the few early morning hours dur- 
ing which no editorial man is on duty. 
The tipsters telephone the paper; if 
there is no answer they telephone staff 
members. This has been profitable 
more than once. 

An airplane crashed on a ranch. 
The Globe-News knew about it in 


Each month the papers, 





for a news tip prize. An officer flew 

his heavy bomber two hundred miles 

after ordering his crew to bail out 

in bad weather. A tipster at the air- 

port made a call worth $5 to him. 
Big and Little Stories 


The tipsters have called in many a 
big story the papers would have 
missed or, at least, stumbled into 
later than a daily paper likes to handle 
such yarns. But if there was never 
a tip on the big story, the tipster 
business would still be one of the 
greatest things in wartime attempts 
to cover a community and territory 
for two daily newspapers. The little 
stories that would be missed even 
were the papers over-staffed are the 
things that count. 

A woman in the edge of town dis- 
covered a man stealing milk from her 
cow. She called in the story for her 
small son. It was worth $5 to him. 
A horse was nuzzling the handlebars 
of a boy’s bicycle. The halter caught 
on the bars; the horse reared. There 
was a community party at which the 
horse actually rode the bike a few 
feet. The boy who lost the bike was 
too dejected to think of a news tip, 
but the mother was alert. She tele- 
phoned. The result: a front-page fea- 
ture about a horse riding a bike; $5 
for the boy toward a new bicycle. 

The Globe-News gets a lot of 
neighborhood gossip and worthless 
tips, but they aren’t much trouble, 
especially when compared with the 
excellent tips that come along every 
day. 

The tip business has proved one 
thing about the public: a great many 
people have excellent news judgment; 
they know what will get feature play. 
In several cases the tipsters on good 
stories have suggested they had tips 
“for page 1 items.” Some of them 
had page 1 items. For example a 
woman telephoned with what she 
said was a page 1 story. A local air 
forces officer had been wounded in 
India. When he was taken to a hos- 
pital a nurse reached for a surgical 
dressing. She noticed the package 
of dressings came from the wounded 
man’s home town. The soldier felt 
that his mother had wrapped the 
dressing, for she was a religious Red 
Cross worker. 

At the time, the big Red Cross cam- 
paign was in full blast. The tipster 
said, ,, This ought to make the front 
page. 

It did; the county made its Red 
Cross quota next day. 





Employees’ Withholding 
Exemption Certificates 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


MORE NEA ANSWERS 


Cuicaco, June 7—Additional replies 
to the National Editorial Association 
questionnaire among small daily and 
weekly newspapers concerning the 
Bankhead Bill, asking the government 
to spend $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 a 
year on newspaper advertising to sell 
War Bonds, show a preponderance in 
favor of such government policy. Out 
of a total of 2,380 replies received to 
date, 2,231 state the government 
should pay for bond advertising, with 
145 answering no to the question. In 
answer to whether or not such adver- 
tising might influence editorial policy, 
2,032 replied in the negative and 340 
in the affirmative, with 2,095 stating 
that government bond advertising 
would not be considered a subsidy and 
342 believing it would. (See E. & P. 
for May 15.) 


JOURNALISTS’ SCHOOL 


Caracas, June 7—Foundation of a 
school for journalists is being consid- 
ered by the Ministry of Education, it 
is revealed by Minister Rafael Vegas. 
Establishment of such a school has 
long been sought by the Venezuelan 
Association of Journalists. A member 
of the association, Francisco J. Avila, 
has been commissioned to study the 
organization of the Journalists School 
in Havana, and to report to the Min- 
istry. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR DIES 


James Fred Estes, 71, telegraph edi- 
tor of the Boston Daily Record and 
former editor of the Boston Evening 
American, died suddenly at his home 
June 6. He began his newspaper 


career 45 years ago on the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, and was its man- 
aging editor for 25 years. 


District Seeking 


License from Papers 


The District of Columbia is attempt. 
ing to get newspapers to secure li. 
censes to send their papers into the 
district, the June 9 Bulletin of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As. 
sociation notes; ‘Under laws of the 
District of Columbia, effective in 1942 
corporations except those expressly 
exempt from the tax imposed by the 
law, engaged in any business or re- 
ceiving any income from District of 
Columbia sources must obtain a li- 
cense on or before the first day of 
January of each year,” the Bulletin 
says. The law provides as follows; 

“Every corporation not having an 
office or place of business in the dis- 
trict but which receives income from 
District sources or engages or en- 
gages in or carries on any business 
in the District by or through an em- 
ploye or agent shall procure the li- 
cense provided by this title.” 

The Income Tax Division for the 
District of Columbia has _ recently 
written to a number of newspapers 
enclosing license questionnaires, forms 
for making applications for license, 
and income tax return forms for the 
year 1942,” the Bulletin states. How- 
ever, it continues, “ANPA counsel ad- 
vises that in light of the recent deci- 
sion by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the Jehovah’s witnesses case the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has no power to ex- 
act a license or a license tax fee from 
any newspaper whether published in 
the District or sending its papers to 
the District.” 


a 
NEW ANPA MEMBER 
The Monmouth (Ill.) Review-Atlas 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 











With final government approval, Scran- 
ton watches the speedy construction of 
an important manufacturing plant dedi- 
cated to bomber wings. Operated by 
Murray Corporation of America, under 
official sponsorship, this new, vital in- 


dustry will give steady employment to at ieast 7,000 well-paid 


five minutes; a cowboy was looking workers. 


‘@ MOBILE 


ALABAMA 


The Nation’s 
Fastest Growing City* 


Employers must obtain these W-4 
forms and have them filled out by 
employees in order to inaugurate 
the withholding tax under the 
new pay-as-you-go bill. Forms 
will be supplied by the U. S. 
Treasury, but may not be avail- 
able as promptly as employers 
will need them. 


NEA’s Commercial Department 
can supply these forms in any 
quantity desired, immediately 
upon the signing of the bill by 
the President. 


Prices: 


Already Scranton turns out 25% of the Army’s camouflage net- 
ting. 1,500 skilled employees will produce War Department Piston 
Rings. In all, 35 additions have been made to Scranton’s rapidly 
growing industrial picture, many of them of a type to continue after 
the Peace is won. Two new tobacco enterprises keep 2,400 workers 
gainfully busy. 
















Therefore, Scranton does not depend upon its 11% increase in 
anthracite mining. The economic set-up has changed. 


* U.S. Census Bureau 


Over 


200,000 


Growth in the prosperous-type of population is inevitable. .. . 
Now City Zone, A. B. C. 186,868 . . . Trading Area, 228,505... 
County Total, 301,064. 


The paralleling growth in circulation of THE TIMES emphasizes 
leadership in this market—47,357. 


City Zone Population** 


**Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(Paragraph 28 [(A}) 


THE MOBILE PRESS REGISTER 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


$2.50 per hundred 
$7.00 per thousand 
$35.00 per 10 thousand 


F.0.B. CLEVELAND 











The Scranton Times. 


Represented By 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Commercial Department 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 


1200 W. Third St., Cleveland Ohio 


Scranton's First Newspaper for More Than a Third Century 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, Representatives 
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FOR JUNE 12, 1943 








Follow that man...he knows more about newspapers 
in Cincinnati than anyone in the U.S.A. !” 


Who is he? He's the Cincinnati retailer . . . the fellow who's 
right on the local scene, in the papers, day after day. If he 
picks em wrong, he’s got sales figures to set himself right 
within 24 hours. 








CIRCULA TION 
942 vs. 


1932 


That’s the fellow who's switching to The Enquirer in Cin- i 1942 oy, 
° . ’ P “™. Paper «a> nge % 
cinnati. And that’s the fellow whose lead a lot of national * “A 157,397 156, 3g2 _ 
; ; te te3 P.M. Paper «ps ow Ma 
advertisers are following, today. Makes sense, doesn’t it? aper “B’ 166,265 154,956 6% 
Daily Enquirer ; —11,309 a 6.8%, 





If your list includes the Cincinnati market . . . pick the paper 
for the job that’s doing the job, today... The Enquirer. 





HERE'S HOW RETAILERS 


ERS 
RATE THE FOUR LOCAL PAP 
















E 
RETAIL DISPLAY LINAG 


THE SWING IS TO 






i Enquire , «od 209, 
ee Enquirer wy 609,108 lines 
u oat’ Los “ 
Afternoon Paper tt aul 425,046 lines 


Afternoon Paper 


edia Records Represented by Paul Block and Associates 


Source: M 


SAYS GOOD MORNING TO ITS READERS AND GOOD BUSINESS TO ITS ADVERTISERS 
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THE AP, being ready, scored a 
smashing beat on the Argentine 
revolution. 


It was at least 18 hours ahead 
of ALL opposition with the first 
action photos. 


Within a few hours after the 
story broke, AP, through its Latin- 
American affiliate, La Prensa Aso- 
ciada, dispatched five radiophotos 
to New York showing troops 
marching on the capital, Generals 
Rawson and Ramirez, and other 
scenes, 


AP WIREPHOTO relayed these 


pictures from coast to coast when 
the headlines were hottest. AP 


TELEMATS were dispatched 
from San Francisco, Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, Atlanta and 
New York, Thus, AP newspapers, 
as usual, were able to play the 
pictures with the story. 

The Associated Press also was 
first with news reports of the up- 
rising, climaxing an outstanding 
record of firsts in the reporting 
of Latin-American affairs since 
the war began. AP’s special Latin- 
American experts in Washington 
and New York supplied immedi- 
ate background and interpreta- 
tion. ' 

Only AP newspapers had such 


coverage! 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Key to AP Coverage 


Oar Latin— American 
bureaus. 

In addition, AP has cor- 

respondents in all of the 

important cities of Latin- 

America. 


Caracas 


Rio De 
Janeiro 











OWI Has New 
Way to Transmit 


Radio Pictures 


Uses Equipment Built by 
N. Y. Times Telephoto 
‘ Equipment, Inc. 
ilizi equipment manufactured 
an tae Telephoto ey 
Inc., owned by the New York =~ 
a new technique for the anager poe 
transmission and distribution of = 
news photographs and facsimiles om 
been developed in recent months y 
the overseas branch of the Office o 
ation. 
bs heen so successful that the 
flow of pictures of American ne pee 
and accomplishments to oe -_ 
warring countries has been greatly in 
creased, according to Owl. 
Developed by OWI! ween 
ictures of America’s gigantl 
sane program, of its ee 
sources in men and weapons, an - 
its growing military achievements ar 
being made available daily by wonton 
method to an estimated 300,000, : 
persons, including residents of Grea 
Britain, Sweden, Russia, Spain, —— 
erland, North Africa, Turkey, India, 
China and Australia, the Owl a. 
The new method developed by the 
OWI, as explained by George J . mecca 
mel, chief of the technical equipmen 
division of its overseas erger yp tered 
sists of the blind broadcast of photo- 
graphs over short-wave radio oo 
that are beamed over Great _— : 
courses to various parts of the wor ; 
Any one with the requisite technica 
equipment can pick up these —. 
Mr. Hummel was formerly employ 
by Times Wide World picture agency, 
which was sold to the Associated Press 
a few years ago although the Times 
retained the right to its gee 
equipment. He was with AP = 
joined OWI the day after Pearl ae “ 
Until this system was develope 
most radio news photographs = 
sent over established commercial “9 : 
circuits. The sending operator = - 
normally being the transmission 0 A . 
picture until after he had establishe' 
contact with the receiving operator, 
and he sent the picture directly over 
rolled circuit. 
: Same the tremendous pressure 
of the war international communica- 
tions facilities of all kinds have — 
so overtaxed with official, press oe 
private messages that the Ow! fount " 
when it began to look into the radio 
photograph situation last summer, that 
existing channels were inadequate to 
transmit the number of pictures its 
experts considered desirable. ‘ 
Consequently it began the experi- 
ment of the blind short-wave — 
casts. It was found that experience 


i as 
operators could pick up as —_ - 
eight pictures in an hour's some 
broadcast, which is more than the 
normal number transmitted over a 
controlled commercial circuit in the 
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same length of time, according to OWI 
technicians. 

The quality of the broadcast pictures 
appeared to be excellent. 


The OWI regularly rents from estab- 
lished broadcasting and communica- 
tions agencies two and one-half hours 
of short-wave radio time a day. It 
uses this time to send out four news 
picture broadcasts—one beamed to 
Northern Europe, covering Sweden 
and Russia and carrying on to Bom- 
bay; a second beamed to Central Eu- 
rope, covering London, Istanbul, Bei- 
rut, Cairo and other points; a third to 
North Africa, and a fourth to Central 
and South Africa. 


Meanwhile the OWI has been send- 
ing receiving equipment and techni- 
cians to operate it to key points all 
over the world as rapidly as possible. 
Most of the sending and receiving 
equipment used, according to Mr. 
Hummel, is manufactured by the 
Times Telephoto Equipment, Inc. He 
said that this equipment is preferred 
because of its portability, the units 
weighing only 45 pounds each . 

Equipment Widely Used 

At present the equipment is func- 
tioning in Beirut, Berne, Bombay, 
New Delhi, Brazzaville, French Equa- 
torial Africa; Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo; Cairo, Chungking, Kunming, 
Istanbul, Johannesberg, Madrid, Mel- 
bourne, Moscow, Stockholm and Al- 
giers, and the number of stations is 
constantly growing. Some of these 
stations also are equipped to send pic- 
tures back to the United States. 

Because of the fact that photo- 
engraving equipment is not avail- 
able in some of these places, the 
OWI also is shipping out small off- 
set and relief printing presses, which 
are able to reproduce the pictures in 
the form of page ‘inserts. 
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ment VICTORY becomes a reality. 
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In addition to the beamed broad- 
casts, the OWI is making full use 
of the established commercial facili- 
ties, Mr. Hummel said, and in certain 
neutral countries where the govern- 
ments have specified that their own 
agencies must operate the equipment, 
the OWI has made available the nec- 
essary equipment and the technical 
workers to operate it, on a semi-com- 
mercial basis. 

“I want to emphasize the fact that 
our service is in no way competing 
with or impairing the value of the 
established commercial radio circuits,” 
Mr. Hummel said. “Rather, it is sup- 
plementing these circuits by providing 
a method of transmitting a greater 
number of pictures advantageous to 
our war program than would other- 
wise be the case. 

“In this way we are developing a 
post-war market for American pic- 
tures and we are demonstrating the 
feasibility of an international picture 
network.” 

Austin G. Cooley, a pioneer in the 
field of transmission and distribution 
of radio news photographs and fac- 
simile, is manager of the Times Tele- 
photo Equipment, Inc. He has been 
instrumental in developing the equip- 
ment now manufactured by the Times 
subsidiary and operated by the OWI. 
He has been with this work since 1922. 


« 

MBS GETS ALL-STARS 

The 1943 All-Star baseball game to 
be played on Tuesday night, July 13, 
or if postponed, on the afternoon of 
July 14 in Shibe Park, Philadelphia, 
will be broadcast exclusively over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System network 
under sponsorship of Gillette Safety 
Razor Company. Gillette purchased 
the radio rights for $25,000 and this 
sum will be turned over with all 
other receipts to the major leagues 
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baseball equipment fund for the armed 
forces. This marks the first time that 
the All-Star game has had an ex. 
clusive radio sponsor. Gillette has 
sponsored World Series broadcasts 
over MBS since 1939. 


P. L. Jackson Heads 
Pacific Ad Council 


San Francisco, June 9—P. L. Jack. 
son, co-publisher, Portland Oregon 
Journal, is the newly-elected presi. 
dent of the Pacific Coast Division, 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Jackson was elected Tuesday at the 
organization’s fourth annual meeting 
here. He succeeded Roy A. Brown, 
San Rafael (Cal.) Independent, who 
was_ elected secretary. Ingraham 
Read, Oakland Post-Enquirer, is first 
vice-president, with Lester G. Brad. 
ley, San Diego Union and Tribune 
Sun, second vice-president. J. L. Cau- 
thorn, San Francisco News, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Norman Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, remains advisory board chair- 
man. Newly elected directors are J. 
D. Funk, Santa Monica (Cal.) Out. 
look; Hugh Walls, Sacramento Bee; 
Clark F. Waite, Southern California 
Associated Newspapers; M. J. Frey, 
Portland Oregonian, and Brown. 

H. C. Bernsten, general manager, 
described the meeting as “very rep- 
resentative,” with attendance topping 
last years. Bureau memberships 
have been well maintained with pros- 
pects for increases. Member papers 
generally were reported making sub- 
stantial gains in the face of intense 
war conditions. Only exceptions were 
a few interior points unbolstered by 
war projects. Even there wise man- 
agership was reported successful in 
coping with unfavorable factors. 
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We're Still Adding 
Thousands In Troy! 


As the many diversified industries in 
Troy and its A.B.C. City Zone take on more 
war tasks their force of skilled workers’ 


Latest to announce expansion is the Ford 
Motor Co., which is adding hundreds more 
workers as it starts making parts here for 
the powerful Pratt & Whitney airplane 


These new earners will boost to greater 
levels the already unprecedentedly high 
purchasing power in this metropolitan cen- 
ter of more than 115,000 consumers. Troy's 
sales potential today outranks many former 


The Record Newspapers, Troy’s sole dai- 
lies, reach “everybody,” enabling you to do 
the complete job here for only 12c per 
line — lowest cost single-medium blanket 
coverage of any major New York market! 
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Chief Fire Controlman scans the horizon for enemy ships 
and planes . . ever on the alert and prepared to meet opposition 
from sea or air. So it is with American Industry in backing these 


men with the world’s finest equipment. 


And when complete Victory is won Industry will return to 


the many commercial channels, from which it has been called, 


with renewed vigor new methods revolutionary ideas; 


conscious of great achievements and resourcefulness. 


Until that time the Trade must keep vigilant watch over 


material resources now on hand. Machinery must be given 
frequent, thorough inspections. When worn Press parts need 


replacement Goss Service and Maintenance is ready. Call on 


them before costly breakdowns occur. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Five days after Pear! 
Harbor formal pres- 
entation of the Navy 
“E” Burgee pennant 
was made. Today, 
Gess is ptoud to fly 
the B”’ Burgée, with 
three stars subsequent- 
ly attached, indicating 
more than three and 
one half years of con- 
tinous exceptional 
Production Perfor- 
mance. 
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Skillfully condensed for the 


benefit of busy wartime readers 
* 
For Release 


In ten 1000-word instalments 


June 27 
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A new, exclusive article 
by Mr. Willkie dealing with 
recent events as foreshadowed | 
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HOW LONG A FREE PRESS? 
A MONTH has passed since the momentous 

United States Supreme Court decision of May 
10 gave to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the power of life and death over the com- 
position of traffic passing over the wires servicing 
radio stations, en route to the American public. 

A few voices have been raised in the wilder- 
ness of news from a global war in which great 
human freedoms are the stakes for which the 
democracies are fighting. But they have been 
far too few and have not been heard amid the 
echoes of bombings and cannonading on far- 
flung fronts. 


Freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
are among the liberties for which we and the 
other United Nations supposedly are fighting the 
evil forces of the Axis to “unconditional surren- 
der.” Yet at home a far-reaching decision by the 
supreme tribunal of our republic, involving—and 
in some minds even threatening—the very lib- 
erties upon which this nation was founded, re- 
ceives little more than passing notice in our news- 
papers. 

Justice Frankfurter wrote in the 5-to-2 majority 
decision which gave to the FCC absolute power 
over radio: “. . . we are asked to regard the 
Commission as a kind of traffic officer, policing 
the wave lengths to prevent stations from inter- 
fering with each other. But the (Communica- 
tions) Act does not restrict the Commission 
merely to supervision of the traffic. It puts upon 
the Commission the burden of determining the 
composition of that traffic. (Italics ours—Ed.) 


The National Association of Broadcasters, 
whose membership includes a number of news- 
paper publishers who also own radio stations, is 
frightened by the power which this decision gives 
to the FCC. “The control of what the American 
people hear on the air, under the language of 
this decision, passed from the American public 
whose wishes have determined the programs 
broadcast daily by over 900 radio stations—into 
the hands of a single all-powerful Commission 
whose edicts are final and conclusive,” accord- 
ing to the NAB. 

The FCC now can tell broadcasters what must 
be broadcast—whether it be news, public dis- 
cussion, political speeches, music, drama or other 
entertainment, the NAB adds. (Italics again 
ours—Ed.) And that situation, we believe, is 
loaded with dynamite that could and might blow 
not only freedom of speech on the radio lanes, 
but also free expression in the nation’s press out 
of its traditional and rightful place in America 
if the FCC and other officials were dictator- 
minded. 

Justice Murphy reflected the Court’s passing 
interest in the decision, which we have noted in 
the press since May 10, when he declared in his 
ringing dissent: 

“By means of these regulations and the en- 
forcement program, the Commission would not 
only extend its authority over business activities 
which represent interests and investments of a 
very substantial character, which have not been 
put under its jurisdiction by the Act, but would 
greatly enlarge its control over an institution 
that has now become a rival of the press and 
pulpit as a purveyor of news and entertainment 
and a medium of public discussion. 

“To assume a function and responsibility of 
such wide reach and importance in the life of 
the nation, as a mere incident of its duty t 
pass on individual applications for permission to 
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operate a radio station and use a specific wave 
length, is an assumption of authority to which I 
am not willing to lend my assent. 

7 . we exceed our competence when we 
gratuitously bestow upon an agency power which 
the Congress has not granted. Since that is what 
the Court in substance does today, I dissent. 

“.. . because of its vast potentialities as a me- 
dium of communication, discussion and propa- 
ganda, the character and extent of control that 
should be exercised over it by the government is 
a matter of deep and vital concern. 

“Events in Europe show that radio may readily 
be a weapon of authority and misrepresentation, 
instead of a means of entertainment and en- 


lightenment. It may even be an instrument of 
oppression. In pointing out these possibilities 


I do not mean to intimate in the slightest that 
they are imminent or probable in this country, 
but they do suggest that the construction of the 
instant statute should be approached with more 
than ordinary restraint and caution.” (Italics 
ours—Ed.) 

Perhaps the editors and publishers of many 
hundreds of American newspapers have looked 
upon this as radio’s fight, not theirs. This to us 
does not seem to be a realistic, long-range view- 
point. Our opinion that the May 10 decision is 
a major step toward infringement of freedom 
of speech is shared by others representing the 
press, among them David Lawrence, Washington 
columnist and editor of the United States News. 
But, sadly to say, the few who have spoken out 
against the decision are but voices in a war wilder- 
ness. 

In a recent column, Mr. Lawrence suggested 
an amendment to the first article of the Bill of 
Rights to protect freedom of speech against mis- 
use of the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

We may have more to say later about that 
proposal. But, according to Mr. Lawrence, and 
again we share his viewpoint: “The decision in 
the case of radio broadcasting issued recently 
shows particularly a trend toward governmental 
control of that means of communication which, 
taken together with the prosecution of the mem- 
ber newspapers of the Associated Press, reveals a 
prejudice and a_ political policy against which 
the people cannot be protected by the judiciary’s 
whims.” 

We believe sincerely that the editors who have 
not taken the time to read the texts of the ma- 
jority and minority opinions in the FCC case 
should do so at the first opportunity—and then 
think about the future. If the FCC has this 
absolute power over radio, one day it con- 
ceivably might be granted similar power over the 
traffic of the nation’s news services and news- 
papers—all under the guise of “regulation.” 

In the blunt language of Broadcasting in its 
May 24 issue, “the court set up the FCC as a 
sort of Lord High Executioner of all it surveyed, 


with that ephemeral, indefinable phrase ‘public 
interest, convenience or necessity’ its sharp-edged 
sword.” 

That is radio’s unenviable position today. Do 
the newspapers of this free nation, which is giv- 
ing its sons by the thousands for freedom, want 
to sit back unconcerned, absorbed in news from 
the battlefronts, while this goes on at home? If 
so, we can only remind them of David Law. 
rences’ recent remark that this decision, “while 
it puts radio broadcasting into a government 
strait-jacket, opens the way for strangulation of 
the newspapers of America.” 


COPY PLUS CONTINUITY 

WITH all the favorable circumstances which 

surround newspaper advertising today, in- 
cluding the great influx of institutional and pub- 
lic relations copy, there is still one chronic diffi- 
culty that needs attention if newspapers are to 
reach their full stature in the national field. That 
shortcoming is the need for better copy, plus sus- 
tained continuity. 

The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading 
furnishes ample proof that newspapers are being 
read and that this thoroughness of readership is 
being steadily intensified under the impact of 
war. Readership surveys show, however, that 
some ads are read much better than others. Good 
copy is usually second nature to intelligent re- 
tailers. In the national field, impelling copy— 
with sufficient continuity to drive home the ad- 
vertiser’s message—is not always to be found in 
newspapers. 

Newspaper advertising salesmen may try to 
dodge the issue by placing the responsibility for 
effective sales copy at the door of the advertis- 
in agency. In their eagerness to sell “space,” 
newspapermen have, perhaps, placed too much 
emphasis on selling methods and not enough 
thought on how to use space they have to sell. 

Ray McKinney, president of the American 
Association of Newspaper Representatives, 
brought this problem into sharp focus at this 
week’s New York meeting of the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association when he made 
the bald statement: “I deny that the newspaper 
is the poorest sold medium of all. I admit that 
the newspaper is the poorest used medium of all.” 

Mr. McKinney explained that after all the 
known and controllable factors are accounted for, 
there still remains the “unknown factor”—the 
thing that makes advertising pay. That essen- 
tial ingredient is the manner in which a prope! 
and effective use of newspaper space is employed 
by the advertiser. 

All the many assets of the newspaper medium 
are wasted if the copy does not register in the 
mind of the reader. Newspaper space salesmet 
know much about the controllable factors o 
their medium, but they might well begin think 
ing in terms of copy rather than space. Copy 
implies both good writing and sustained cot 
tinuity. 

Instead of depending solely upon the advertis 
ing agent to create successful copy, newspapt 
advertising men should embrace the opportunity 
to collaborate with the agencies in offering sount 
counsel on how best to use this powerful adver 
tising medium. The Bureau of Advertising até 
other agencies have many of the answers to tht 
copy-continuity problem. Newspaper salesmet 
can strengthen their position by developing * 
keener interest in what goes into the space they 
sell. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JOHN D. COWLES, president of the 

Minneapolis Star-Journal and Trib- 
une and vice-president of the Des 
Moines Register 
and Tribune, re- 
turned to Wash- 
ington June 8 
from a_ special 
lend - lease mis- 
sion to North 
Africa. Mr. 
Cowles passed 
several weeks 
there as a spe- 
cial representa- 
tive of E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Lend- 
Lease Adminis- 
trator. No de- 
tails of the trip were announced. 

John K. Walsh, editor of the Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Gazette, was awarded 
the honorary degree of master of arts 
at the annual commencement of Kala- 
mazoo College May 31. 


Harry G. Stoddard, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., recently was appointed 
to serve on the National Sponsoring 
Committee for the New Development 
Program of the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Jonathan Daniels, on leave as editor 
of the Raleight (N. C.) News & Ob- 
server serving as administrative as- 
sistant to President Roosevelt, was 
elected recently to an eight-year term 
on the board of trustees of Vassar Col- 
lege at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Virginius Dabney, editor, Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, in a com- 
mencement address at Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., called upon 
the South to become “independent 
politically.” 

James E. Craig, chief editorial 
writer, the New York Sun, was the 
principal speaker at the Lynchburg 
(Va.) College commencement, May 31. 

Gideon Seymour, editorial director, 
Minneapolis Star Journal, was re- 
recently elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra Association. 


In The Business Office 


HARRY KENTOR recently purchased 

the Minot (N. D.) News Agency 
and opened a retail store in connec- 
tion with it. H. J. Ryan, formerly cir- 
culation manager of the Allentown 
Chronicle-News and Flushing Jour- 
nal, is his partner. Kentor has worked 
on the old New York World, the New 
York Herald, and has been circula- 
tion manager successively of the 
Washington Times, the Akron (O.) 
Evening and Sunday Times, the 
Knickerbocker Press, and the Albany 
(N. Y.) Evening News. 


R. W. Beaty, formerly secretary- 
treasurer, has been appointed business 
manager of the Sumter (S. C.) Daily 
Item. 

Ray Reed has resigned from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
rotogravure advertising department to 
become advertising manager of the 
Moorhead (Minn.) Daily News. He is 
Succeeded by William E. Milligan in 
an office transfer. June Warner has 
Joined the papers’ advertising staff, 
replacing Kay Flier who goes to 
Richard L. Forrest Publications, in 
Minneapolis. 

Mary Kane, daughter of Thomas B. 

Kane, advertising manager for the 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial, has joined 
that paper’s city staff. 
Joyce A. Swan, business manager of 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune, was elected president of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club. 
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Leonard A. Gribbons, formerly in 
the circulation department of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Evening Gazette, was inducted into the 
Army at Fort Devens, June 8. 

Warren H. Bearden, advertising 
manager of the Atlanta (Ga.) Consti- 
tution, has been promoted to adver- 
tising director. 








In The Editorial Rooms 


LOUIS CLIFFORD, who for the past 

eight years has been assistant city 
editor of the Cleveland (O.) Press, has 
been appointed city editor. John M. 
Johnston, former city editor, returns 
to the Press city staff as special writer 
and investigator. 

John F. Chester, AP Boston bureau 
chief, will address the Massachusetts 
Press Association luncheon meeting, 
June 14, at Hotel Kenmore, Boston. 

Jared How, for five years on the 
Mankato Free Press city staff, is now 
city editor. Gerald Doyle, 1942 Min- 
nesota University graduate, has joined 
the city staff. 

John B. Danby, Wilmington (Del.) 
Journal-Every Evening copy desk 
“slot” man, has joined the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Townes 
are the parents of a son born June 6. 
Townes is assistant city editor of the 
Cleveland Press and a member of the 
1942-43 Nieman Fellowship class at 
Harvard. 


Joseph H. Miller, political writer for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, was pre- 
sented a gold watch by the Phila- 
delphia Lodge of the Fraternal Order 
of Police for his services to the police- 
men’s organization in behalf of pension 
legislation. 

Miss Joanna Eichmueller, former 
Philadelphia district girl ski cham- 
pion, is the latest addition to the edi- 
torial staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, as assistant to Harrison W. 
Fry, an associate editor. Miss Eich- 
mueller put in her journalistic ap- 
prenticeship at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where she served as 
correspondent for three years. 

Mrs. Joseph Robb, Jr., of Durham, 
N. C., the former Betsy Bryant, has 
joined the editorial department of the 
Morehead City (N. C.) Twin City 
Daily Times while her husband is in 
service in North Africa. 

Albert Landy, reporter for the De- 
troit News, has resigned to join the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

Mrs. Lorena Pringle Kilpatrick, for- 
mer society writer, Detroit News, and 
Roberta Applegate, formerly of the 
Detroit Free Press, are now reporters 
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with the Detroit bureau of the AP. 


Thomas E. Groehn, labor editor, 
Detroit News, is the father of a daugh- 
ter born recently. 


Mrs. Maude G. Schmitt has been 
added to the staff of the Detroit News 
as assistant garden editor to help Mrs. 
Ruth Mosher Place with the Victory 
Garden program. 

John des Chenes, former San Fran- 
cisco newspaperman, and Jerry Smith, 
Detroit publicist, have joined the De- 
troit News as reporters. Stoddard 
White and John McManis have been 
transferred from beats to the rewrite 
desk. 

Ernest E. LaBranche has resumed 
his duties on the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram copy desk after his return 
from Hollywood, Cal., where he served 
as technical adviser for the produc- 
tion of a motion picture, “The Iron 
Major.” 

Ted Meiers, for some years AP 
sports editor for Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord editorial rooms, is being trans- 
ferred to the AP headquarters in New 
York. 


Henry O. Belleville, Philadelphia 
reporter and rewrite man, is joining 
the public relations staff of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., in their 
Wilmington, Del., offices, after having 
recently been active in production of 
the Philadelphia Record’s industrial 
section. 


J. E. McKnight has been appointed 
managing editor of the Sumter (S. C.) 
Daily Item, succeeding H. D. Osteen, 
who has entered the Army Air Forces 
as a first lieutenant. Mrs. Frances 
Hildebrand replaces McKnight as 
news editor. 

George W. Edman, managing editor 
of the Berkshire Evening Eagle, Pitts- 
field, Mass., has joined the staff of the 
outpost service bureau of the New 
York OWI. 

Leigh E. Burdick has been named 
city editor of the Jamestown Post- 
Journal. He was former news editor 
of the Herkimer (N. Y.) Telegram 
and more recently on the copy desk of 
the Utica (N. Y.) Press. 

Raymond E., Bassett has joined the 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express copy 
desk. 

Richard Kendall has been made 
editorial writer for the Augusta (Me.) 
Kennebec Journal, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Frank Manson. 
Paul Plummer was moved from city 
to managing editor and Robert Drake 
from reporter to city editor. 

Jimmie Thompson, sports editor, 
Columbia (S. C.) State, has resigned 

(Continued on next page) 
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NANCY 


After running the “Nancy” daily 
strip for about a year and a half, 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch two 
or three weeks ago added the 
“Nancy” Sunday color page. 


Because, said The Post-Dispatch, 
Ernie Bushmiller’s comic had 
stood so well in a reader-poll to 
determine favorites. 


Now “Nancy,” exercising her 
feminine prerogative, reverses 
herself. After appearing in the 
Sunday color page in The Pitts- 
burgh Press, the chubby, clubby 
little comic star starts in to do 
her stimulating stint daily. 


Because, says Ed Leech, editor of 
The Press, “I like the strip. 
Chiefly because nobody gets mur- 
dered, kidnaped or blackmailed. 
There are no spies, Nancy is not 
engaged in the war and there 
does not seem to be any long 


continuity.” 


| Where both readers and editors 


agree that “Nancy” is good, who 
are we to argue? 


We are, however, ready to send 
you samples of “Nancy,” and 
terms. Would you like us to? 
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to return to Greenville, S. C., where 
he plans to engage in _ business. 
Thompson, a former member of the 
Greenville city council, has announced 
his candidacy for alderman from 
Ward 4. 

Dorothy Randall, shopping and 
fashion editor of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, has been elected regional 
director of the Pittsburgh Fashion 
Group. 

Babette (Bobby) Rosenau, a Cornell 
graduate who got her initial journal- 
istic experience on the college daily, 
has joined the Philadelphia Inquirer’s 
reportorial staff. 

Frank Hedge, Detroit Free Press re- 
porter, and his wife are the parents 
of a girl, born May 23. 

Martin Kane, formerly of United 
Press, New York, has joined the Ziff 
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Davis Publishing Company, of New 
York and Chicago, as assistant public 
relations director. Kane will be lo- 
cated in New York. 

John B. Donoghue, theater editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
and Mrs. Donoghue are the parents of 
a son born on Memorial Day. 

Charles J. Bellamy, editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News and 
Mrs. Bellamy celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary June 2. 

Ann Pommerleau, of the Augusta 


(Me.) Kennebec Journal society 
staff, has announced her engage- 
ment to Lieut. (jg) Lawrence 
“Chip” Caney. 


S. H. Steinhauser, radio editor of 
the Pittsburgh Press and Mrs. Stein- 
hauser celebrated their 26th wedding 
anniversary on June 1. 

Miss Florence E. Harrington, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota journalism school 
graduate, has joined the city staff of 
the Portland (Me.) Evening Express. 

Maurice T. Andrews, formerly with 
the Herald Tribune and Street & 
Smith publications has joined the 
— (Me.) Press Herald copy 
desk. 





With The Colors 





LT. CHARLES ARNOLD, former 

United Press staff correspondent in 
St. Paul, has been serving as Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s “double.” Be- 
cause MacArthur was too busy to pose 
for a portrait by Lt. Comm. McClel- 
land Barclay, Arnold was selected to 
stand in for him. 

Howard Eustice, copyreader on the 
Detroit News who entered the Army 
as a volunteer last fall, has been re- 
leased and returned to the copy desk 
last week. 

Arthur Green, of the classified ad- 
justment department of the Detroit 
News, reported to Fort Custer, Mich., 
as an inductee last week. 

John R. McKernan of the AP staff 
in Portland, Me., and former sports 
and wire editor of the Bangor (Me.) 
Commercial has been inducted. 

Theodore Dyer of the Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald staff has been re- 
leased from Army service and has 
returned to his previous post. 

Robert N. Butler, formerly with the 
Bowling Green (O.) Sentinel-Trib- 
une and International News Service 
at Columbus, received his wings as a 
second lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces at graduation June 3 from the 
Navigation School, Hondo, Tex. 

Tommy Chance, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s color press 
section, is the newly crowned light 
heavyweight boxing champion of Fort 
McClellan, Ala. 

Jack Smee, Detroit Free Press copy- 
reader, has been called by the Navy 
for aviation training. 

The Distinguished Flying Cross has 
been awarded posthumously to Cap- 
tain Albert Gough, Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph reporter who was killed 
March 22 while participating in a 
bombing mission at Palermo and 
Naples. 

John C. Sheridan, for the past ten 
years managing editor of the Johns- 
town (Pa.) Democrat has left for Fort 
Trumbull, New London, Conn. to en- 
ter a brief preliminary training prior 
to beginning active duty as chief 
mate with the U. S. Maritime Ser- 
vice. 


Flight Sgt. Dan Brennan, former 
Minneapolis Tribune copy boy, who 
recently transferred to the U. S. Army 
Air Forces in England after more than 
two years in the Royal Air Force, is 
the author of a novel to be published 
by Hutchinsons, London publishers. 
The novel, “Mcsaix, 1943,” deals with 
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a long, hazardous bomber flight to 
Italy. 

Philip J. Mahar, Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News reporter, is a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Army, 
following graduation from the Army 
Administration Office Graduate School 
at Gainesville, Fla. 

Chet E. Billings, former Des Moines 
(Ia.) Tribune reporter, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant field director for 
foreign duty with the American Red 
Cross. 

Frank H. Lovell, managing editor of 
the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 
now on military leave, is one of a 
squadron of nine instructors at Mira 
Loma Flight Academy, Oxnard, Calif., 
who has set an all-time safety record 
in the training of Army Air Force 
aviation cadets. 

Cpl. Frank Morrissey, formerly in 
the Boston Record American circula- 
tion department, is now editor of 
On The Alert, Fort Jackson, S. C., 
camp newspaper. 

William B. Murphy, Arthur Hansl, 
and Kittridge (Pete) Wheeler, for- 
merly on the New York News copy 
desk, all joined the armed services 
this week. Murphy received a cap- 
tain’s commission, Hansl was inducted 
June 9, and Wheeler was re-inducted 
after an honorable discharge several 
months ago for poor health. 

Livingston Biddle, Jr., of the Phila- 
delphia Biddles, is driving a Red 
Cross ambulance in British South 
Africa. Out of college, he went to 
work for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin as a copy boy and had worked 
himself up to special feature work 
just prior to enlistment. 

George Reilly, for six years asso- 
ciated with the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin editorial staff doing specials 
on religion, education, art and book 
reviews, is with the ski troops. 

Robert A. Erwin, Washington cor- 
respondent for several North Caro- 
lina newspapers since 1936, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant (jg) in the 
Naval Aviation Reserve with orders 
to report to the Naval Air Station 
at Quonset Point, R. I. on June 29 
for indoctrination and training Until 
his active duty begins, Erwin will 
continue to write his Washington dis- 
patches and column, and after that, he 
will write from wherever he is sta- 
tioned, as time and the occasion will 
permit. 

Stanley Levine, scholastic sports 
writer and assistant sports editor of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, has 
reported at Camp Upton, N. Y., for 
duty in the armed forces. 

Frank Parker, of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s delivery department, has 
been cited for outstanding perform- 
ance of duty while serving in North 
Africa with the Field Artillery. 

Mat Lambert, advertising manager 
of the Chelsea (Mass.) Record, has 
been promoted to lieutenant and 
transferred from California to Vir- 
ginia. 





Wedding Bells 





LT. ROBERT W. SMITH, of the 

United States Army Air Forces, and 
Miss Margaret Entsminger were mar- 
ried at Chamberlain, S. D. Smith was 
a member of the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune sales promotion 
department, and Miss Entsminger was 
a society reporter at the newspaper. 

Ruth M. Engle, librarian for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, and 
Pfc. William P. Dorval were married 
in Chicopee, Mass., June 2. 

Alfred E. Hixenbaugh, a staff pho- 
tographer for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and Miss Peggy Lou Grella, 
Wheeling, W. Va., were married at 
Louisville, May 14. 


Obituary 


ABE SCHAEFER, advertising direc- 

tor of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Jour- 
nal-Gazette, died May 31 at his home. 
Burial was at Pekin, Ill. He went to 
Fort Wayne in 1920 from Pekin where 
he had been publisher of the Pekin 
Times. He was a former state vice- 
president of the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association for Indiana, 

J. Maxson CUNNINGHAM, 48, a mem- 
ber of the Gridiron Club and son of 
the club’s long-time secretary, J. 
Harry Cunningham, was fatally in- 
jured June 6 when he lost control of 
his automobile and crashed into a 
tree near his home. Mr. Cunningham 
conducted an engraving business in 
Washington, D. C. 

WuuiaM A. Burns, 44, former de- 
livery room foreman of the Philadel- 
phia Record, died June 4. 

SYLVESTER Q. CANNON, president of 
the Deseret News Publishing Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, died recently, 
He was also president of Radio Ser- 
vice Corp. of America, which operates 
Station KSL at Salt Lake. 

Donatp BAIN MACKENZIE, 86, vet- 
eran reporter for the Batavia (N. Y.) 
Daily News, died June 1. 

JAMEs F. Estes, 71, telegraph editor 
of the Boston Daily Record since 1931 
and former managing editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, died 
June 7. 

Freperick W. Houston, 32, former 
sports writer on the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Recorder-Gazette and re- 
cently on Springfield papers, was 
killed June 5 when the truck on which 
he was riding collided with a large 
trailer truck at Berndston, Mass. 

Dr. ALBERT FIELD GILMORE, 72, a 
trustee of the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Soicety and a member of the 
Christian Science Monitor editorial 
council, died June 9. 

CiarK NETTLETON, 74, former pub- 
lisher of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
died June 9. 

James C. Monnett, 65, real estate 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
died June 8. He had served as re- 
porter, rewrite man, market editor, 
and assistant city editor. 

Ray A. Mowers, 57, information of- 
ficer of the Albany, N. Y., OPA, died 
suddenly June 7. He had worked on 
the New York Herald Tribune, Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) Union Star, Albany 
Evening News, and Albany Times 
Union. 

Rosert P. Hascoop, Sr., 72, one- 
time owner of the Bradford Morning 
Era, Bradford Star Record and Sun- 
day Herald, who retired a year ago, 
died in Bradford, Pa., June 4. Fora 
number of years he was secretary of 
the PNPA. 

JoHN Maptson Jackson, 41, former 
reporter-photographer for the Rome 
(N. Y.) Sentinel, died recently in a 
Rome hospital from spinal meningitis. 

Capt. Justin M. KunkKLE, 69, veteran 
newspaperman of Uniontown, Pa., died 
in the Uniontown Hospital June 2. 
He served as city editor and later edi- 
tor of the Uniontown Herald from 
1907 to 1917. 

Byron B. ScHERMERHORN, former ad- 
vertising director of the Detroit Times, 
died May 31. 

Masor Rosert Surtes of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, U. S. Army, and a vet- 
eran newspaperman, died May 27 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Formerly with 
the Boston Globe, he was with the 
Boston Herald-Traveler until four 
days before he entered the hospital. 
He handled publicity for ex-Governor 
Frank G. Allen and Calvin Coolidge 
and had served as publicity director 
for the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 
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WAR LOG OF THE LIBERATOR , 


AILY, the war log of the Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator—huge, 4-engine, long- 
range American bomber—grows longer. 

On all our global battle fronts, these multi- 
ton bombers are pounding the Axis. 

You have only to scan your newspaper head- 
lines to spot reports of the Liberator’s work 
from the Mediterranean to the Aleutians, 
from Burma to Germany, from the South 
Pacific to Nazi-occupied Europe. 


® WAKE ISLAND — 


\ Liberators in 2000-mile round trip drop 
more than 24,000 pounds of bombs on 
Jap-held Wake Island. 


R NORTH PACIFIC — 
\ Liberator bombers blast Jap-held Kiska 
in 13 raids, score hits on ships, runways, 
and camp areas. 


\ \ SOLOMON ISLANDS — 

\ Liberators drop heaviest load of 2000-Ib. 
block busters ever to hit Rabaul. Large 

fires seen for miles. 

x \ BURMA— 

v Liberators bomb Rangoon railroad yards, 
dump over 30,000 pounds of bombs. An- 

other formation drops 60,000 pounds on oil refinery 

at Syriam and Jap-held mines at Namtu. 


\ NORTH AFRICA— 
Liberators, maintaining a ‘‘shuttle bomb- 


\ 
_ ing service,” pound Nazis’ Mareth posi- 
tions in more than 500 sorties. 


GERMANY— 


Liberators bomb Wilhelmshaven for third 
time in one of heaviest attacks of war. 


‘® FRANCE— 


\ Liberators pound Nazi U-Boat pens at 

Brest and Lorient, start fires, hit power 
station. More than a score of enemy fighter planes 
destroyed. 


‘e SOUTH PACIFIC— 
s\ South Pacific command announces Lib- 
\ erators being used to replace other war- 
planes, because of longer range and heavier 
bomb-load capacity ... waves of Liberators join 
in aerial attack on huge Jap convoy, disable all 10 
of its warships, all 12 of its transports, wipe out 
15,000 troops, down 82 Jap fighter planes. Daring 
Liberator attack on New Guinea Jap Base, sets 
fires visible for miles—destroys 23 Jap planes. 
AN 
W Liberators resume round-the-clock 
pounding of harbor at Naples, score direct 
hits.**** Fifty Liberators drop 250,000 pounds of 


bombs on harbor installations and merchant ships 
at Reggio di Calabria, at “‘toe”’ of Italy. 


ITALY — 


‘e. SICILY — 

\ Fifty U. S. Liberators, escorted by RAF 
fighters, bomb shipping in Augusta har- 

bor. Twenty vessels hit. 


& MIDDLE EAST— 
\ » 
\ During past six months, long-range Lib- 
erators based in this area engaged in 
more than 5000 separate sorties totaling over 
21,000 flying hours. They dropped more than 
8,500,000 pounds of bombs, definitely sank 49 
enemy ships, probably sank 25 others, damaged 
an additional 28. They definitely destroyed 99 
enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 41 others, 
damaged 59. 


@ CHINA— 


\ Liberators arrive to form new heavy bom- 

bardment group for Fourteenth Air Force, 
give it weapons of longer range, deadlier fire power 
...Liberators raid Jap bases at Canton, drop 80,000 
pounds of bombs on airport installations. 


SUCH REPORTS, selected at random, highlight 
the job being done by the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator—formidable 4-engine bomber. 

For last-minute communiques on the 
Liberator, see tomorrow’s newspapers. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders of the Liberator . Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Wayne, Mich. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
Miami, Fla. 
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War Role of 
Classified 
Told to NAEA 


Helping to Keep Newspapers 
In Business, New York 
Session Told 

By FELIX S. TOWLE 


Earl J. Gaines, advertising manager, 
Pittsburgh Press, in his address at the 
annual meeting of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association in 
New York City, stressed the impor- 
tance of classified to newspaper ad- 
vertising. He suggested to the con- 
vening advertising managers a close 
cooperation with their CAMs regard- 
ing managerial and personnel prob- 
lems, pointing out that classified ad- 
vertising meant “the cash in the regis- 
ter that is keeping you in business.” 

In recommending commensurate re- 
muneration to classified advertising 
employes, in keeping with the present 
day classified gains, he explained that 
this is possible and permissible, de- 
spite salary “freeze,” provided that 
such increased earnings are computed 
by a bonus above quota or other com- 
mission plan which had been in exist- 
ence prior to the government directive. 

“Dollar and Cents Incentive" 

Classified advertising employes 
should be encouraged to sell “three, 
four, seven and multiple insertions” 
as they tend to “bring more produc- 
tive results and increased advertiser 
confidence,” Mr. Gaines stated. “There 
is nothing like that dollar and cents 
incentive!” continued Mr. Gaines in 
urging an effective publisher-employe 
relationship. 

Carroll M. S. Carroll, CAM, New 
York Times, was a guest speaker at 
the same session. Carroll said that 
classified advertising had “grown up,” 
nationally and locally, and that the 
public, tnoday, is more conscious of 
its value and power. He added that 
for many publications it had been a 
“life saver” and “gold mine,” and 
that it had been harnessed to the 
nation’s war effort through all classi- 
fications. 

Specifically, he pointed out the util- 
ization of the Help Wanted columns 
in the mobilization of essential man- 
power and the endorsement of classi- 
fied advertising by Chairman McNutt; 
the use of classified rental advertise- 
ments to secure rooms, apartments 
and houses for essential war workers 
in critical housing shortage areas; the 
boom of autos wanted classifications 
for the procurement of transportation 
for these workers; and numerous other 
applications of classified advertising, 
including lost ration books, used ma- 
chinery, tire inspection depots, the 
exploitation of War Stamp and Bond 
sales, manufacturing facilities avail- 
able for sub-contractors—and, an ad- 
vertisement by a butcher shop solicit- 
ing readers to sell their fat renderings 
to them. 

In reviewing the approved and gov- 
ernment sponsored plan for the affili- 
ation of classified advertising with the 
aims and efforts of the WMC, Carroll 
advised that although the national 
plan is general, local sittions, varying 
in view of specific shortages of mass 
manpower or skilled workers, be- 
come local problems to be solved by 
the newspapers located within these 
particular areas. 

He cited as an example of this sit- 
uation a stabilization plan which was 
inaugurated, on May 27, 1943, in New 
York City—where, according to the 
area regional director of the WMC, 
there is still some unemployment. In 
this area, Carroll reported that the 
WMC found a tendency of individuals, 


who transferred from non-essential to 
essential jobs, to return to their for- 
mer less-essential occupations. “The 
New York City CAMs have met with 
representatives of the WMC and are 
at present formulating a plan of 
mutual cooperation for the best in- 
terests of the nation at war,” said 
Carroll. 

Urges Joint ANCAM-NAEA Study 

He reminded his audience of the 
uncertainty of the future and recom- 
mended that now is the time to lend 
a thought to the postwar conditions 
and possibilities. He stated that even 
after the hostilities had ceased, the 
government might still continue to 
take an active part in employment 
problems. He based his reasoning for 
this belief, he stated, on a recent 
proposed plan, by a national legisla- 
tor, for the postwar Federal employ- 
ment system. 

Referring to the immediate future, 
Carroll recalled the existing OPA’s 
established ceilings on the sale of used 
personal property and cautioned that 
additional amendments to the General 
Maximum Price Regulations might 
visit hardship on both classified and 
display advertising. He dwelt, too, on 
the possibility of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, through established gov- 
ernment operated free rental agencies 
and their efforts to house war workers 
where housing shortages exist, enter- 
ing the newspaper advertising situa- 
tion. 

Carroll said he felt the future des- 
tinies of newspaper advertising and 
newspaper advertising policies, for 
classified, display and national adver- 
tising, would be closely associated. He 
expressed the opinion that the growth 
of certain problems, now limited to 
classified, would extend, in the future, 
into the realm of display and sug- 
gested that a joint committee of rep- 
resentatives of the NAEA and ANCAM 
be formed for the purpose of discus- 
sion and study of these problems. 


Annual Classified Meeting 
THE Victory Conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers, the 24th annual 
meeting of the Association, will open 
on Monday, June 14, at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City. It will be 
a four-day conference. 


RADIO AD CAMPAIGN 


A seven-month advertising cam- 
paign in New York City newspapers 
is being conducted by Station WMCA, 
beginning this week, to test consumer 
media for radio programs. At present 
it is confined mainly to afternoon 
papers, but should results warrant, it 
will be extended to morning and 
suburban papers. 
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Editor Calls Press 
Largest Retailer © 


The American system of life is de- 
pendent upon the retailer, Major 
James Evans Crown, editor of the 
New Orleans States, told the opening 
session of the War Council of the 
American Retail Federation at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
June 8. 

Major Crown, who delivered the 
keynote address of the council, de- 
clared that he “had a right to discuss 
retailing” because, as a newspaper- 
man, he belonged “to the greatest re- 
tail organization in the world.” 

“According to Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
‘the newspaperman’s Bible,’ there are 
today 1,894 daily newspapers, 337 
semi-weekly and 10,682 weekly news- 
papers, 3,346 monthly periodicals, and 
3,008 publications unclassified, pub- 
lished in the U. S. This means that 
daily we retail to the people of Amer- 
ica, on the streets and in the homes, 
millions upon millions of newspapers 
and periodicals. I will not attempt to 
give the exact figure, but I do know 
this: the publications of America 
make more individual sales than any 
other type business,” he stated. 

It is upon the retailer that the peo- 
ple depend for the three prime requi- 
sites of life—food, clothing and shelter, 
he pointed out. 
is the man behind the man behind 
the guns and the civilian army, like 
the military army, must be supplied 
and it is up to the retailer to do the 
supplying. “Every effort should be 
made to see that enough of essential 
supplies are produced to furnish the 
retailer ;with those things that will 
keep our home fronts strong and de- 
pendable,” he added. 

“We have seen various businesses, 
plants and the growers and processors 
of food placed by the government in 
essential positions. How about the 


The civilian, he said, - 
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retailers? Why should all other pro- 
ducers be catalogued as essential and 
he be left out?” he asked. 

Retailing of newspapers is a “most 
essential business,” Major Crown said, 
By retailing information to the peo- 
ple, letting them know the truth, what 
their government and rulers are doing, 
what the needs and views of their 
fellowmen are, all men will be kept 
free, he declared. 


TO SURVEY OPINION 


Detrorr, June 7—A nationwide sur- 
vey of expert marketing opinion re- 
garding both wartime and postwar ac. 
tivities will be launched immediately 
by a new organization to be known 
as the Norge Jury of Marketing Opin. 
ion, it was announced today by M. 
Glenn O/’Harra, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Norge Division of 
the Borg-Warner Corporation. Nearly 
5,000 appliance dealers throughout the 
United States, besides more than 60 
major distributors in important cities, 
already are supplying special informa- 
tion in a poll of fact and opinion for 
monthly findings and reports on the 
national marketing and economic sit- 
uation, Mr. O’Harra said. The survey 
will seek particularly to obtain data 
regarding new merchandising and pro- 
motional methods, profitable lines for 
dealers to handle during the war, how 
manufacturers can help and _ what 
they should do to keep dealer organi- 
zations intact, product design and 
functions, public reactions, postwar 
preparations and other information of 
vital interest to business and indus- 
try, Mr. O’Harra explained. 


s 
CUTS SAT., MON. PAPERS 
The Bowling Green (O.) Sentinel- 
Tribune has reduced the size of its 
Saturday and Monday editions from 
eight to six pages in an effort to cut 
newsprint consumption. 
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IPI is “‘out in front” on many of the country’s lead- 
ing newspapers. And our Research Laboratories, 
equipped with the most modern control instruments 
and printing machinery, including a full-size news 
press, are continually working toward higher printing 
standards in the newspaper field. One form which 
this research has taken has been our pioneer work in 
the development of news web colors. Careful atten- 
tion has been paid to the range of colors covering all 
normal uses, and each color has been tested thor- 
oughly in commercial practice. Through the service 
of strategically located branches throughout the 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


United States, IPI is in a position to meet any news 


ink requirements on short notice. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE COLOR GUIDE 
NEWSPAPER WEB PRESS COLORS covers all phases of 


newspaper printing with colored inks. It includes inks for 
process printing, halftone web colors and run-of-paper colors. 
In addition to the standard process inks adopted by A.N.P.A., 
A.A.A.A., and A.N.A., there is an alternate selection of 
colors which have wide acceptance. Even though you may 
not be in the market for all of the news ink services offered 
by IPI, you should have this book available for ready refer- 


ence. Send for your free copy today! 
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Division of Interchemical Corporation — 75 Varick Street, New York City 
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R. & T. Syndicate Offers 
Willkie’s “One World” 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


Wendell L. Willkie’s “One World,” 
especially prepared for newspapers in 
digest form, will be released by the 
REGISTER & TRIBUNE SYNDICATE, on June 
27, it was announced this week by 
Henry P. Martin, Jr., syndicate man- 
ager, who concluded the arrangements 
with Simon and Schuster, publishers 
of the Willkie work. 

“One World” is creating a new, all- 
time record in book publishing. No 
other book, fiction or non-fiction, has 
ever approached it in rate of sale to 
the present time. 

Keyed to War Tempo 


Preparation of a skillful condensa- 
tion represents a new departure in 
newspaper serialization, especially in 
these days of white paper conserva- 
tion, tight papers, and the vast amount 
of daily “must” material, Mr. Martin 
pointed out. 

The newspaper serialization will in- 
clude a new and exclusive article, now 
being written by Mr. Willkie, in which 
he will endeavor to interpret recent 
events as foreshadowed in the book 
itself. 

The material is designed to supple- 
ment the series, which will run 10,000 
words, edited to comprise ten 1,000- 
word chapters. 

Photographs of the historic global 
flight of the “Gulliver” will be pro- 
vided subscribing newspapers in either 
mat or photo form. 

Mr. Willkie’s royalties will be 
turned over to the Russian, Chinese, 
and British war relief and to the 
American Red Cross. : 

No .book ever has received the 
plaudits of the book trade as has Mr. 
Willkie’s and the June issue of Retail 
Bookseller summed it up for the trade, 
in stating it had created an all-time 
record, as follows: 

“We have checked our files as far 
back as they go and no other book, 
fiction or non-fiction, has ever ap- 
proached it. Never even approached 
it? Never sold half as well. 

“One World has more than dou- 
bled the highest month’s sale we have 
ever recorded. It has sold more copies 
in a month than most big best-sellers 
sell in a year... it’s just as though 
someone did 28 feet in a pole vault 
or ran 100 yards in four seconds or 
drove a plane 1,200 miles an hour. 
No matter how long we may live, we 
are hardly likely to see another book 
sell like One World.” 


Royal Succeeds Graham 
CHIPS ROYAL, veteran sports writer, 

has been named to succeed Dillon 
Graham as AP Features sports editor, 
Kent Cooper, AP 
executive direc- 
tor, announced 
this week. 
Graham, AP 
Features sports 
editor for the 
past six years, 
has been ap- 
pointed chief of 
the AP bureau 
at Charlotte, 
N. C. Graham 
will take over his 
new post June 
21, succeeding 
Reid Monfort, who died recently at 
Charlotte. 

Graham became an AP staffer in 
Atlanta in 1929, where he worked as 
reporter and editor. He was trans- 
ferred to the AP’s Washington staff 





Chips Royal 


five years later, and in 1937 was moved 
to the staff of AP Features in New 
York. 

As a member of the Features staff, 
he has assisted M. J. Wing, feature 
editor, in administrative matters, as 
well as writing a sports column. 
Royal, who has been writing sports 
and news for nearly two decades, was 
born and educated at Lewiston, Me., 
and started his career on the Lewis- 
ton Sun-Journal. He joined the AP 
Features sports staff last year. 


Nelson Names Catton 
BRUCE CATTON, former editor of 
Every Week magazine and chief of 
the NEA Service Washington editorial 
staff for 16 years, has been appointed 
Director of Information for the War 
Production Board, by WPB chief 
Donald Nelson. 


Phila. Record Pays 
Tribute to War 
Writers at Dinner 


A dinner held June 7 in the Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
arranged by the Philadelphia Record 
in honor of the war correspondents 
now serving on the eight major battle 
fronts of the world, resolved itself in- 
to sincere tribute to the faithful ser- 
vice of these men and their conscien- 
tious efforts to send home the news 
of the war. It also memoralized too 
the 12 gallant reporters who already 
have yielded their lives in wartime 
pursuit of their calling. 

Various speakers at the dinner, at- 
tended by 250 guests, told of the sacri- 
fices that have to be made by trained 
newspapermen, trying to be true to 
the traditions of their profession in 
the face of strict military censorship. 
There was ample evidence, too, of 
how free men of the press, resolved to 
preserve freedom of speech and a 
free press, can still function effectively 
and with gracious acquiescence in the 
face of rigid governmental directives 
regarding censorship. 

Byron Price Speaks 

Byron Price, Chief of the Office of 
U. S. Censorship, declared “our hats 
are off to these splendid war cor- 
respondents who are doing such a 
magnificent job in spite of a great 
many obstacles, including censorship.” 
Himself an old newsman who dislikes 
censorship, but realizes its necessity, 
Mr. Price eulogized the many war 
correspondents who in graphic detail 
are “writing a journalistic history of 
the world’s most momentous conflict of 
the highest possible order.” 

“Not only are they doing a truly 
magnificent job,” said Mr. Price, “but 
they are doing something this time 
that has never before been done—they 
are policing themselves, under the di- 
rection of our War and Navy heads, 
in a manner far exceeding anything 
ever known in the history of Amer- 
ican journalism.” 

Speaking in place of Major General 
Alex D. Surles, director of Army 
Public Relations, Colonel R. Ernest 
Dupuy, deputy director, spoke highly 
in favor of thus honoring American 
war correspondents who have gone 
a long way from the time of the 
Spanish-American War when a New 
York newspaper correspondent in- 
geniously smuggled out of Havana a 
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curiously contrived tip on the findings 
of the U. S. Naval Board of Inquiry, 
showing the armor plates of the bat- 
tleship Maine had been collapsed out- 
ward and not inward. 

Army Has Accredited 376 

To date, said Colonel Dupuy, the 
War Department has accredited 376 
correspondents to the various war 
fronts. “These figures show,” added 
the Colonel, “how the various news 
services realize the importance of 
giving the public here at home the 
complete picture of the war. And it 
is to their credit that the great major- 
ity of these correspondents have re- 
alized their responsibilities, and are 
living up to them.” 

J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Record, who presided as toastmaster, 
lauded the American press which “not 
only by the bravery and ability of its 
war correspondents has proved itself, 
but also by its intelligent acceptance 
of wartime censorship.” 

“The freest press in the world,” he 
maintained, “has conformed to sudden 
strict censorship with remarkably lit- 
tle friction and misunderstanding. Of 
course, we must share credit with the 
representatives of government, who 
have shown patience, tact and under- 
standing in a difficult situation. 

“The mistake was made at first of 
being overly-cautious; not realizing 
that graphic, dramatic news of the 
fighting fronts is essential to fighting 
morale at home. But considering how 
rapidly this catastrophe came upon us, 
it is a credit to all concerned that we 
adapted ourselves to wartime obliga- 
tions as smoothly as we have.” 

Officials Overcautious? 


Mr. Stern thought we still have 
overcaution in certain official quarters, 
and forthrightly said so. 

“There is a tendency to say,” he 
observed, “‘when in the very least 
doubt, give nothing out.’ So that the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain twits 
us that we have to wait for him to 
reveal important facts of the war. 
But we should remind Mr. Churchill 
that Great Britain made the same mis- 
take in its first year of the present 
war. Lord Beaverbrook, publisher of 
the largest newspaper in Great Brit- 
ain, told me that unintelligent censor- 
ship kept the British public from 
realizing their jeopardy until after 
Dunkirk.” 

It was Mr. Stern’s conclusion that 
“we are rapidly rationalizing our han- 
dling of war news. 

Probably the most striking of all 
tributes was rendered by Robert 
Sherwood, playwright, who is now 
director of the OWI’s overseas branch. 
Not only was Mr. Sherwood convinced 
that American newspapermen at the 
front are doing a grand job, but he 
said they have gone unrecognized for 
a service to their nation performed 
over the last decade. 

“In their warnings starting ten 














years ago with the rape of Manchuria 
and winding down through the Rhine. 
land, Ethiopia, Munich, Czechoslo- 
vakia and right to Pearl Harbor,” said 
Mr. Sherwood, “they were more right 
in their suggestions of evil forebod. 
ings and impending events than the 
statesmen and the trained diplomatic 
observers of international trends. 

“Our debt of gratitude to them for 
their warnings of what they perceived 
to be just ahead should have been 
expressed long ago. God knows that 
it was not the fault of our press and 
radio men that we were caught asleep 
at Pearl Harbor. Yet thanks to these 
warnings and the wealth of informa- 
tion they piled up for us, we have ral- 
lied as on no other historic occasion.” 

Captain Leland P. Lovette, director 
of public relations, U. S. Navy, gave 
an off-the-record talk. 

Having recently taken on Interna- 
tional News Service as a further addi- 
tion to its already extensive war cov- 
erage, the Record had as guest speak- 
ers war correspondents representing 
its five news services. They included 
Max Hill, former chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau in Tokyo; Joe 
James Custer, United Press corre- 
spondent who was wounded and lost 
an eye in the Pacific; James E. Brown, 
former INS correspondent in Mos- 
cow; Otto D. Tolischus, who covered 
Japan, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and 
Germany for the New York Times, be- 
ing expelled from Germany by Hitler; 
and Edward Angly, who was in Aus- 
tralia and the South Pacific for the 
Chicago Sun. For several hours these 
speakers told gripping tales of the 
stirring events they eye-witnessed. 
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MR. SPACEBUYER! 


FIRST ON 
YOUR MUST LIST 
IN CONNECTICUT 


The Sunday Herald 
now tops all Cennecti- 
cut Daily and Sunday 
newspapers in circula- 
tion! 


HERALD 95,986* 


Leading Daily Paper 82,213* 
Second Sunday Paper 82,012 
*ABC Statement 3-31-43 
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The 26 great  ciieieaiiaaitaiioe divisions of Auto-Lite are pro- 
ducing for America’s Armed Forces on land, sea and in the > | 
air. Much of this production has required original research 
and development; as in the making of steel cartridge cases. 

The first successful steel cartridge case was made by 
Auto-Lite’s Corcoran-Brown Division, fired at the Aberdeen 
(Maryland) Proving Grounds, October, 1941. The process, 
now used by 47 shell case fabricators, is estimated to save 
400,000,000 pounds of copper a year. 
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Sell Someone the Idea 
Of “Canning Schools” 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(No. 34 of a series) 


ON MAY 10, 1943, there appeared in 
the Mt. Vernon Argus, one of the 
several Macy Newspapers serving 
some 600,000 people in Westchester 
County, New York, an editorial with 
this heading: “Grow enough for can- 
ning.” The editorial said, in part: 

“The Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany has arranged an early series of 
actual demonstrations for all who are 
interested, both men and women, al- 
though naturally, the latter will pre- 
dominate in audiences. 

“These demonstrations will be con- 
ducted by trained young women, who 
are now learning for themselves, to 
pass on the latest and most thorough- 
ly approved methods in canning and 
dehydrating. 

“Beginning June 1, these demon- 
strations will be given at 2 P.M. each 
Tuesday in the company’s district of- 
fices at Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New 
Rochelle, Port Chester, Tarrytown, 
White Plains and Peekskill. Begin- 
ning June 2 they will be held at 2 
P.M. on each Wednesday at Ossining 
and Mount Kisco. Further, on appli- 
cation to the nearest district office, 
special demonstrations will be ar- 
ranged at convenient hours for garden 
clubs, war councils and other pa- 
triotic units which can gather the 
gardeners for instruction. There is, 
we are glad to note, no charge what- 
ever.” 

Note the last sentence in the above 
quotation—“There is, we are glad to 
note, no charge whatever.” 

During the month of May, the West- 
chester Lighting Company—who sup- 
ply all of the gas and most of the elec- 
tricity for the County—ran several 
advertisements urging men _ and 
women to attend a series of free 
canning school demonstrations that 
were scheduled for the towns listed 
in the editorial. Tremendous interest 
is being shown in the project, prepara- 
tion for which has been under way 
for months by the Utility’s Home Ser- 
vice Division. 

How Many Know How to Can? 

Those of us who spent our early 
years on farms or in small towns, can 
recall the many days—and nights—we 
spent peeling apples, peaches, pears 
and watermelon rinds—and the seem- 
ingly endless job of preparing wild 
grapes which were used to make jelly. 
Then there were the bushels of toma- 
toes we wrestled with for catsup and 
chili sauce. 

And, all of us can recall those days 
and nights when we heard a muffled 
popping in the basement—the signal 
that all was not well with some of 
the things that had been canned or 
bottled. 

Newspapers, magazines, and our 
radio friends are urging all of us to 
grow things that later may be canned 
or bottled. From what we have learned 
in the past few weeks—through a 
quick consumer survey—we make the 
prediction that millions of cans, jars, 
and bottles of good fruits and vege- 
tables will never arrive at the dining 
room table, for one very simple rea- 
son, Many men and women do not 
know the first principles of canning. 

Through trial and error, most of our 
rural and small town ancestors, 
learned how to successfully can fruits 
and vegetables. In our small town 
out in Nebraska, we boasted of our 
skill. Today, all of us have access to 
the scientific bulletins issued by our 
state colleges, plus the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture material, plus 
the constant flow of new and well- 
written newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, and the fine material prepared 
by manufacturers of rubber jar rings 
and the glass container and can manu- 
facturers. 

But, in spite of all of the free litera- 
ture available, there are millions of 
men and women who like to see things 
done, rather than read about them. 
Here is where we newspaper sales- 
men come in to do our part. 

Sell Campaign to Public Utility 

In practically every suburban mar- 
ket in the United States may be found 
a public utility office and salesroom. 
Offer the campaign suggestions to 
your local company first. If they are 
not interested, contact your largest 
department store or home furnishings 
store. Here is an opportunity for one 
of your local concerns to build a 
mountain of good will that consumers 
will never forget. And you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have done your bit to supply people 
with good food next winter. 

If your public utility people are ap- 
proached first, here is a simple outline 
of the things that must be done to 
make the campaign a success. 

11 Basic Ideas 

Every market is just a little differ- 
ent; but the basic ideas that follow can 
be used in practically any market in 
the U. S. 

1. Write your state college. Ask 
them to send you all of the bulletins 
they have about canning and pre- 
serving the foodstuffs grown in your 
state or county. 

2. Write the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington for their litera- 
ture. 

3. Call a meeting of truck garden- 
ers or contact them personally so that 
you can get an over-all picture of the 
crops that can be used for canning. 
Make up a time schedule of the ma- 
turity dates of fruits and vegetables. 
Note: You can already see the possi- 
bilities of selling special copy to food 
distributors. 

4. Start running news stories or 
articles on your women’s pages about 
the importance of knowing exactly 
how to can or preserve things. Point 
out that spoilage may cost the sum- 
mer’s victory garden work, plus the 
time and materials used during the 
canning season. 

5. Suggest that the utility company 
employ one or two good home eco- 
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nomics women to immediately start 
classes for the readers of your papers 
who seek scientific information. The 
classes may be held in the high school, 
grade schools, churches or in the sales 
rooms of the utility company. 

6. Suggest to the utility people that 
they conduct at least two classes each 
week during the evening hours. Many 
women are engaged in war work; 
others cannot get away from home 
during the daytime hours. 

7. Send out personal letters to 
every clergyman in your market, in- 
forming them about the schools. Many 
of them will mention the project in 
sermons or other church meetings. 

8. Submit your program to the 
principal of the public school system, 
to all home economics women who 
teach at any of the schools or who are 
employed by other companies. 

9. Run advertising at least three 
times a week, telling about the impor- 
tance of safe canning methods, and 
list in every advertisement the loca- 
tions of the schools, churches or other 
places where lectures and demonstra- 
tions are to be held. 

10. If possible, organize a com- 
mittee of about 10 women—house- 
wives—who will act as sponsors of the 
campaign. Be sure these women 
know something about canning and 


preserving. Let them sign some of 
the ads. 
11. Finally, work up some sort of 


contest. This can be just like a county 
fair. In October offer prizes for the 
best examples of home canning. Your 
county fair officials can tell you how 
they judge produce and other things 
shown at the state or county fair. 
Today men and women are busy 
with their Victory Gardens. Millions 
have already decided that this fall 
they will can fruits, vegetables, 
pickles, etc. Fine, but unless someone 
instructs the beginners, unless the right 
techniques are employed, millions 
upon millions of dollars worth of fine 
fruits and vegetables will start “pop- 
ping off” during the winter months. 
Finally, don’t overlook the hard- 
ware stores, household furnishings 
stores, and others who sell the many 
items used in canning and preserving. 
All of these stores can and should run 
continuous advertising of the supplies 
they carry, such as bottles, rubber jar 
rings, sealing wax, cold pack canning 
units, waxed paper, paraffin, etc. 
There is no time to waste on this 
idea. It’s one of those things that 
should have been done “yesterday.” 


INSURANCE RULING 


Governor E. Martin of Pennsylvania 
recently signed a bill which provides 
that wages of unsalaried newspaper 
correspondents, real estate salesmen 
and real estate brokers are no longer 
subject to job insurance contributions. 


CANADA PROSECUTES 


MontreaL, June 7—Five persons 
have been prosecuted since the out- 
break of war under regulations re- 
quiring that the names of printers and 
organizations must be included in all 
political, social and religious matter 
printed and distributed, it was dis- 
closed in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. The return in the House was 
based on information provided by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
was in reply to questions by Norman 
Jaques (N. D. Wetaskiwin). Those 
prosecuted were Louis Even, Miss 
Gilberte Cote, R. J. Bedard, Raymond 
Bourgault and Arthur Giroux, all of 
Quebec. Result of the actions was not 
given. In addition, the return said, 
warnings were issued to the Interna- 
tional Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers’ Union, Kirkland Lake, Ont.; Four 
Freedom Club News, Montreal; 
Ukrainian Associated Bible Students, 
Winnipeg; Canadians for Victory Com- 
mittee, Toronto; Labor Yotth Fed- 
eration, Montreal, and Canadian Fed- 
eration of Democratic Hungarians, 
Welland, Ont. 


| 

BRAZILIANS IN U. S. 

WASHINGTON, June 7—The National 
Press Club and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs are co-hosts 
to a group of Brazilian newspaper- 
men on a tour of the United States, 
from June 3 to July 11. The visitors 
include: Joaquim Ottino Da Silverira 
Camargo of Fola de Noite; Dr. Andre 
Goncalvez Carrazoni, editor of A 
Noite; Ernesto Simoes Filho, pub- 
lisher of A Tarde; Dr. Casper Libero, 
owner of A Gazeta; Rodolfo Da Motta 
Lima, editor of Correio de Manha; 
Wilson Lins, editor of Imparcial; Ed- 
gar Do Godoi Da Mata Machado, edi- 
tor of O Diario; Elias Antonio Pachevo 
Chaves Neto, editor of A Noite; Ar- 
lindo Pasqualini, editor of Folha da 
Tarde; Dr. Belisario De Souza, editor 
of Jornal de Brasil; Hugo Barreto, edi- 
tor of O Globo. 


USES OPA PRESS TRIBUTE 


Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown’s letter to Eptror & Pustisuer, 
praising the nation’s press for its job 
of helping to launch food rationing, 
has been reproduced by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, in a folder 
mailed to national advertisers and 
agencies. 
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83.3% read 


the ads regularly... 


AGENCY MEN have a strong- 
ly established habit of reading 
Epitror & PuBLIsHER’s advertis- 
ing pages. This high reader- 
ship figure of 83.3% (of a sin- 
gle ad) is from a field survey 
conducted by Charles L. Allen, 
Assistant Dean and Director of 
Research, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
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Scott 


Magazine Reels 
with 


Jones Automatic 
Tension Governor 


excel all other paper 
feeds in performance 


Send for Booklet 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 


When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 


ef Sigma Delta Chi 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SALESMEN 


Ambridge Citizen (E) 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 

Hasleton Stenderd-Sentinel (iM) 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E} 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 


Williamsport Sun (E) 


York Dispatch (E) 





OF PENNSYLVANIA 


... SMarled up! 


SALESMEN, merchandising and detailing men, and the like, are 
taking quite a pushing around these war days. 


Travel is tough. Trains are slow or late. Buses are packed. Cabs 
are disappearing from the streets. Hotel accommodations in many 
spots are almost non-existent. 


What are you doing about it? 


You haven’t forgotten, have you, that advertising could always travel 
faster, cheaper, and cover more ground than salesmen? Espectally 
your newspaper advertising! 


Remember—it does even more than the big primary job of calling 
on consumers. It covers your dealers and retailers. It hits jobbers, 
wholesalers and their men. It digs deep into the market, and reaches 
many other factors you may not even know about. . . but who are 
potentially important to you. 


And, finally, today of all times, it can conserve the time and energy 
and enthusiasm of your sales crew. A sound newspaper advertising 
plan, built with these realities in mind, can team up with your avail- 
able manpower to do a job that may surprise even you. 


Starting point? Right here in Pennsylvania, of course! 





# 
Five’ Rules for using Newspapers 


To survive now and be to increase Net Profits © 






ready to go forward 1. Use Them Regularly : 

after Victory ... 2. Use Newspaper-type Copy 
GET BACK TO 3. Merchandise the Advertisin 4 

FUNDAMENTALS! 4. Use Newspapers’ Staffs 


Use All the Newspaper 
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Another NAEA group at New York meeting. L. to r.: Wallace Brooks, Chicago Sun; 


G. V. ey 


Jr., Greensboro 


continued from page 6 


because you can convey your story 
exactly as you want to tell it.” 

He cited examples of public relations 
copy in newspapers, including the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company’s state- 
ment of public policy before the war, 
clarifying its position as a chain store 
operation. Public relations copy can 
embrace more than controversial is- 
sues, said Mr. Byoir, referring to this 
style of advertising for advancement 
of employe relations, presenting of 
corporate financial reports, and fore- 
casting of industry problems of public 
interest which may have a bearing on 
future company policy. 

Discusses Rationing 

Tuesday’s session took the form of a 
newspaper clinic under the direction 
of Stuart M. Chambers, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, devoted to problems facing 
newspaper advertising departments, 
The clinic opened with a brass tack 
talk by Vernon Brooks, New York 
World-Telegram, on the effect of ra- 
tioning on the advertising of rationed 
products. 

Mr. Brooks’ detailed analysis of 
the New York situation on coffee 
sales appears on page 38 of this 
issue. 

Shoe rationing does not necessarily 
mean that shoe stores have no need to 
advertise, Mr. Brooks pointed out. 
Shoe dealers today need to compete 
for the coupons available in order to 
attract new customers to replace those 
who formerly purchased shoes on a 
lavish scale. Shoe purchases in the 
pre-war days averaged 2.85 pairs per 
capita, so that with three coupons a 
year under rationing, the general pub- 
lic is still ahead on shoes, he said. 
“The shoe dealer must get out and 
compete for the shoe coupons to stay 
in business,” declared Mr. Brooks, 
“This means he must continue to ad- 
vertise.” 

In the retail field, Mr. Brooks as- 
serted that “good reporting is good 


and Henry C. Jann, of Noee, Rothenburg & Jann; G. W. Lemons, 
N. C.) News-Record, and Sid Phillips. Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


selling” these days when merchants 
are eager for information to help them 
meet their merchandising problems. 


Value of Frequency 

He cited, for example, how the buyer 
in Macy’s toy department had convert- 
ed that unit into a “barnyard depart- 
ment,” selling baby chicks and all the 
equipment needed for raising of poul- 
try. Other stores are coordinating al- 
lied departments and increasing sales 
volume. Such innovations are news 
to merchants in every city and the 
newspaper salesman can do a selling 
job by reporting “shopping news” of 
this sort to their retail advertisers, 
said Mr. Brooks. 

Frank E. Fehlman, advertising coun- 
selor and columnist in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, Offered some convincing argu- 
ments on frequency of insertions and 
continuous schedules of small-space 
copy. He told how one producer of 
spices, extracts and tea has increased 
its sales in a given market through 
the use of small newspaper ads on a 
frequency insertion plan. Without ad- 
vertising, this concern was selling 
$16,000 annually of its product in the 
particular market. With advertising, 
sales increased the first year to $28,000 
and after four years of advertising, 
sales totaled $105,000, at an advertising 
cost of 3.4%. 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Fehlman 
referred to what he considered an an- 
ti-advertising attitude on the part of 
people in authority in Washington. 
Don Bridge, special consultant on the 
War Savings Staff, was asked later to 
give his personal opinion regarding 
Mr. Fehlman’s comment. Mr. Bridge 
stated he had discerned an infinitely 
greater appréciation of advertising in 
Washington. “The best way to prove 


to people who are either opposed or 
uninformed on the value of advertis- 
ing is to show them by results attained 
through the use of advertising,” he 
declared. 








At NAEA meeting 
in New York. L. to 
r.: Fred Pearce, Al- 
toona (Pa.) Mirror; 
C. E. Phillips, Rock- 
ford (lIll.) Star and 
Register - Republic; 
E. A. Chappell, 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) 
New Yorker, and 
John T. Fitzgerald 
of Reynolds-Fitzger- 
ald. 


C. E. Phillips, Rockford (Ill.) Morn- 
ing Star and Register-Republic, chair- 
man of the NAEA Committee Extraor- 
dinary, presented to the membership 
for the first time the presentation pre- 
pared, with the aid of the Bureau of 
Advertising, to be used in selling 
newspapers to regional and district 
sales managers of manufacturers in 
the national advertising field. 

Shows New Presentation 

Entitled “The Greatest Show on 
Earth — With a Million Dollar Gate 
Every Day in the Year,” the special 
presentation not only stresses the im- 
portance of newspapers, but answers 
in specific terms the effective low-cost 
advantages of newspapers over maga- 
zines and radio. Purpose of the study, 
which has already been presented to 
more than 80 groups of key district 
sales representatives, is to do an edu- 
cational job, supplementing headquar- 
ters calls by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing and special representative new 
business committees. Plans are now 


underway to increase the number of 
such presentations so that more news- 
paper sales staffs will have an oppor- 
tunity to conduct a coordinated edu- 
cational program among district sales 
managers. 





W. D. Hart, editor of the Retail Ex- 
ecutive, a Fairchild publication, spoke 
at the Tuesday luncheon on the retail 
outlook and what merchants expect 
from newspapers today. Based on 
answers received from retailers, Mr. 
Hart asserted newspapers place too 
much stress on circulation and adver- 
tising rates in their sales contacts with 
merchants. Newspapers could well af- 
ford to devote more time and attention 
to new sales ideas and copy slants in 
the light of turbulent wartime mer- 
chandising conditions, he said. One 
retailer complained that newspapers 
are using the war as an alibi for cur- 
tailment of services. More careful 
news treatment, particularly in the 
writing of headlines on stories relat- 
ing to rationing, was advocated by an- 
other retailer. “To the solicitor with 
sales ideas belongs the business,” de- 
clared Mr. Hart. 


At NAEA Monday 
luncheon. L. to r.: 
James Doyle, New- 


ark (N. J.) News; J. 


Thomas Griscom, 
Nashville Tennessean 
& Banner; Harvey 
R. Young, Columbus 
Dispatch, another 
NAEA honorary life 
member; Robert 
Drew, Milwaukee 


Journal, newly elect- 

ed second vice-presi- 

dent, and Edward 

O'Mara of O'Mara 
& Ormsbee. 


Talks by Earl J. Gaines, Pittsburgh 
Press, and C. M. Carroll, New York 
Times, covering personnel and classi- 
fied problems, appear on page 30 of 
this issue. 

“Bull Sessions" Popular 

An innovation at NAEA meetings— 
“bull sessions” for members—proved 
popular. Gathering in three different 
groups, according to circulation, mem- 
bers engaged in a frank discussion of 
their mutual problems. Buell W. Hud. 
son, Woonsocket (R. I.) Call, served 
as referee for the smaller paper group, 
J. Thomas Griscom, Nashville Ten- 
nessean and Banner, presided over the 
session for larger papers up to 150,000 
circulation. James Brumby, Atlanta 
Journal, was in charge of the metro- 
politan papers’ bull session. 

Much of the discussion in all three 
sessions was off the record. General 
problems discussed at each meeting 
included how newspapers can meet 
radio competition, both locally and 
nationally; the newsprint situation and 
the need for tighter papers, and the 
curtailment of extra services. In meet- 
ing radio competition in the retail 
field, it was pointed out that newspa- 
pers have a decided advantage from 
the standpoint of copy and the ability 


A conference hud- 
dle at NAEA. L. to 
r: L. E. Heindel, 
Madison (Wis.} 
Newspapers; Dale 
Karstaedt, Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal- 
Times; J. E. Slaight, 
Galt (Ont.) Report- 
er, and H. A, John- 
son, Madison News- 
papers. 


to reproduce illustrations of mer- 


chandise. 


HELP WANTED FEATURE 


The forthcoming July 1943 issue 
of the Metro Newspaper Service will 
feature a series of classified advertis- 
ing promotion for Help Wanted. The 
series consists of thirteen individual 
pieces of promotion, varying in size 
from one to three columns, geared to 
the operation of the WMC in the 
recruitment of essential manpower. 
The copy for this series was sub- 
mitted to the ANCAM for clearance 
in keeping with the policies of the 
WMC. Copy and art work meet with 
the government requirements as to 
release date in cooperation with the 
phases of the WMC national cam- 
paigns. 
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ACCORDING TO Albert E. Marshall, 

zll-known president of national ad- 
vertiser, Rumford Chemical, “Research 
can play an important part in today’s 
preparations for tomorrow, for research 
travels in advance of industry.” 


That’s a pointed reminder to each of 
us... to every advertiser and advertis- 
ing agency. For advertising, itself, can 
well be one of the leaders in that ad- 
vance force .. . if advertising men use 
it that way. 


Your advertising in New England 


A ""NATURAL" 


MAINE Boston Globe (S) 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 
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RESEARCH is your 


advance force... 


newspapers is a classic example—a great 
Starting point. Use it to explore new 
markets. Use it to sample typical con- 
sumers. Use it to precondition your 
post-war markets. Use it ¢o test a new 
copy slant, a new package, a new prod- 
uct, etc. Use it.... 


Well, why not let down your hair with 
a New England newspaper “rep,” and 
let him show you specifically the several 
ways you can use the fine readership 
of these fine newspapers—for research, 
for RESULTS? 


Cngland 





Bangor Daily News (M) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord Monitor-Patriot (E) 
Keene Sentinel (E 
Manchester Union Leader (M&E) 
VERMONT 
Barre Times (E) 
Bennington Banner (E) 

ington Free Press (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Globe (M&E) 


Boston Post (M) 

Boston Post (S) 

Boston Record & American (ME) 
Boston Sunday Advertiser (S) 
Brockton Enterprise-Times (E) 


Cape Cod Standard-Times, 


Hyannis (E) 
Fall River Herald News (E) 
ame Sentinel (E) 
Haverhill Gazette (E) 
Holyoke Transcript (E) 


Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 
ow Bedford Sunday Standard-Times 


New Bedford Standard Times (E) 

North Adams Transcript (E) 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 

Salem News (E) 

Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News THbune (E) 

Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette (M&E) 


Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Times (E) 

West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (E) 

Woonsocket Call (E) 


CONNECTICUT 


Danbury News-Times (E) 
Hartford Courant (M) 
Hartford Courant (S) 


WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. 30 
FROM BUSY NEW 


ENGLAND 





Meriden Journal (E) 

Meriden Record (M) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour (E) 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 

Waterbury Republican & American 
(M&E) 


Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 
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Advertised Coffee Brands 
Show 48% Sales Increase 


THE IMPORTANCE of continuous 
advertising of rationed products was 
forcefully brought to the attention of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association members by Vernon 
Brooks, New York World-Telegram, 
at the New York meeting this week. 
Based on the World-Telegram’s 
grocery story survey, the eight brands 
of coffee which have been consistently 
advertised in the New York market 
have jumped in sales from 32.5% of 
the total poundage in January to 48.5% 
by April. Excerpts from Mr. Brooks’ 
enlightening comments follow: 

“Coffee and sugar started their ra- 
tioning back on Nov. 29 of last year, 
if you will recall. Sugar, being a 
staple item that has never carried 
much advertising behind it, is one 
that we can’t do much with. Sales of 
sugar fell off tremendously after the 
rationing stamps went into effect, 
largely because of hoarding prior to 
the rationing of sugar. 

Case History on Coffee 

“However, in coffee, we have a 
pretty interesting case history and I 
would like to give you a few facts 
on it. To clear you up and let you 
know where I get these facts, I will 
briefly touch on the method of taking 
the merchandise inventory that we 
operate here in New York. 

“We have what we consider to be 
absolutely a mathematically perfect 
panel of retail grocery stores in the 
entire 14-county market. They are 
mathematically, geographically, by 
size and type of store, selected to 
cross-section the entire market, and 
from the data we have, the results can 
come within approximately 5% of 
any manufacturer’s sales in any given 
month on 85% of all the commodities. 

“We are inventorying at the present 
moment forty-two different classifica- 
tions of commodities and over eight 
hundred individual items each month. 
From those data, I can give you quite 
a bit of history on things like coffee. 

“For 60 days xfter rationing took 
effect, sales of advertised brands 
dropped off very sharply and the sales 
of off-brands, bulk and unadvertised 
coffee, jumped very sharply. The 
consumer hoarding in advance of the 
rationing tickets had depleted the 
stocks in the retail stores, and at the 
same time, there was considerable 
dealer hoarding on all the well-known 
brands especially. Dealers stocked up 
in the basement and refused to put 
the merchandise on display in the 
stores, and as a consequence, the 
public, unable to buy their accustomed 
brand, turned to any brand of coffee 
that they could find in the store and 
bought it in gobs. That went on for 
60 days. The rationing almost ruined 
the well-known, nationally advertised 
brands, and the unknowns just pour- 
ing out tons and tons of merchandise. 

Advertised Brands Come Back 

“Then came the reaction. It started 
late in February. The public started 
to swing back to the brands that were 
then advertising, and they paid higher 
prices because they wanted and 
needed their money’s worth. They 
were no longer satisfied to go out 
and buy a pound of coffee and get 
something that was half substitute and 
half coffee. They wanted something 
that was nationally known, and from 
which they expected to get at least 
a fair proportion of their money's 
worth. 


“Since January of this year, there 
have been eight brands consistently 
advertised in the New York market, 


out of the hundreds that are on the 
market. In January, these eight 
brands did 32.5% of the total coffee 
volume in pounds. Eight brands out 
of 150-some-odd did 32.5% of the total 
poundage in coffee. In April, those 
eight brands had jumped to 48.5% of 
the total poundage of coffee. That is 
an increase of 50% in their share of 
the available market. 

“Now, you say, was the available 
market as big as it had been? No, 
of course not. The sales in coffee had 
fallen off. The unadvertised brands— 
that is, all the brands other than the 
eight that I am referring to, all other 
brands which we now classify as un- 
advertised even though they were 
well-known brands, they had not been 
advertised since January — those 
brands dropped off from 67.5% to 
51.9% of the total market. 

“The total coffee sales in February, 
when the large brands were suffering 
their big slump, were off 31.1%, com- 
pared to the same month in 1942. But 
in April—and get this one—the total 
coffee sales in the market were off 
only 13.7%. 

“Now, obviously, the eight brands 
that kept at it in the New York mar- 
ket were the eight brands that held 
the consumption, because it increased 
their own proportion of the total mar- 
ket from 32 to 48%, or 50% better 
position in the market. 

Advertising Builds Sales 


“It seems to me that that is story 
enough for any advertiser who still 
has a percentage of his production for 
civilian consumption, and is sound 
enough on which to base any opinion 
that an advertiser should keep on ad- 
vertising, not just to keep his name 
before the public, as we so often hear 
the phrase, nor for prestige or for in- 
stitutional value, but for the specific 
purpose of increasing his percentage 
of the total available market. 

“Now, here are eight brands that 
now have 48% of all the people—and 
believe me, this now means people. 
Tonnage in the old days didn’t mean 
people. Tonnage now means people, 
customers, because it takes a coupon 
and a coupon represents a person, for 
coffee, and it is something you always 
want to remember about this coupon 
business, that in the old days, one per- 
son might be a six-cup-a-day or an 
eight-cup-a-day buyer and another 
person a one-cup or two-cups-of-cof- 
fee-a-day buyer. 

“Today, you have a coupon that is 
worth a pound of coffee, and it doesn’t 
make any difference who you are— 
the only way you can get more is to 
get a coupon that somebody else 
doesn’t use; so the coupons today in 
coffee or any other rationed item 
mean people, and to get the same 
volume you obtained before, you have 
to get a whale of a lot more traffic in 
order to come anywhere near the vol- 
ume that you had before. Therefore, 
there is every reason and every ex- 
cuse, every sound, basic reason for 
advertising, because you have to ac- 
quire a much broader audience than 
you ever had to acquire before, in 
order to attain your same volume. 

“IT can’t pick any other items out 
of the inventory that we are operat- 
ing that can give you such specific 
data. I can tell you this, that since 
March 29th, the sale of all rationed 
products has declined almost the 
exact percentage that coffee declined 
in the months of December and Janu- 
ary following rationing, for sixty days. 
We have had April and now we have 
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had May, and the figures indicate the 
same decline for all rationed com- 
modities that occurred in coffee; in 
other words, those pre-hoarding, as 
there were on coffee and nationally 
advertised, well-known brands, suf- 
fered more than the unknown or off- 
brands in the market. 

“We suspect that by June, we will 
see all those rationed products come 
back to a higher percentage, especially 
of the total available market, provided 
they are still products where the man- 
ufacturer has a proportion of his pro- 
duction for civilian consumption. 

Sees Opportunity 

“T can also tell you this, that the un- 
rationed products are going to have a 
heyday, and if we don’t spend a lot 
of time on all the unrationed items, 
we are absolutely crazy. We have 
projected the cereal volume, based on 
two months since rationing, and in 
cereals, there will be from 20 to 25% 
increase in volume within the next 12 
months. If you have any local cereal 
account or any national cereal ac- 
count, you can bank on it that he is 
going to have a 20 or 25% greater 
volume than he had last year, and he 
therefore should have a 20 or 25% 
greater appropriation than he had last 
year. 

“The same thing holds true for 
flour, prepared or all-purpose. The 
same thing will hold true for any 
commodity line where there is no 
point rationing. You can also expect, 
as I repeat again because I want you 
to get it, that by the end of this 
month, we will see the nationally ad- 
vertised brands come back and ac- 
quire new highs in the total volume, 
of percentage of the volume of the 
market, and that goes for all markets, 
as compared to what they had a year 
ago. 

Mr. Fred G. Pearce (Altoona Mir- 
ror, Altoona, Pa.): “Mr. Brooks, you 
stated that the eight national brands 
dropped off in percentage during the 
early period.” 

Mr. Brooks: “All nationally adver- 
tised brands, yes.” 

Mr. Pearce: “Now, what action did 
the newspapers take to get them back 
and increase their sales—or did they 
take any?” 

Mr. Brooks: “Well, I can’t answer 
for newspapers as a whole. I know 
that we on the World-Telegram sent 
our entire staff out and just covered 
every darned coffee account there was 
in the country, with this material; 
showed them how far they were off 
and showed them the record as far 
as we knew it, of what newspaper ad- 
vertising could do for them. 

Selling Costs Down 


“It might interest you to know that 
the records at the office show this, 
specifically, that as the percentage of 
a manufacturer’s appropriation in- 
creases in newspapers, his cost per 
thousand units sold decreases in al- 
most exact proportion. We have 
charted some 80 or 90 well-known ad- 
vertisers in 15 different classifications, 
where the classifications are large 
enough to get broad comparison, and 
that holds true in every case. 

“In addition to that, it might also 
interest you to know that as the man- 
ufacturer’s proportion or percentage 
of appropriation increases in radio, 
his cost per thousand units increases 
in almost exact ratio—increases in al- 
most the same ratio that his cost in 
radio increases. 

“You will have cases where 100% 
of a manufacturer’s appropriation goes 
into radio, and his sales cost per 
thousand units or his advertising cost 
per thousand units, is $30.79. You go 
down to the manufacturer who puts 
100% of his dollars into newspapers, 


and you will find his cost is $1.79 per 
thousand units sold, and in between, 


all the gradations from top to bot- 
tom, and that holds true in practically ¢ 
every classification in the inventory,’ 


Year Old Ad Gets 
Check for Navy 


From Tinkers to Evers to Chance, 
or from Barry to Collins to McInnis, 
featured one of the finest combina- 
tions in the history of the American 
national sport. And now the story of 
how the Navy Relief Society got a 


check for $50 from artist be 
son Miller features one of the 
finest “assists” in the history of ad- 
vertising. 


About a year ago, the American 
Rolling Mill Company got out an ad- 
vertisement entitled “Let ’em have 
it!,” featuring an under-water view of 
a submarine letting go with a torpedo, 
The illustration scored heavily with 
Uncle Sam’s submarine boys, about 
600 of them requesting reprints. 

Not long ago Dodd Mead & Com- 
pany, publishers, asked for use of the 
illustration on the jacket of a forth- 
coming book. Permission was 
granted, and Dodd Mead sent a check 
for $50 to the American Rolling Mill 
Company. In turn, the latter got in 
touch with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 
their advertising agents, and asked 
for the address of artist Miller. They 
then forwarded the check to him. 

Harrison Miller received the check 
and the letter from H. V. Mercer, 
manager of Armco’s Advertising Di- 
vision, explaining what it was all 
about. In due time, Miller called up 
N. W. Ayer and said: “Look, I’ve been 
paid for this drawing, and I’m satis- 
fied. Do you think Armco would 
mind if I turned that check over to 
the Navy Relief Society?” 

And that’s how the $50 got to Navy 
Relief. Moreover, there’s a 
“assist,” the original painting by Mil- 
ler going as a present to the Secretary 
of the U. S. Navy! 

* 


OPA Would Like to 
Get Off Front Pages 


WasuincTon, May 25—Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown today ex- 
pressed a hope coupled with an ac- 
knowledgment that it can never be 
realized. 

“We would like to get off the front 
pages for a time, but that is impos- 
sible where we so intimately affect the 
lives of everyone,” he said. 

Brown said reports of wholesale 
resignations at OPA are unfounded 
although some quit notices are re- 
ceived from time to time. “Many of 
them are not altogether undesirable,” 
he added. 

“Honors are due Dupont for adver- 
tising that ‘over the years has helped 
to change public attitude toward 
Dupont, recalling that 10 years ago 
Dupont was known essentially as a 
munitions maker, whereas certain 
surveys show today that about seven 
out of 10 have a favorable opinion 
of Dupont.’ 

“The series Newsweek magazine 
has been running on the post-war 
world was praised also, and the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company was 
commended for its 7th Column Cam- 
paign. 


STUDY COAST MARKET 


Changes in the Pacific Coast mar- 
keting picture caused by the war are 
being studied by a committee ap- 
pointed _by. the Pacific Advertising 
Association in order to provide adver- 
tisers with up-to-the-minute, authen- 
tic data. The committee is also seek- 
ing to determine the effect of the 
war program and its ramifications 


upon the peace time period to 
follow. 
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LETTER from a country correspond- 
’ ent of Atlanta Constitution in an- 
swer to a reprimand: 

“When I sent in the story I was 
sleepy and it was late at night. 

“Miss Christine Overstreet did have 
a son named Irvin Overstreet. A son 
born out of wedlock whose father is 
not known to the public. 

“These instances of country girls be- 
ing misled by men and getting preg- 
nant by them giving birth to babies 
out of wedlock makes it a little hard 
to write up their death stories.” 

a 


HERE’S an example of the height of 

going the whole hog, turning the 
other cheek or walking an extra mile 
as portrayed by a subscriber to the 
Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury in a classi- 
fied ad: 


If the person who took the 3 hub caps from 
my car returns to 351 Cherry St., they 
ean have the fourth. 


P. S. He still has the fourth cap. 


J 
WE'VE HEARD of other rare combi- 
nations like this one, but now the 
theatre owners really ought to do 
something about the films they fea- 
ture on a double bill. A Short Takes 
fan sent in photographic proof that 
this really wasn’t a gag, but appeared 
on one of the aforementioned mar- 
quees: 
“GEO. WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE” WITH 
J. BENNY — ANN SHERIDAN 
ALSO 7 SWEETHEARTS 


s 
WHEN the Dallas (Texas) News car- 
ried an ad offering a reward for in- 
formation leading to the purchase of 
“A medium slice of rare prime roast 
with an area of 24 inches, served hot, 
with or without trimmings,” 
a New York woman replied that she 
had an 18-year-old cow she would 
sacrifice. “I feel sorry for you,” she 
wrote, “and if you are unmarried, I 
will send you a picture.” 
a 


MAYBE this is something for West- 

brook (Dissendat) Pegler to look 
into. Anyway, it appeared June 3 in 
the Baltimore News-Post in an article 
written by Dr. Lewis Haney, Hearst 
financial columnist, discussing passage 
of the plan to collect 75% of 1942 in- 
come taxes, as follows: 

“There seems to be no doubt that 
Mrs. Roosevelt will sign the 75% of 
tax plan which he condemned as ut- 
terly bad.” 


Bright Ideas 


“Women in the Services” 
PLEASED with public reaction to 

other departments of news of men 
in service, Executive Editor Frank H. 
Kelly of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News has added two more regular 
features. The first is a News of Wo- 
men in the Services column, a daily 
feature on the social page, handled by 
Miss Claire H. Gelineau, the woman’s 
page editor. The other is handled by 
Robert A. Price, military editor, and is 
a weekly feature, carrying quotations 
from letters from servicemen overseas. 
A number of letters are carried each 
week with a brief lead summarizing 
the subjects and telling some facts 
about the letter writers. The letters 
can be on any subject, from sightsee- 
ing trips to battle reactions. Both col- 
umns are being well received. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette, under the title “Women in the 
Services,” also is publishing daily on 
the woman’s page news items and 


thumbnail sketches of women from 
Worcester and vicinity who are serv- 
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ing in the armed services. A one col- 
umn cut accompanies the lead item. 


History for New Residents 
TIMELY because of the influx of new 

residents to the Dayton area, a fea- 
ture tracing the history of the city by 
Bert Klopfer, who first joined the 
Dayton (O.) Journal staff in 1905, and 
subsequently has worked a total of 18 
years on the paper, proved more popu- 
lar than expected. 

Appearing in Klopfer’s “It Happened 
in Dayton,” the series ran in 18 col- 
umns. School officials notified the 


Journal that the series was being used 
in their classrooms and it has been 
suggested the columns be reproduced 
in booklet form. 

Klopfer covered in the series the 145 
years since Dayton’s first settlers. 


Seeks Scout Leaders 
THERE is a shortage of adult Scout 
leaders in Memphis just as there are 
in other places where men have gone 
with the armed forces. So the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar decided to do 
something about it on its weekly Scout 
Press-Scimitar, a four-column, nine- 


39 


inch deep “page” devoted entirely to 
Scout news and included in the reg- 
ular Press-Scimitar. For the past few 
weeks the Scout “page” has been run- 
ning a picture and brief story each 
week of some man still giving his ser- 
vices to scouting and playing an ac- 
tive role in the Scouts’ wartime pro- 
gram. Each article has a keyline 
“Wartime Scouters.” Main object is 
that the stories may encourage other 
adults to fill the gaps left by Scouters 
off at war. A number of new Scout- 
masters have been added since the ar- 
ticles started. 
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They tie right in with page one 
WAR NEWS, so readers 
actually “see” as well as read 


WHERE latest Allied action 
takes place. 


says Glen Perrins, 
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Ogden, Utah 
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YOU are the Keeper of the Light 


complish thus far is the inspiration of hopeful 


© The great Bartholdi statue is but a symbol. 
Keeping alight the living torch of Liberty is 
your high privilege. * Your torch enlightens 
the minds of millions. On its light depends 
the ability of our people to govern them- 
selves wisely, and to promote their general 
welfare. © In the brief span of years since 
this nation was founded, the professions of 
printing and publishing have been faithful 
keepers of the light. The illumination in 
men’s minds has grown steadily brighter. 


What it has helped one free people to ac- 


millions everywhere. ¢ American freedom of 
the press has demonstrated its contributions 
to progress in Peace. Now, in War, while it 
still protects the right of free men to criticize 
and disagree about details, it is helping to 
weld the nation into an unbeatable fighting 
and production team to defeat freedom’s 
enemies. ® Yours is the sacred responsibility 
for continuing to keep the light, and making 
its radiance gleam further along the path of 


human progress in the post-war world. 


XT IN FUTURA BOLD 


+ INTERTYPE * 


Twelfth of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press by Intertype, Brooklyn 
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This timely article was writ- 

ten by F. C. Hudson, Chief 
Engineer, International Printing 
Pressmen & Assistants’ Union of 
North America, and appears in 
the June issue of The American 
Pressman, the union’s publica- 
tion. Because of its bearing on 
the current newsprint situation 
Editor & Publisher herewith re- 
prints it in full. 

% 
Newsprint shortage is imminent and 
serious. 
All publishers must cooperate for 
the duration. 
To this end, there is no mechanical 
reason why any publication of 8 col- 
umns, 12 ems make-up with the 
columns running around press cylin- 
ders cannot use 66” wide newsprint 
without excessive shrinkage. 

40 Widths Now Used 

A survey by the Technical Depart- 
ment of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union shows 
that there are 40 widths of paper used 
in printing 8 columns, 12 ems, where 
four would suffice. 
Each publisher can figure his own 
savings not only in finance, but the 
vital savings of newsprint by using 
the following chart: 
Percentage of 


Roll Width Reduction Tonnage 
6644” 66” 1/3 of 1% 
6612” 66” 3% of _ 1% 
6634” 66” 14%% 

67” 66” 142% 
6744” 66” 13%4% 
6714” 66” 2%4% 
6756” 66” 214% 
677%" 66” 234% 
68” 66” 3% 

6814” 66” 3%4% 
6842” 66” 33%4% 
6834” 66” 4% 


Details of the mechanical changes in 
the composing, stereotype and press- 
tooms have been prepared by the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union and will be for- 
warded to any publisher free of charge 
and the Engineering Department will 
furnish advice and personal help 
where requested to enable the uni- 
versal adoption of this enormous sav- 
ing of newsprint. 
At the present writing, 43 news- 
papers have written to us asking for 
information on the necessary changes 
in their equipment to adopt the 66” 
roll as a full width, 4914” as a three- 
quarter, and 33” as a half roll. 
Smaller Rule Helps 

While a number of newspapers have 
adopted 4-point rules in the past two 
or three years, others have been re- 
luctant about doing so for fear it 
might detract from the appearance of 
the paper. As a matter ot fact, how- 
fver, tests have been made where 
‘everal papers were spread out—some 





Standard 66-Inch Paper Roll Proposed 


Printing Pressmen's Union Official Believes Papers of 
8-Column, 12 Em Size, Could Save Newsprint by Adoption 


made up with 4-point rules, others 
with 6-point—and the difference is 
not noticeable to the average eye. It 
is interesting to note that among the 
contests held every year for typo- 
graphical excellence, one or two of 
these newspapers using 4-point rules 
have received awards. In changing 
from 6-point to 4-point rules, in most 
cases 1” can be reduced on 4-page- 
wide rolls, as 4-point rules reduce the 
make-up by 14 points, or 56 points 
over 4 pages. This equals seven-ninths 
of an inch and the other two-ninths 
to make the full inch are so small 
when divided over 4 pages it cannot 
be noticed. The changes required in 
the composing room, stereotype foun- 
dry and pressroom are comparatively 
simple, and at moderate cost the 
change can be made without interfer- 
ing with the publication of the paper. 

The advertising department should 
be notified of the change-over date 
and given a scale of new column 
widths. This scale should in turn be 
passed on to the local advertisers and 
commercial engraving houses that are 


making any of the cuts. If the news- 
paper operates its own engraving 
plant, they should supply the engrav- 
ers with the new scale of column 
widths. 

On typesetting machines, when set- 
ting slugs 2 columns wide (24 ems 4 
points), several methods are used for 
this accomplishment. A machine set- 
thing 2-column slugs is equipped with 
proper liners. If the machines are 
equipped with a Mohr saw and ar- 
ranged for controlling the assembler 
and vise jaw, no problem exists. If 
not, one practice is to set the vise jaw 
to 30 ems and put a gauge measuring 
5 picas, 8 points on the vise adjusting 
rod. This gauge is a simple arrange- 
ment and can be made by your com- 
posing room machinist. 

Another practice is to move the 
left-hand jaw in 2 points and then set 
the jaws for 24 picas, 6 points. You 
actually get a 24-pica, 4-point slug. 

Where no device is possible, then 
the operator must know how much 
different his set is from the old estab- 
lished set and set accordingly. 





Typographical Union Called 
Model for All in Democracy 


"Reader's Digest" Sets Precedents in Article Lauding 
ITU Procedures, Including "Stealproof" Elections 


THE International Typographical 

Union was held up as a model for all 
labor unions in the lead article of the 
June issue of 
The Reader’s Di- 
gest. Written by 
William Hard, 
the story of 
ITU’s example to 
a warring Amer- 
ica, torn con- 
stantly by strife 
between labor 
and capital, was 





listed as a 
“MUST” on the 
Digest’s front 


cover index. The 
Digest also de- 
scribed it as “the article of the year” 
in its field. Both characterizations set 
Digest precedents. 

The ITU, in addition to being 
America’s oldest union and a model 
of democracy, shows the way in the 
union field by holding regular elec- 
tions, making regular financial reports, 
and requiring a three-quarters major- 
ity vote of its members before calling 
a strike, Mr. Hard points out. 

Independent Now 

Unaffiliated right now with either 
the AFL or CIO, it has adopted a reso- 
lution saying it would like to join a 
re-united American labor movement, 
but only after democratic procedures 
are established in all affiliated unions. 

The Digest article briefly outlines 


Claude Baker 


the Typographical Union’s history. It 
was founded in Washington, D. C., in 
1815. At that time the average age of 
printers at death was 28. Print shops 
were dark and dirty; the air in them 
was foul; the work day was 12 hours; 
tuberculosis was an accepted printers’ 
ailment. 

By cooperative effort, union printers 
and their employers pushed print 
shops into the forefront of early in- 
dustrial sanitary progress. Nine mil- 
lion dollars of union funds went into 
the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs. 

By 1900, printers were living to an 
average age of 41. By 1910, the age at 
death had been raised to 46; by 1920, 
to 53, by 1930, to 59; and by 1942, to 64. 

Apprenticeship Told 

The Digest article points out that, 
before becoming a member of the 
printers’ union, an apprentice must 
absorb the wisdom contained in 149 
printed lessons sent to him by the 
union’s Bureau of Education. One 
duty stressed in these lessons is that 
of attending all union meetings and 
voting on all union problems. Ap- 
prentices also are taught that labor 
should not be unfriendly to capital, 
because capital and labor both are 
essential to efficient and economical 
production. 

Also impressed on all printers be- 
fore they are accepted for union mem- 
bership is that the union should in- 

(Continued on page 47) 


All chases must be filled in on the 
side stick to the amount of the dif- 
ference between the 4-point rules and 
the 6-point rules. This is 14 points 
and should be put on the bevel of the 
side lock. Of course, one 14-point 
strip can be dropped in but the lock- 
up screw will miss its seat and this is 
not the most practical way. Bolsters 
must be filled and chases must be 
rescribed. 

Foot sticks must be recut to accom- 
modate new measurement. To do this, 
cut 14 points off one end and then re- 
slot seats to fit. 


Shrinkage Necessary 


If a new 4-point mold is necessary, 
this can be purchased for approxi- 
mately $50. 

On some newspapers it is necessary 
to cut down the clips and center rings. 
This can be done on presses equipped 
with either 45-degree or 60-degree 
bevel. (Drawings will be furnished 
upon request.) The width of the clips 
and rings and the undercut of the 
plates must be such that the total 
margins provided on the 4-page-wide 
sheet will not exceed 3”. This pro- 
vides for 34” outside margin and 34” 
center margin. 


The form width in the chase for a 
make-up of 8 columns, 12 ems with 
4-point rules is 165/16”. To secure 
the above mentioned margins, 5%” 
shrinkage is necessary. Any number 
of publishers report that they are get- 
ting in excess of 59” shrinkage with- 
out any difficulty. 

We feel that the reason for diversi- 
fication in size of rolls now being used 
dates back to the advent of the dry 
mat. When this mat was in its infancy, 
the shrinkage was so varied that no 
two mats would shrink alike. Also, 
the equipment at that time to form 
and shrink the mat was inadequate as 
there was no control over the moist- 
ure; consequently, an open page would 
sometimes shrink %” more than a 
solid one, such as a classified page. 
Therefore, it was necessary that some 
allowance be made by using a longer 
roll so that there would be sufficient 
white margins. With the present 
method of conditioning the mats at the 
mill, sealing them in envelopes that 
hold the moisture and prevent outside 
moisture getting in, and with the ma- 
chines now in use for forming, drying, 
and shinking, the variation can be 
held to a very minor fraction. 

If it is necessary to turn down the 
center clips and rings, this should be 
to an accurate dimension, leaving a 
full rounded corner on the base of the 
bevel so as to provide the greatest 
possible strength without interfering 
with the locking up of the plate. A 
small section of the beveled part of 
the plate may be used to test while 
turning the clips. It is important to 
hold the dimensions accurate so that 
the clips will be exactly alike, as 
otherwise the load will not be carried 
uniformly. Fixtures or jigs for hold- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Mail Questionnaire Mailed Out 
By ANPA Mechanical Committee 


Requests for Problems Included Will Cover 
All Departments in Convention-by-Mail Plan 


QUESTIONNAIRES and requests for 
problems have been mailed to mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Asso- 
ciation as the 
basis for con- 
ducting the 
ANPA Mechan- 
ical Conference 
by Mail, a sub- 
stitute for the 
regular confer- 
ence scheduled 
to be held in 
Cleveland this 
month, but can- 
celled because of 
war conditions. 

The ANPA 
Mechanical Committee is seeking an- 
swers to newspaper mechanical prob- 
lems and results will be correlated 
and presented in bulletin form to 
mechanical department executives. 
Deadline for answers, together with 
requests for help on particular prob- 
lems confronting individual mechani- 
cal superintendents, is June 22. All 
correspondence is to be sent to ANPA 
Mechanical Department, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Conference Need Stressed 

In addressing newspaper publish- 
ers, John Park, Chicago Tribune, 
chairman of the ANPA Mechanical 
Committee, stated in his letter: 

“The need for a conference is 
greater this year than ever before. It 
is imperative that we conserve the 
materials we have, comply with gov- 
ernmental restrictions on supplies, and 
find substitutes for unobtainable ma- 
terials. We must maintain the me- 
chanical equipment so that it will 
serve until the war ends... . 

“The mechanical committee ad- 
dresses you in the hope that you will 
urge your mechanical department 
heads to forward to us their views on 
the enclosed forms and, of even 
greater importance, to place before us 
all mechanical problems with which 
they are now confronted. The many 
benefits derived from the mechanical 
conferences in the past have resulted 
from free and full discussions. The 
benefits of this ‘Conference by Mail’ 
will be in direct proportion to the 
number of contributors to this sym- 
posium and to the range of problems 
presented.” 

Cover All Subjects 

The questionnaires cover engraving, 
stereotyping, composing room, press- 
room, and mail room operations. A 
sixth questionnaire, relating to color 
printing, rotogravure and advertising 
agency production problems, will be 
mailed to ANPA members later this 
month. 

Assisting Chairman Park and W. E. 
Wines, manager of the ANPA me- 
chanical department, will be A. H. 
Burns, New York Herald Tribune, 
vice-chairman of the committee and a 
group of sub-committees in charge of 
the various departmental topics to be 
covered by the mail conference. (See 
E. & P. Equipment Review Section 
for May 8, page 41.) 

Following are the questions cover- 
ing the various mechanical depart- 
ments as listed by the ANPA: 


COMPOSING ROOM 


What method can be used to prevent bad 
letter alignment on type slugs? The roman 
alignment is satisfactory but, when mats are 





John 


cast in the rail 
alignment is poor. 


position for bold face, the 


News cuts and news stories sometimes be- 
come separated during the setting and as- 
sembling operations before they reach the 


makeup. What’ is a good system for keeping 
that type of copy from becoming separated? 

Tell of a good method of handling adver- 
tising copy on small newspapers. When copy 
leaves the layout man, does one operator on 
display machine set all display and then pass 
type and copy to other operators, or does the 
type go to the dump and copy go to layout 
man’s spindle to be picked up by other ad 
operators? Explain the system you use. 

Can cap mats be used to cast in the ad- 
vertising-figure position for two-line overhand 
grocery ad setting? 

Are those using girl 
with success? 

What has been done to fill apprentice jobs 
since it is now almost impossible to hire or 
keep apprentices, because military service takes 
them or war industries pay boys a great deal 
more than the usual apprentice scales? 

Has anyone established a production method 
of handling news setting by placing a fixed 
number of news operators, but no more, at 
disposal of the news room? 

What have you done to conserve newsprint 
space? 

Have you consolidated any specific jobs, such 
as dump and copy cutting or dump and head 
setting? 

Have you been able to reduce the number 
of makeovers and thus reduce makeup time? 
How? 

What steps have been taken to cut down 
correction and alteration time—advertising and 
news? 

If you publish morning and evening, have 
you heen able to predate? If so, has this saved 
materials and time? 

What methods can be used for conservation 
of type metal? 

In correcting news proofs, what is the best 
method—each operator correct his own or use 
a ring machine? 

Has anyone found a method of identifying 
zine cuts which have an acid-resisting back? 
What method is used to identify cuts made on 
regular zine? 

In there a good method of checking matrices 
and spacebands in line-composing machines to 
eliminate lost mats and bands? 

What is the best height for furniture in 
open advertising pages? When high furniture 
is used in the form, how do you prevent 
picking up the top of the furniture when 
pulling a proof? 

What is the best depth of bolster groove 


on chases? 


apprentices meeting 


Have you turned in all the old brass matrices 
possible? 

Are page forms sent to the stereotype de- 
partment at regular intervals? If so, what 
is your schedule? How many pages do you 
send to the stereotype department in the 
last ten minutes? 

Does your news room employ any system— 
such as different colored paper—for identifi- 
cation, at copy desk, of news, features, finan- 
cial, sports, etc.? 

Are you encountering any trouble in get- 
ting repairs or replacement parts? 

Has anyone had experience with cut-fasten- 
ing adhesives other than Plate-Tak and Booth’s 
Zink Cut Cement? Has anyone used the 
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Nashua gummed-twosides paper tape for this 
purpose? If so, what are the results with 
respect to production time and cost of the pa- 
per tape? 

What is being done in the composing room 
to conserve zinc by using type-metal borders 
in department store display advertising? 

What causes hairlines in type from com- 
paratively new mats? These mats have been 
handled carefully, spacebands have been cleaned 
regularly twice a day. Alignment appears 
correct. How can this trouble be overcome? 

What is a good way to regulate heat on 
typesetting machines, especially display and 
headletter, to insure a good face for printing? 
We get an excellent printing surface on sizes 
up to 24 point. Over that it becomes porous 
or frosty. We can set a 24-point slug and 
get a perfect face; we change to 30 or 36 
point, and it is frosty. 

Has a method been devised to save strip 
material and still not cause prohibitive dis; 
tribution costs? 

Have you been able to reduce sufficiently 
the number of advertisers’ proofs to show an 
appreciable saving? 

What outstanding contributions to conserva- 
tion have you effected in your composing room? 


STEREOTYPE 


What methods are used to fill the rib 
grooves of Autoplate cylinders? Has any one 
tried spraying with metal? If so, how success- 
ful has it been? 

What procedure is used to obtain 54-inch 
or 11/16-inch shrinkage in width? 

Do you preheat before going into the master 
former or are mats put into a scorcher after 
leaving the master former? 

Is your mat shrinkage fairly uniform? 
What is the maximum variation? How much 
do your mats shrink? If you use the Sta-Hi 
only, how much time is required for shrinking 
and forming the mat? How much time if both 
Sta-Hi and roaster are used? What make and 
type of mat do you use? 

What is the cause of so many shallow mats 
being received today? Is it because of thin 
zinc not properly routed, or because of improper 
etching, or because of carelessness in molding? 

What kind of mat molding combination do 
you use for mats molded on a roller? 

What trouble have you had in getting re- 
pairs or replacement parts? 

Have you had any trouble with stereo metal 
because of emergency conditions, such as lower 
tin content, etc? 

Have you had any unusual experience in 
stereo machinery maintenance? Any new 
ideas resulting from such experiences? 

Have you any new ideas for making better 
stereo plates? 

Probably each plant has worked out its own 
solutions to problems arising from the use of 
thin zinc. What have you done in connection 
with higher bases which print dirty spots in the 
paper, new mounting ideas, tack heads printing 
up, scarcity of mounting tape, etc. ? 

Have you any new ideas on maintenance of 
Kemp immersion burners and carburetors? 

For the benefit of papers having only one 
mat roller, what has been done in your stereo- 
type department to guard against mat roller 
failure? Exchange of ideas on this is im- 
portant. What would you do if your roller 
broke down? 

Do you carry a larger inventory of mats 
hecause of transportation difficulties? If so, 
do you ever have to recondition mats? 

What outstanding contributions to conserva- 
tion have you effected in the stereotype depart 
ment? 


ENGRAVING 


When routing thin zine (.049 or .032) what 
has been done in regard to fuzzing of the un- 
derpacking? 

What has been done to prevent dulling or 
router bits because of cutting into the under- 
lay when cutting apart or “jumping out” ads? 





To a Linotype Machine 


Amazing mechanism, pulsing hot 
With molten lead propelled into your 
veins, 
A hungry belly (termed a metal pot), 
A lengthy arm and hand, revealing 
brains. 
A stodgy mortal tends your gassy fire 
While you devour the news hot off the 
wire. 


You cast up columns with avidity, 
Impartially recording fact or fiction. 
You line up heroism and stupidity, 
Reports of duty done or dereliction. 
In times of crises you’re in finest fettle; 
The more they crowd, the more you 
show your metal. 


And when you've finished with the 
passing show, 
And everything has duly gone to 


press, 

You rest from labor with retarded 
glow 

And probably with feelings of suc- 

cess. 

Next day, for action you are blazing 
hot, 

And what you cast today returns to 
pot. 

Is he aware, the man that pounds your 
keys, 

How much your work resembles 
Destiny’s? 


C. S. ADELMAN, 


From Chicago Tribune, “A Line O’ Type Or Two.” 


Is anyone backing up this thin ‘zine wit, 
stereotype metal and routing into the base ty 
get more depth? 

How can .032 or .049 zinc, if it is powdered 
be burned-in without showing hot spots? ‘ 

Can .032 and .049 zinc be cut with a jy. 
cular saw? 

Is anyone doing line and combination wor; 
on .032 zinc? 

What glue or paste is being used success. 
fully to attach .032 or .049 zinc to a metd 
base? 

Do you find much, if any, increase in pr, 
duction time because of using .032 or ,04 
zinc? If so, how much? 

What substitute chemicals are you using’ 
With what results? 

Is any chemical or solution other tha 
nitric acid being used for etching zinc? If x 
give all details. 

Have you had any difficulty in purchasing 
nitric acid? What savings have you bee 
able to achieve, and how? 

Is there any chemical that you need by 
cannot buy at this time? 

[It has been reported that etching has bee 
done on a plastic plate. Give any informatio, 
you can on this subject. 

How many engraving rooms are there thy 
cope with the rush-cut habit, which doesn’ 
permit the cut to go through on a regulz 
flat? Has anyone done anything to preven 
this? 

Have plates been successfully made on .04 
zine for comic or r.o.p. color? Does it hold 
register? 

Is more time consumed in routing .049 tha 
.065 zinc? 

Have you encountered any trouble in gettin 
repairs or replacement parts? 

What outstanding contributions to con 
servation have you effected in your engraving 
department ? 


PRESSROOM 


Do press blankets have as great resilienc 
and durability as they had before the war? 
as a new blanket or drawsheet surfac 


been developed which will repel ink mor 


readily, resulting in less offset on first-im 
pression pages? 
Are there any new materials being use 


for press blankets and, if so, what results have 
been obtained? 

If you use drawsheets, what is the average 
number of cylinder revolutions you are run 
ning before changing to new drawsheets? 

Give a set of suggestions on how to grin 
rubber rollers. Proper speed of grinding 
wheel? Speed of roller? Speed of carriag 
travel? Kind and type of grinding wheel? 

Do the same suggestions for rubber-rolle 
grinding apply to synthetic-roller grinding’ 
If not, how do they differ? 

Have synthetic rollers proved to be as satis 
factory as rubber rollers? 

How many paper rolls do you average pe 
break due to mill defects in paper? 

How many rolls do you average per brea 
due to all causes? 

What has the pressroom done 
effect greater newsprint savings? 

Have automatic tension controls reduced 
waste? Have they improved first-impressio: 
printing? 

What new economies have been effected is 
pressroom operations ? 

What new gadgets have proved helpful in 
the last year? Describe fully. 

Have you encountered any trouble getting 
repairs or replacement parts? 

What outstanding contributions to conserva 
tion have you effected in the pressroom? 


recently t 


MAILROOM 


What do you use for tying bundles—twint 
or wire, or both? 

Are you experiencing any difficulty in ob 
taining material for tying bundles? 

Are you experiencing any difficulty in secur 
ing kraft paper for wrapping individual ma 
copies ? 





Are you having difficulty in obtaining wheel 
for lift trucks or other rolling equipment i 
mailroom ? 

Are you experiencing any difficulty in # 
curing replacement or repair parts for tyinf 
machines, inserting machines, conveyors, Aé 
dressograph, Pollard-Alling, or other mailroom 
equipment? If you have had any difficult) 
along these lines and have found a satisfactor 
solution, please give us the benefit of you! 
experience and resourcefulness. 













Have you taken any effective steps to ™ 
duce your consumption of wire or twine ust 
for tying bundles? 

Have you modified your automatic wit 
bundling machine to reduce the waste on wi 
clippings (reducing length of staples)? 
so, please detail the method employed. 

Please tell of any unusual steps you ha’ 
taken in maintenance of mailroom table 


skids, roller conveyors, spring-wire conveyor Ne 

or other equipment, to prolong life or pf 

vide better care. is | 
| 


What outstanding contributions to conser’ 
tion have you effected in your mailroom? 
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The star... awarded for continued meritorious service on the 








{Production front . . . is being added to the Army-Navy “E” 
{Pennant which now flies from the Hoe flagstaff. According 


o the conferring letter received from Under-Secretary of 
War, Robert P. Patterson, the new star is a “symbol of appre- 
lation from our armed forces for determined and undimin- 


Pshing effort and patriotism” which the men and women of 


oe have earned through their energy and devotion. 
Newspaper plant executives—with whom we gladly share 
is latest recognition—will, we know, continue to cooperate 





sow Stare on Dee hougon f 


with us in the critical months still ahead, by seeing to it that 
their printing machinery is properly maintained to keep 
repair parts requirements at a minimum. It is this coopera- 
tion that will make possible the fulfillment of our pledge 
to surpass even our current record of service to the Nation. 


R. HOE & ¢€O., INC. 


910 E. 138th Street, New York, #54, N. Y. 
BOSTON e+ CHICAGO . 


¢ 


BIRMINGHAM . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Harringion Predicts 
Wider Plastics Use 


WPB Official Says They Have 
Successfully Taken Place of 
Metals Used in War 


Plastic plates answering the neces- 
sities of wartime conservation of scarce 
metals will demark a dividing line in 
the history of graphic arts—from Gut- 
enberg to Pearl Harbor; from Pearl 
Harbor to the day of victory over the 
Axis—according to Stephen Harring- 
ton of the Printing and Publishing 
Section of the War Production Board. 

The successful use of plastic mate- 
rial and plastic impregnated paper as 
a substitute for metal printing and 
lithographic plates in graphic art re- 
production was discussed by Harring- 
ton at a conference of International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men at Montreal. 

Seen Successful 

The pressure of global war with a 
terrific drain on critical materials such 
as metals is introducing into printing, 
through the use of plastics, sweeping 
changes in’ the graphic arts industry, 
Harrington said. Its initial successful 
test was in the mobile printing units 
of the armed forces, and it has been 
pronounced successful and far-reach- 
ing in improvement of streamlined, 
light-weight, high-speed printing 
methods. 

According to Harrington, use of 
plastic materials for printing purposes 
is almost certain to revolutionize 
peacetime printing methods, and those 
of lithography and gravure, because 
printing plates of plastic are perfect 
substitutes for metals; less costly than 
metals; much lighter in weight. 

For instance, a plastic plate for 
printing weighs only one-eighth as 
much as a similar plate of zinc. The 
new material also is versatile and 
adaptable to a variety of uses and 
furnishes an excellent surface under 
all conditions. It is free from the 
problem of “graining,” it is not sub- 
ject to oxidation, and remains stable 
under varying weather conditions 
anywhere in the world. 

GPO Using Plastics 

Plastic plates are available for com- 
mercial use in limited amounts, but 
will flow to commercial markets in 
volume by the end of the summer, 
Harrington forecast. 

In test runs, it has been found by 
photomicrographs that plastics com- 
pared favorably with lead alloy type 
after 100,000 impressions. 

Largest printing establishment in the 
world, the Government Printing Office 
is using plastics with such success as 
to indicate a general use; not to the 
exclusion of metal, but as a close com- 
petitor. Harrington disclosed that a 
machine soon will be placed on the 
market capable of ejecting 3,500 char- 
acters of eight- ten- or twelve-point 
type per hour. 


Insignia Typecuts 


American Type Founders announces 
its augmented line of Civilian Defense 
typecuts. Totaling 25 different insignia, 
the line includes those recently auth- 
orized for Christian Chaplain, Jewish 
Chaplain, Staff, Instructors, U. S. Citi- 
zen Service Corps, Forest Fire Fight- 
ers, Evacuation Service, Bomb Recon- 
naissance Agent and Trainee. An 
illustrated folder will be sent upon 
request to any one of American Type 
Founders’ 23 branch offices, or by 
writing to Type Merchandising De- 
partment, American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Utah Daily Streamlines Its Heads 


The Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner has streamlined" its heads, and done away 


with decks except for top of page. The 


heads are Poster Bodoni compressed, with 


14 pt. Bodoni decks. Captions under pictures are limited to a single line, in a move 
to conserve space. "We are getting more stories on the pages now and are turning 


out headlines faster than ever before," 


says Glen Perrins, managing editor. "The! 


streamlined pages are meeting wide favor and the paper looks dressed up in working 


Cheltenham bold heads 


clothes." 


formerly were used by the paper. 





How Phila. Bulletin 
Got Needed Staples 


Employe Solved Problem by 
Making Machine of Old Scrap 
To Use Discarded Wire 


A favorite slogan of the last World 
War to the effect that “It can’t be 
done, but here it is,’ has been super- 
seded this time by General Eisen- 
hower’s cryptic “The possible we do 
immediately; the impossible takes a 
little longer.” All of which is modern 
lingo for the somewhat ancient classic 
that “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” 

Newspaper publishing plants have 
their own peculiar problems to solve 
in the current era which call for plenty 
of the time-honored quantity known 
as American ingenuity and inventive- 
ness. And how they are solving them 
is aptly illustrated by an occurrence 
recently in the mechanical and de- 
livery departments of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

Machine Used 


The Bulletin ties all its papers in 
bundles that are securely held to- 
gether by a hook-rope arrangement. 
The hook is an S-shaped affair that 
fastens quickly without any knots 
being required. To complete the proc- 
ess of bundling, a C-shaped staple 
with short arms is snapped on at the 
last moment. The job can be done by 
kand, but in the Bulletin plant a ma- 
chine is employed, saving time and 
insuring safety. 

All ropes are returnable, as well 
needs be in these days of critical 
shortages. So are the S-shaped hooks 
wherever and whenever possible. It 
so happens that quite frequently the 
staples go by the board, lost or broken 
in the handling. And the Bulletin 
needs many millions of these staples 
now that its circulation has increased. 

Not long ago the Bulletin’s me- 
chanical superintendent, J. Patrick 
Grant, found he had a serious prob- 
lem to solve. Fortunately the supplies 
of ropes and hooks seemed adequate, 
thanks to the foresight with which 
stocks had been multiplied before 
freezings of strategic materials came 
along. But the staple stocks were 
dwindling, and staples were likely to 
become as scarce as paper clips on the 
editors’ desks upstairs. 

Inventiveness Needed 


In his dilemma Grant called his 
various foremen together and pre- 
sented the problem. “I have a hunch 
one of you fellows has a mechanically- 
minded chap somewhere in our organ- 
ization who can help us out. We will 
have to devise our own stapling 
machine, too. What do you say?” 

It was explained the Bulletin 
storehouse had a lot of odds and ends 
of suitable wire on hand. For one 
thing, wire substituted for rope in 


some experimental bundling projects 
remained in hand. Also, stocks had 
been built up before freezing became 
effective. 

Each of the staples requires about 
an inch of wire. The Bulletin ties on 
an average 100 newspapers to a bun- 
dle. Figuring on more than 600,000 
outgoing papers a day—well, the prob- 
lem resolves itself easily into a matter 
of about 6,000 staples every 24 hours, 
six days a week. And, as Pat Grant 
says, “That’s a whale of a lot of 
staples.” 

Word quickly got around. In re- 
sponse to the general invitation, a 
pressroom machinist by the name of 
Bill Bardell went into action, and in 
three days produced the working 
model of a stapling machine calcu- 
lated to do the job. Bill loves to tinker 
with machinery. His hobbies are ama- 
teur photography and a mechanical 
workshop in the basement of his home. 

The machine was built forthwith 
out of old scrap parts, and presto! 
within the week was turning out 
staples in a quantity and of a quality 
to meet the Bulletin’s immediate 
needs. Now everybody in the Bulle- 
tin’s mechanical force has gone “wire- 
minded.” A piece of stray scrap a foot 
long means about a dozen staples. 
They are “bringing in the wire” so that 
by now staples are coming off the 
Bardell production line in a way that 
has brought smiles to the faces of the 
entire Bulletin management. 

Bardell, who has been a faithful but 
obscure member of the Bulletin fam- 
ily since 1920, has suddenly emerged 
as one of the heroes of the home front, 
proving to General Eisenhower et al. 
that even the impossible sometimes 
can be done almost immediately. 


New Citation to Hoe 


Firm Commended Second Time, 
Wins Army-Navy Award 


The second citation of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., for meritorious service on the 
production front was announced last 
week when the company was author- 
ized by the War Department to add 
the white star to the company’s pres- 
ent Army-Navy Production Award 
Flag. 

A letter from Under Secretary of 
War, Robert P. Patterson, addressed 
to the “men and women of R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc.,” in conferring the award 
describes it as a “symbol of apprecia- 
tion from our Armed Forces for your 
continued and determined effort and 
patriotism.” 

In gratefully acknowledging the new 
award, R. Hoe & Co., Inc., took recog- 
nition of the splendid cooperation of 
publishers and printers who, by dili- 
gently maintaining their existing Hoe 
equipment so as to insure continuous 
production, have minimized the need 
for parts and service and thus contrib- 
uted materially to the armament out- 
put which earned the second commen- 
dation. 


Mailers’ Union Breaks 
Away from Typos 


CrncinnaTI, June 8—Breaking an 
affiliation of 44 years, the Mailers’ 
Trade District Union, claiming repre- 
sentation of 6,500 newspaper mailers 
throughout the United States, severed 
relations with the International Typo- 
graphical Union today and set up its 
own temporary International Mailers’ 
Union. 

Delegates from 31 of 86 established 
locals were present at a special con- 
vention authorized by the group last 
year at Colorado Springs, Col. 

Formal severance of relations with 
the unaffiliated ITU followed accept- 


ance of a 48-page report sub- 
mitted by the mailers’ executive 
council, 


Thomas J. Martin, of Cleveland, 
president of the MTDU and third vice- 
president of the ITU, presided. He 
said the mailers had been “dissatisfied 
with their status as subordinates” to 
the ITU and that sentiment for a 
break recently had grown. 

Walter Wiseman, president of Cin- 
cinnati Local 17, Mailers’ Union, was 
selected as temporary chairman of 
the newly organized international 
union. John Barrows, president of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) local, was chosen tem- 
porary vice-chairman, and_ W. 
Carey Weaver, president of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) local, was elected 
secretary. 


Moves to New Plant 


The Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle 
has moved to new and improved 
quarters at 251 Harvard street, near 
Coolidge Corner in Brookline. The 
paper, which has been printed in the 
plant of the Wellesley Press since last 
August, was formerly located at 306 
Harvard street for the past 15 years. 
Next May it will mark the 70th year 
of publication. Walter Allen has been 
publisher since 1912. 


WILKES 
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an 
rs’ while turning the bevel in a lathe can 
e- be borrowed from the press manufac- 
ars turers. 
ed Stereotyping 
10- Due to the large number of different 
its § paper roll sizes and the various meth- 
Ts’ ods that can be employed to narrow 
the roll, there can be no set of stand- 
ed ards to act as a guide in determining 
n- § what alterations are necessary in the 
ast stereotype equipment when a change 
is to be made either in the form or in 
jth @ extra shrinkage. For this reason, 
pt- every contemplated change to narrow 
ib- § the form or roll must be treated sep- 
ive § arately. However, regardless of what 
these changes may be, the alterations 
ad in the stereotype machines are not 
at, difficult ones. The time required to 
He alter them is not great and the cost is 
fied relatively small. The following are the 
to | Dames of the parts and a description 
ts of the alterations necessary to cast, 
trim and finish a narrower plate. Not 
_— all of these changes are necessary in 
aol every case because, as stated above, 
of the different changes require different 
al alterations and, therefore, on some 
the machines all of these changes may be 
om. | necessary and on others only one or 
w. | ‘Wo are necessary. 
the Ordinarily, in a change to narrower 
ted plates, segment rings and cutting saws 
are not required, ‘but if the reduction 
of the paper roll is to be made by re- 
ducing the margins and it is not in- 
tended to narrow press clips, then the 
center margin can be reduced as much 
ticle | as 4%” by the use of undercut segment 
»ved | tings and cutting saws; provided, how- 
near | ever, that at the present time the ma- 
The | chines are not equipped with undercut 
the | tings and saws. A good local machinist 
last | can attach a segment ring to an Auto- 
306 | plate and the stereotyper can replace 
ears, | the cutting saw. 
year If the reduction in the paper roll 
been § Width is only 4%”, no changes are re- 





quired in the mat clips or the core 
casting bars, but if the reduction is 
to be a substantial one, say from 1214 
ems to a 12-em column, then the 
bolster depression of the matrix holder 
clips must be filled in a distance of 
4ems. This depression can either be 
filled in by a patch, by welding or by 
brazing. 

Whatever distance the bolster de- 
pression in the mat clips is filled in, 
that amount must be filed from the top 
of the bolster packing strip. Both of 
these changes can be made by a local 
machinist. 

If the plate is only to be reduced 
%” in width, no new pouring sheets 
are needed, or if a mat with a double 
bolster is to be used, no new pouring 
sheets are needed, but if a mat over 
the bolsters is to be made 14” or more 
shorter, then it is our suggestion that 
present lot of pouring sheets be used, 
but on any future orders have them 
made 44” higher. 

The cutting saw must be lowered 
the exact distance that the plate is 
shortened. This is a comparatively 
simple adjustment to make. It is only 
necessary to reduce the lower cutting 
saw collar the amount that the saw is 
to be dropped, and then make a new 
collar of these dimensions and place it 
above the cutting saw in the new posi- 
tion. It is possible in some offices to 

e up these new collars, but the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corpora- 
tion can furnish them of the exact 
width, 


























Mechanical Changes Necessary 
Ina great many instances when the 
saw is dropped to its proper location 
tt will interfere with a groove in the 
‘ylinder. If the machine is either a 
Junior Autoplate or a Pony Autoplate, 
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the best alteration is to eliminate the 
troublesome groove by cutting a dove- 
tail groove in the cylinder and insert- 
ing a brass saw ring. The Wood Com- 
pany carries these saw rings on hand 
and can furnish them immediately. 
A local machine shop should be capa- 
ble of inserting this brass ring. If the 
machine is an Automatic, we do not 
recommend inserting a brass ring. It 
has been our experience that brass 
rings on Automatic cylinders, due to 
the heat, have a tendency to pull out. 
On an Automatic cylinder the trouble- 
some groove should either be filled in 
by spraying, or a new cylinder should 
be installed. 

The two plate stops on the Pony 
Autoplate must be adjusted to suit the 
narrow plate. If the plate is to be nar- 
rowed only 4%” or 4”, there is suffi- 
cient adjustment in the slots of the 
stop that they can be set for the proper 
location. If the plate is to be narrowed 
more than 4”, it may be necessary to 
drill and tap two new holes in the 
bracket to which the stops are fastened. 

On the Standard, the only change is 
to reset the upper trimming tool. 

On the Heavy Duty Autoshaver, in 
addition to resetting the upper trim- 
ming tool, it may be necessary to re- 
adjust the plate ejector arrangement. 
This requires only a few minutes and 
can be made by a local machinist. 

Changes on the Hoe Automatic Fin- 
ishing and Cooling Machines are as 
follows: The cylinder of this machine 
can be cut down on the delivery end 
to permit the cutter to be moved to 
cut the desired plate width. This is 
not a difficult job. The cutter can be 
attached to the side frame of the ma- 
chine and the cylinder driven in its 
regular position. The groove in core 
of casting box should be checked. 

In the case of hand boxes, prac- 
tically no changes are necessary, with 
the possible exception of pouring 
sheets. Should the dropping of the 
saw on the tail cutter interfere with 
the groove, the same procedure should 
be followed as explained above in the 
Junior and Pony Autoplate machines. 

When it is desired to change from a 
45-degree to a 60-degree bevel, 1/16” 
can be gained at each end of the plate, 
making a 14%” on each plate, or 14” 
across the cylinder. This can be 
done without changing the neck of the 
clip as it need not be disturbed and 
the strength of the clip is unimpaired. 
It, of course, is understood that in 
making a change from 45-degree to 
60-degree bevel, that new segment 
rings and cutting saws must be pur- 
chased, regardless of the type of 
stereotype equipment. 

Pressroom 

In the pressroom, if your plate lock- 
up is of the automatic type it will be 
necessary to: 

1. Adjust for the new size plate. 

2. Anglebars must be adjusted to 
suit new width of web. 





If you are interested in lowering 
your costs for display composi- 
tion in ads and heads you will 
want to know more about the 


efficiency of Ludlow operation. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 








2032 Clybourn Ave. + Chicago | 


3. Tabloid slitters must be adjusted | 
for the new size, which can be done 
by moving sections of the rollers at 
the top of the former in towards the | 
center. In this connection, it might be | 
necessary to alter the rollers if they | 
cannot be moved in the necessary | 
amount. 


4. Sometimes it is necessary to ma- | 
chine the formers off so that they can | 
be moved in to get the proper fold. 

5. Nipping rollers must be adjusted 
so that the corrugated ring would 
pinch the margin of the paper. 

6. Check pins in the folder as some- 
times they must be relocated. 

7. If a change is made in the loca- 
tion of the pins, then folding rollers 
must be set so that the pin gutters | 
match new location of pin points. 

8. If trolleys are too wide for the 
narrower margins, they should be re- | 
duced in width. 

9. Hoe presses equipped with pump 
fountains may present difficulty when 
the paper is shortened by throwing 
the ink setting out of line with the 
columns. This, of course, is not true 
in all cases, but depends on the 
amount which the roll is shortened. 
If this condition does develop, it can 
be remedied by taking off the ink rail 
and milling out the existing ink wells 
and resetting new strip of brass con- 
taining the ink wells in the new posi- | 
tion, centered with the printing col- 
umn. This job has recently been done 
on the Cleveland Press at a cost of 
$40 per unit. 

It is interesting to note that three or | 
four of the Hearst newspapers have | 
recently changed to 3-point column 
rules and 6554” rolls. Mr. John J. Shea, 
General Mechanical Superintendent, 
reports that no difficulty was experi- | 
enced and that there was no deteriora- 
tion in the print and in making this 
change several hundred thousand dol- 
lars were saved for the Hearst news- 
papers. 

Reducing newsprint widths on Du- 
plex Tubular presses from 3414”, 34”, 
3314” to 3314” or 33” is practical and 
simple. 


Printers fo Meet 


Northwest Mechanical Confer- 
ence To Cover War-Caused 
Problems 


The Northwest Mechanical Confer- 
ence, which will be held August 21, 22) 
at the Raddison Hotel in Minneapolis, 
will feature discussion and speeches 
on the present priorities and manpow- 
er problems. 

Speakers are being selected from 
men active in the printing crafts, and 
the meeting, which begins Saturday 
afternoon, has been streamlined to 
meet war restrictions. It will be en- | 
tirely stag. 
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Year after year the demand 


for Mercury Newspaper 
rollers increases. Pressmen 
say these rollers are better 
balanced, hence minimize 
vibration at high speeds. 
The journals are true and 
straight. The coating, spec- 
ially developed through 
years of research, with- 
stands friction and heat 
resulting from high-speed 
operation. ..and comes 
back for more. The texture 
of this material and its 
consistency are scientifi- 
cally stabilized; so that the 
roller will pick up ink uni- 
formly and release it in- 
stantly on contact, regard- 
less of pressroom humidity 
or weather conditions. 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Federal at 26th 
Chicago, lilinels 







D. M. Rapport 


President 
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New Orleans Papers 
Conserving Zinc 


Engravers Develop Process to 
Make Halftones of 0.32 Metal, 
Cut Use of Zinc in Half 


In order to conserve zinc and keep 
within the allowed amount, the Times- 
Picayune and the New Orleans States 
are now making all their halftones on 
0.32 metal, Charles J. Conrad, superin- 
tendent of engraving for the papers, 
informs Eprror & PusiisHer. Only half 
as much zinc as previously used is ne- 
cessary. 

Early experiments of coating card- 
board with liquid glue failed because 
the glue didn’t dry fast enough to ad- 
here to the back of the zinc plate. Suc- 
cess came when Conrad began to use 
0.33 card board with the glue covered 
by a wax tissue. 

After the 18x24 zinc flat of halftones 
is etched and washed front and back, 
it is heated to 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is then laid on glue-covered card 
board of the same size, placed in a 
Washington hand press, and heavy 
hand pressure is put on for two min- 
utes. The plate is then ready to be 
cut into the individual cuts. Should 
the glue get to dry on the cardboard, 
it can be moistened with a sponge. 

The entire process takes about four 

or five minutes, and can be used for 
‘ smaller size sheets as well as 18x24. 
The resulting cuts print as well as the 
formerly used 0.65 zinc, commonly 
called 16 gauge. 

Mr. Conrad, who did much of the 
experimenting, has also succeeded in 
making some outline work with the 
thin metal, and feels that it will not 
be necessary to return to the heavy 
gauge after the war. The 0.32 metal 
can also be used for mounted work, 
for a route can be beveled deep 
enough to take nails without the nail- 
heads showing on printed matter. 


Linotype Wins “E"’ 
For War Work 


Army-Navy Production Award 
Given to Company Second Time 


The Linotype Co., which last fall 
was awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
flag for excellence in the production 
of war equipment, has again won that 
high award, which means that a white 
star will be added to the “E” flag now 
flying over its Brooklyn plant. 

In notifying the men and women of 
the Linotype Co. of the star award, 
Under-Secretary Robert P. Patterson 
of the War Department wrote: 

“I am pleased to inform you that 
you have won for the second time 
the Army-Navy production award for 
meritorious services on the production 
front. 

“You have continued to maintain 
the high standard that you set for 
yourselves and which won you dis- 
tinction more than six months ago. 
You may well be proud of your 
achievement. 

“The White Star, which the renewal 
adds to your Army-Navy production 
award flag, is the symbol of apprecia- 
tion from the armed forces for your 
continued and determined effort and 
patriotism.” 

Shortly after that letter was re- 
ceived the following message from 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied Forces 
in Africa, reached Linotype headquar- 
ters by way of the War Department: 


“Our fighting men, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with our gallant 
Allies, the British and the French, 
have driven the enemy out of North 
Africa. In this victory the munitions 
made by American industry, labor and 
management, played a very important 
role. There is glory for us all in this 
achievement.” 


Lanston Reports 


Operations Show Net 
Earnings of $218,239 


The operations report and balance 
sheet of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, released this 
week, revealed that net earnings for 
the fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 1943, 
were $218,239.79, including $1,045.44 
profit of the wholly-owned subsidiary 
Monotype Company of California. 
This is after depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, sundry charge offs of patents and 
improvements and miscellaneous taxes 
totaling $313,505.57; also setting up 
reserve of $169,741.87 for Federal and 
state income taxes, the report pointed 
out. 

The report also stated that after 
provision for contingent reserve of 
$100,000, profit for the year is equiva- 
lent to $2.32 per share compared with 
$1.82 per share (after contingent re- 
serve of $100,000) for the previous 
year. 

Dividends of $2 per share were paid. 
Taxes for the year amounted to $4.28 
per share, an increase of 95 cents per 
share over the previous year. Opera- 
tions of wholly-owned foreign sub- 
sidiaries are not included in the above, 
the report said. 


Pressmen Get Increase 


Retroactive Awards Given to Men 
In Milwaukee, Kenosha, Richmond 


Robert K. Burns, chairman of the 
Chicago regional office of the National 
War Labor Board, has announced ap- 
proval by the board of retroactive 
pay increases for pressmen in Mil- 
waukee and Kenosha, Wis. Three 
employes of the Kenosha Evening 
News will receive an increase of $2 a 
week to bring their wages to $51 as of 
Sept. 1, 1942. Members of the Mil- 
waukee web pressmen’s union em- 
ployed by the Journal and the Sentinel 
will receive an increase of 35 cents a 
day retroactive to Dec. 1, 1942, bring- 
ing the daily rate to $9.70 for the 69 
pressmen affected. 

The WLB also has authorized a five 
cents an hour wage increase in the 
contract between the Richmond Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union No. 40 and the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and 
Richmond News-Leader, it was an- 
nounced recently by Robert K. Burns, 
chairman of the Daily Newspaper 
Printing and Publishing Panel. Nine- 
teen men are affected by the increase, 
which brings the hourly rate of pay 
to $1.1712 for day work and $1.313 for 
night work. The contract provision 
will be retroactive to March 21, 1943. 

The Richmond increase was one of 
several authorized by the War Labor 
Board on recommendation of the Daily 
Newspaper Printing and Publishing 
Panel. Burns said the decisions were 
made prior to the April 8 “hold the 
line” executive order and were allow- 
able under the Little Steel formula. 
Other increases to pressmen were 
awarded recently by the WLB (E. & P., 
May 8, p. 38). 


Wm. Walters Dies 


William A. Walters, 77, veteran type 
maker and operator since 1921 of 
Dixie Type Foundry of Birmingham, 
Ala., the only type foundry in the 
South, died May 17. Mr. Walters was 
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born at Reading, Pa., and went to 
work at 14 for MacKellar, Smith — 
Jordan, of Philadelphia, operators of 
the pioneer type foundry in the 
United States. This foundry dates 
back to Benjamin Franklin. Mr. Wal- 
ters is credited with operating the first 
automatic or finishing machine in 
this country and with making the 
first typewriter type. This was in 
1886. 


When the finishing machine was 
brought to this country from Germany 
where it was invented, it was consid- 
ered a crackbrain idea, but Walters 
was given the time to master it and 
succeeded. 

The first moulds of the Keystone 
Type Foundry in Philadelphia were 
made by Mr. Walters. He worked 
for the Philadelphia plant of the 
Monotype Co. and for the Bruce Type 
Foundry in New York. He was chief 
instructor in production at the foun- 
dry’s school at Jersey City. He put 
in a period of service with the Thomp- 
son Type Machine Co. in Chicago and 
while there perfected the sort 
caster. 

He then went to Birmingham and 
established the foundry there. 

A son, Jack F. Walters, who was 
associated with him in the foundry, 
will continue its operation. 


K. P. Campion 


Kenneth P. Campion, for 37 years a 
printer for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Newspapers, died at the Springfield 
Hospital June 1. Campion started as 
an apprentice printer in 1885 on the 
Koyal Gazette in St. John, N. B., and 
went to Springfield in 1905. He worked 
on all four of that city’s newspapers 
before they were under one manage- 
ment. He retired in March, 1942, hav- 
ing been advertising proofreader for 
the Evening Union for the five years 
prior to his retirement. 


W. C Liepnitz 


William C. Leipnitz, 53, for 32 years 
member of the printing room force 
of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Daily Tele- 
gram and the Morning Leader, died at 
his home May 23 following an illness 
of several weeks. He had been iden- 
tified in the printing field for 39 years, 
joining the newspapers in 1911 as 
linotype operator. Pallbearers were 
M. M. Kelly, president of the Eau 
Claire Press Co., and four fellow em- 
ployes. 


Chas. Boyer 


Charles C. Boyer, 78, who began his 
business career as a printer’s devil 
and printer with the old Philadelphia 
North American and later was with 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, died 
May 16 at his home in Upper Darby, 
Pa. As a special representative for 
many years with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., Boyer was widely 
known among newspapermen in the 
Eastern area. 


Henry A. Sprague, 65, connected for 
36 years with the mechanical depart- 
ments of the Spokane newspapers and 
in recent years foreman of _ the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle composing 
room, died May 18 from pneumonia 
and complications. 


Edwin Green 


Edwin N. Green, 76, formerly sales 
representative for the Howard Flint 
Ink Co., died May 22 at his home in 
Syracuse, N. Y. He began his career 
in the printing business as a pressman 
and for many years sold printing sup- 
plies in northern New York. 





Columbia Record 
Opens New Plant 


"Columbia Today” 
Special Edition; Modernistic 
Building Has Goss Press 


CotumsiA, S. C.—The formal open- 
ing of the Columbia Record’s new 
plant was held recently following pub- 
lication of one of the largest special 
editions to come from the Record 
presses. Although the paper has been 
published in the new plant for almost 
two months, the formal opening was 
deferred due to the fact that the con- 
tractor was completing work on the 
building. 

The theme of the special edition, 
which was published Monday preced- 
ing the formal opening, was “Colum- 
bia Today,” and hundreds of news ar- 
ticles and advertisements were built 
around the expansion of the Record. 
For two months news and advertising 
staffs worked diligently on the special 
edition. This edition was something 
new for this section of the country in 
that the story of the city of Columbia 
was told in pictures and streamlined 
stories. 

No article carried background, but 
it presented the subject as it appears 
today, and due to the fact that the 
sixth largest Infantry training center 
is stationed near Columbia, at nearby 
Fort Jackson, many pictures of ser- 
vice men appeared in the edition. 

Public Sees Plant 

State dignitaries, including Governor 
Olin D. Johnston and members of the 
state Legislature, were guests of the 
Record at the opening. The public 
was invited to inspect the plant the 
following Tuesday. 

The walls of the new building are 
made of partly glass brick, lending the 
modernistic trend to the structure. 
Modern fixtures were installed in 
every department. 

At the entrance of the building are 
the business office, the classified ad- 
vertising department and two mem- 
bers of the circulation department who 
receive subscriptions and reply to 
questions concerning circulation. Also 
on the first floor are Business Manager 
N. E. Brown’s office, the display ad- 
vertising department and the circula- 
tion department. 


Press Housed Separately 


On the second floor are located the 
office of G. A. Buchanan, Jr., president 
and editor; the society office, the news 
office, the Associated Press office, and 
the mechanical department. The third 
floor serves as a_storeroom and 
morgue. 


A special building was erected in 
the rear of the new building to house 
the four-unit, high speed, low con- 
structed Goss press which was in- 
stalled. 


The special edition carries pictures 
of the personnel of the organization 
in an effort to familiarize the public 
with the “men and women who assist 
in the publication of the Record.” 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc., reports for the 
second quarter ended March 31, 1943, 
a net profit of $224,032 after all charges 
including reserves and estimated nor- 
mal federal and excess profits taxes. 
but before renegotiation of govern- 
ment contracts. This compares with a 
net profit of $276,190 for the second 
quarter of the last fiscal year. The 
net profit for the six months ended 
March 31, 1943, was $463,877 com- 
pared with $522,691 for the first six 
months of the preceding year. 
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Typo Union Called 
Model for All 


continued from page 41 





sure high-class workmanship and 
strive to reduce unit costs; that the 
employers of the Typographical Union 
have virtually never broken a con- 
tract with the union and that no local 
should ever break a contract with any 
employer; that every local should re- 
gard itself as a partner with the em- 
ployer in the production process; 
that every preacher of class war, 
every Communist, every Fascist, every 
Nazi, is an enemy to the union and 
should be eliminated from the whole 
American labor movement. 

For these principles and for its all- 
out democracy, the Reader’s Digest 
article salutes the Typographical 
Union as a model which other associa- 
tions of American working men might 
profitably emulate. 

“In previous articles,” said Mr. Hard, 
“I have urged that all unions be re- 
quired by law to hold regular elec- 
tions, to make regular financial reports, 
to get a majority vote of rank-and-file 
members before striking or picketing, 
and—in short—to operate democrat- 
ically. 

“It has been alleged that such laws 
would cripple the unions. So now I 
write about the Typographical Union 
—the printers’ union. 

“Today this union has almost 900 
locals and more than 80,000 members. 
In towns of 7000 and above, it sets the 
type for over 85% of all newspapers 
and printing establishments. 

“Clearly it has been successful for 
itself. It also has been successful for 
its members. 

“Above all, the union has reduced 
the workday. Work in a modern com- 
posing room is fast, intense, exhaust- 
ing. The union has gradually brought 
the worktime of its members down 
from 12 hours a day to a maximum 
of 40 hours a week—except for war 
needs and other emergencies. 

“The consequence to the lives of its 
members cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence. This union has served life. 
Its success is unquestionable. So, 
next: Has it won this success by dic- 
tatorship over its members and class 
war against its employers? 

Anti-Dictatorship 

“It has not. Among its 900 locals 
there have been plenty of instances of 
hotheadedness and unreasonableness. 
The main point nevertheless remains 
that the Typographical Union, so old, 
so successful, is utterly anti-dictator- 
ship and utterly anti-class war.” 

Mr. Hard described the ITU’s les- 
sons for apprentices as “so complete 
that they have been adopted by many 
school systems as official textbooks.” 

“On all these lessons the apprentice 
must pass examinations. Then he is 
a journeyman and a full member of 
the union and starts voting. He 
spends lots of his time voting. 

“The Typographical Union insists 
that its local shall manage their own 
local affairs. Some unions get them- 
selves centralized into their national 
headquarters. Their national officers 
become national despots. They found 
dynasties. The Typographical Union 
nourishes democracy’s tap-root: local 
self-government. 

“Every Typographical Union local 
must hold a regular monthly meeting 
on a regular stated day. It must elect 
an auditing committee or employ a 
certified public accountant to examine 
the books of its officers every three 
months. It must vote on every con- 
tract with an employer; and the con- 
tract binds every member. It must 
conduct a referendum of all its mem- 
bers and get a majority before it can 
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299 Are Lost:,:.=:Coal Mine Truce 
As Japs Sink =< Extended asickes 
Hospital Ship = Appeals to L to Lewis 


A current front page of the Winston-Salem Journal, and a front page of the com- 
bined Sunday edition of the Journal with the afternoon Sentinel, jointly owned. 


THE Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 

and Sentinel has—in the interest of 
saving eight inches of front page space 
—eliminated the familiar eight-column 
mast head from across the top of 
page 1. Readers of the paper are 
being currently invited to express 
themselves on the change, using a cou- 
pon the paper is printing. 

“It takes up too much valuable 


space in times like these,” said the 
Journal in a story of explanation to 
readers, but the paper asked readers 
to say whether they like the change. 

Now the paper has a two-column 
masthead that is shifted all about the 
upper half of the front page, being 
dropped into the makeup wherever a 
two-column box fits. 

The present arrangement is on trial. 





raise its dues. It must vote on any 
proposed strike and get a_ three- 
quarters majority before striking. 

“In these circumstances no ‘one- 
man-rule’ is possible. And if this 
union can prevent the birth of ‘labor 
bosses,’ all unions can.” 

Mr. Hard described the nomination 
and election of ITU’s national officers 
in a nation-wide referendum every 
two years as “one of the most instruc- 
tive events under the American demo- 
cratic sky.” 

“Members who aspire to be candi- 
dates must announce themselves in 
four lines of six-point type, one col- 
umn wide, in the December and Jan- 
uary issues of the Typographical Jour- 
nal, the union’s paper mailed to every 
member,” he related. “The Journal 
has to print the announcements of all 
aspirants to national offices whether 
the existing officers like them or not. 
They often do not. 

“The union, being American and 
democratic, just naturally has the two- 
party system. One party is called the 
‘Independents,’ the other the ‘Progres- 
sives.’ Each gets its issues by watch- 
ing the other and pouncing upon it for 
the general welfare, just like ‘Repub- 
licans’ and ‘Democrats.’ And, just as 
there are men known as national Dem- 
ocratic or Republican leaders, so there 
are union-wide Progressive and Inde- 
pendent leaders. 


Elections Described 


“In February the locals nominate. 
Each may name one man for each na- 
tional office. A local with a majority 
of Independents will vote for a na- 
tionally known Independent. Another 
local will vote for a Progressive lead- 
er. In the case of each national office, 
the five men nominated by the largest 
number of locals become the nation- 
wide candidates. 

“The names of the nominees are 
printed in the Journal in April. Each 
nominee may state his qualifications 
in the Journal—up to 200 words’ worth 
of them. 

“On the third Wednesday in May the 
locals vote by secret ballot. The sealed 
ballots are forwarded to Indianapolis, 
where, on May 31, while watchers 
from both parties watch, they are 
opened and totaled; and the victors 
are proclaimed. The process has taken 
six months; but it is absolutely steal- 
proof, 

“And if this union can operate 
stealproof elections, all unions can. 
The coercion and fraud that so often 
occur in union elections are not neces- 
sary to a strong and energetic labor 
movement. 

“Now let us look at some more 
referendum democracy in the Typo- 
graphical Union. In 1937, Mr. William 
Green, President of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, sent the union a let- 
ter. It said that an AFL convention 
had ordered the union to pay to the 
AFL a new assessment of one cent per 
member per month. The Typograph- 
ical Union was shocked to its founda- 
tions. 

“The union has an annual conven- 
tion of its own. This convention does 
a lot of important enacting of ‘gen- 
eral laws’ and ‘bylaws’ for the whole 
union. But there are two things it 
cannot do. It cannot by itself amend 
the union’s constitution. And it cannot 
by itself levy a new tax upon the 
members. Both those things have to 
go to a referendum vote of the entire 
membership. 

Were Angry with AFL 

“When the members of the Typo- 
graphical Union thought of an AFL 
convention trying to do to them in 
taxation what not even their own con- 
vention could do, they went white hot. 
They yelled ‘Dictatorship!’ and they 
rushed to a referendum. They voted 
four to one to decline to pay the new 
AFL assessment. 

“The Typographical Union in the 
early 1880’s was the main force in the 
founding of the AFL. Now it is ‘in- 
dependent,’ belonging neither to the | 
AFL nor to the CIO. At its 1942 con- 
vention it adopted a resolution saying 
that it would like to unite itself with 
a reunited American labor movement 
—but only on one condition, namely: | 
‘The establishment of democratic pro- 
cedures in all affiliated unions.’ 

“And it came near adding another 
condition, namely: “The elimination of 
gangsterism and the barring from 
office of all associates of underworld 
characters in all affiliated unions.’ 

“I ask: Is the Typographical Union | 
anti-union because it charges that un- 
democratic procedures exist in unions? 

“I suggest that this country is | 
equally tired of business leaders who 
cry ‘anti-business’ to stop business | 
reforms and of union leaders who cry | 
‘anti-union’ to stop union reforms. 

The national organization of the 
Typographical Union, in its last fiscal 
year, collected more than $4,000,000 | 
from its members, which is about $1 | 
a week per member. It’s a lot. But 
the union spent more than $400,000 en 
the Union Printers’ Home, and almost 
$3,000,000 on pensions for old mem- 
bers. It spent $500,000 on funeral ben- 
efits and continued to be able to say, 
“No union printer ever filled a pau- 
per’s grave.” It spent $100,000 on the 
Typographical Journal. Its expenses 
for all its elected officers and em- | 
ployed organizers, for all their travel- | 
ing expenses and for all other services, | 
and they were many, amounted to less 
than $200,000. It works out to less 
than five cents per member per week. | 
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No corporation does a tighter job of 
economy. 

Claude Baker, president, and Wood- 
ruff Randolph, secretary-treasurer, 
get $7,500 a year. How many busi- 
nesses with an annual turnover of 
more than $4,0000,000 pay less to their 
top men? 

But how do I know that the union 
accounts are straight? Because they 
are checked twice a year by a com- 
mittee of three auditors elected by 
the total membership of the union; 
and because they are additionally 
checked twice a year by certified 
public accountants; and because they 
are printed every month in page after 
page of the Typographical Journal. 

“Many other unions come equally 
clean. Therefore all can and should 
and must. 

“If you visit a union composing 
room, you may see the compositors, 
in a lull of work, gathered into a 
quick huddle. They are holding a 
meeting of their ‘chapel.’ 

“These little cells represent daily, 
hourly practice in democratic living. 
They represent participation in eco- 
nomic government. They represent 
economic government by consent. 

“Freedom needs such men. Free 
democratic business must learn that 
in order to survive against the totali- 
tarian state it has to have such men. 
The final merit of the Typographical 
Union is that its institutions are or- 
ganized to produce such men.” 


Foremen’s Club Dinner 


The Foremen’s Club of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. will hold its an- 
nual dinner and dance in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, Saturday night, June 12. 
Thomas McManus, president of the 
club, will preside. Among the guests 
will be Joseph T. Mackey, Linotype 
president, and other officers. 





Efforts of reporters, edi- 
tors, correspondents and 
advertisers are wasted if 
you aren't publishing a 
newspaper your readers 
respect. They won't re- 
spect a poorly printed 
newspaper regardless of 
the content. Give your 
subscribers a newspaper 
they will want to read— 
a newspaper they will 
gladly pay 4 cents for. 
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Chicago Papers 
Compete Abroad 


continued from page 8 








Tribune decided to make the foreign 
staff which it had created the nucleus 
of a permanent organization. Amer- 
ican participation in the war had 
given the American public an im- 
mensely widened interest in foreign 
affairs. In_this decision to maintain 
a permanent foriegn news staff, Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, Tribune editor 
and publisher, was governed by the 
desire to provide Tribune readers with 
a volume of news from abroad in 
keeping with their expanded interests 
and to furnish such news through 
impartial American-trained reporters. 

Barber Died in Ethiopia 
Many achievements fell to Tribune 
foreign correspondents in the period 
between the first World War and the 
present one. Space does not permit 
a detailed account of these, but it 
should be recorded that in covering 
Ethiopia’s fight against the Fascist le- 
gions of Il Duce, Will Barber, Tribune 
correspondent, died during the cam- 
paign from fever. 
Incidentally, the Tribune has made 
arrangements for special insurance 
covering hazards risked by its foreign 
correspondents. A special death bene- 
fit of $8,000, payable to the heirs, is 
provided. An equal lump sum benefit 
is provided in the case of total disabil- 
ity, plus a life-time pension. Other 
benefits cover accidents resulting in 
partial disability, including unlimited 
medical expenses. 
With the opening of the second 
World War, the Tribune had a com- 
petent staff in Europe. Larry Rue, 
after service in Luxembourg, took 
charge of the London bureau and 
David Darrah was placed in charge 
of the Paris bureau. Sigrid Schultz 
was head of the Berlin bureau until 
shortly before America entered the 
war. Alex Small covered the Ger- 
man-Polish war and wrote a great 
series on his trip out of conquered 
Poland. E.: R. Noderer and Sam 
Brewer were in the Balkans. With 
America’s entrance into the war, the 
Tribune staff was quickly expanded. 
Present full-time correspondents in- 
clude: John Thompson, first American 
paratroop correspondent (home on 
leave) and Seymour Korman in North 
Africa; Robert Cromie, in New Guinea 
(also covered Guadalcanal); Clay 
Gowran, with U. S. Navy in South Pa- 
cific; Warren Baker in Alaska; Larry 
Rue in London and covering European 
front; Charles Leavelle on tour of 
Central American countries; Alex 
Small in India; Sam Brewer in Tur- 
key; E. R. Noderer, home on leave, 
after covering Dutch Indies and New 
Guinea, now awaiting transportation 
to Europe, assigned to London bureau 
and U. S. forces in Britain; Stanley 
Johnston, only correspondent to wit- 
ness Coral Sea battle, home on leave; 
and David Darrah, formerly at Vichy, 
now interned in Germany. 

“Use the Best Story" 
“The war is the day’s biggest story 
and the Tribune is trying to give the 
teader the best of everything we can 
get,” explained George J. Scharschug, 
veteran cable editor. “In a recent 
Sunday Tribune, the first 15 pages 
Were almost solid ‘war stuff.’ In ad- 
dition to stories from our own cor- 
respondents, we use a great deal of 
AP and numerous dispatches from the 
New York Times foreign service. Our 
one rule in editing is: ‘Use the best 
story” And with three services from 
which to pick, we are generally able 
to give the reader the best there is. 
e Tribune foreign service has 
particularly valuable to oure 
teaders because our correspondents 
ate Americans—except for a few 
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casuals—and most of them are Chica- 
goans, trained in the home office. This 
results in a large number of dispatches 
each month filled with names and 
facts of particular interest to Chicago- 
land readers.” 

Mr. Scharschug, who has been cable 
editor since 1929, was enthusiastic in 
his praise of the present foreign s 
and the men on the cable desk who 
edit the copy. “They make up the 
finest bunch I have ever worked with,” 
he said. “No job is too big, too tough, 
or too routine for them. The Easter 
greetings stunt, filling six full pages 
in three issues of the daily, with a 
lot more delayed greetings used later 
in the metropolitan sections, is typical 
of the hard work they gladly tackle. 
Each of the correspondents has turned 
out numerous outstanding stories and 
some real scoops.” 

With Tribune Since 1917 

Mr. Scharschug joined the Tribune 
as a copyreader in 1917. He had pre- 
viously worked on newspapers in 
Aurora, Ill., St. Paul, Memphis and 
New York. Born in Galesburg, Ill., he 
spent most of his boyhood in Aurora, 
where he swept out his first news- 
paper shop—the old Aurora Post— 
when he was 10 years old. He later 
was a reporter for the old Aurora 
Beacon and he worked on St. Paul 
newspapers while attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He had a varied 
newspaper experience after leaving 
college, prior to his association with 
the Tribune. Although he has not 
served abroad as a correspondent, Mr. 
Scharschug is a keen student of for- 
eign affairs and a good newspaperman. 

The Chicago Times was 10 years 
old when it sent its columnist—later 
its managing editor and now a major 
in the U. S. Air Forces—Gail Borden 
around the world. Major Borden on 
his journey started the first foreign 
staff of the Times. In 1939, he cov- 
ered the Munich crises from Germany 
and Czechoslovakia and the “China 
incident” from Shanghai and Tokyo. 
He appointed the Times’ first London 
correspondent, Richard Busvine, who 
later became a star war correspon- 
dent. 

When Borden returned to Chicago 
and became managing editor, he ap- 
pointed Irving B. Pflaum, former 
United Press correspondent who had 
served in Europe, particularly in Spain 
during the Civil War, as columnist 
and foreign editor. Mr. Pflaum has 
continued in that capacity save for 
about a year’s leave of absence when 
he served under Col. William Dono- 
van on the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion’s news and radio staff. During 
Pflaum’s absence, Rowland Wood, now 
assistant managing editor, became for- 
eign editor. 

Serves British Papers 


Mr. Pflaum explained the Times has 
a policy of permitting some of its cor- 
respondents to file stories to non- 
competing British newspapers. “In that 
manner, we are sharing the dispatches 
of our s correspondent in North 
Africa, James Wellard, with the Lon- 
don Express and those of our cor- 
respondent in Stockholm, Denis 
Weaver, with the London News- 
Chronicle,” he stated. “But all other 
Times foreign correspondents file ex- 
clusively to this newspapers. In that 


way, we are able to have them slant 
their dispatches for oru readers, 95% 
of whom live in Chicago.” 

This type of localized foreign news 
reporting has been characteristic of 
the Times dispatches in recent months. 
For instance, when everyone was writ- 
ing of the occupation of Bizerte, James 
Wellard came through with a dispatch 
from the occupied stronghold, telling 
of the entrance into Bizerte of nine 
American soldiers from Chicago. They 
were members of a “Phantom Brigade” 
and part of the U. S. armored division 
that took Bizerte. During the Casa- 
blanca conference, Wellard was on the 
lookout for a Chicago angle to the big 
story. He found it in the persons of 
several Chicago anti-aircraft men who 
had been assigned to guarding Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill from hostile aircraft. The 
same type of material has been filed 
from London by Bruce Grant, for- 
merly Times city editor. His latest 
Chicago-angle story from London 
dealt with the “Chieto” club—formed 
by Chicagoans in the European The- 
ater of Operations. 

The Times’ present foreign staff 
consists of Bruce Grant, chief of the 
London bureau; James Wellard in 
North Africa; Keith Wheeler, whose 
original scoop of the Aleutians cam- 
paign won him nation-wide recogni- 
tion, back in the Aleutians with the 
U. S. Pacific fleet; Frank Smith, as- 
signed to General MacArthur’s staff 
in Australia; Carleton Kent, who cov- 
ered Guadalcanal, assigned to Allied 
headquarters in the Middle East; 
Denis Weaver in Stockholm; and Vir- 
ginia Hall assigned to Madrid. In 
addition, the following are special cor- 
respondents: Lawrence and Sylvia 
Martin, now in Mexico, assigned to 
Central and South America; B. T. 
Richardson, Ottawa, Canada; and Har- 
rison Forman, Chungking. 

Pflaum Times’ Foreign Editor 


Irving Pflaum’s career as a- foreign 
correspondent began in 1933 when he 
traveled to Rome to cover the 10th 
anniversary of Il Duce’s Fascist state. 
He joined the U.P. in 1935 and cov- 
ered the Spanish civil war. He was 
later named acting chief of the U-.P.’s 
Barcelona bureau. In that capacity 
he witnessed the German occupation 
of Czechslovakia and the Hungarian 
invasion of Czech territory on the 
Danube. For his coverage of Spain 
and the Balkans he received the 
Anglo-American Press Association 
Award. He became the Times foreign 
editor in 1939. Shortly after joining 
the Times he was loaned to the gov- 
ernment to help establish a news and 
radio bureau for the Coordinator of 
Information, and again in 1942 when 
he went to London as chief of the COI 
office there. He returned to Wash- 
ington six months later to become 
chief of the OWI’s Overseas Service 
Division. He resumed his duties with 
the Times early this year. Mr. Pflaum 
writes a daily column on foreign af- 
fairs. 

He told Eprror & PustisHer the 
Times has come to realize the impor- 
tance of its own coverage of world 
events, along with that of the wire 
services. “Naturally, we would be lost 
without the excellent coverage of the 
AP and U.-P.,” he said. “But we feel 





ANPA ANNOUNCES ESSAY CONTEST SUBJECT 
“NEWSPAPER Achievements and Responsibilities in Post-War Readjust- 
ment” will be the title of journalism essays for the annual $500 ANPA 
Journalism Award, it was announced June 9 by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. This third annual competition is open only to grad- 
uate or undergraduate students in residence in regularly organized journalism 
schools and departments. Students who have received their Master’s degree 


in journalism at the time manuscript is submitted are not eligible. 


Mono- 


graphs limited to 2,500 words must be submitted to reach the ANPA office by 
January 20, 1944. Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to first, 
second and third prize-winners with the usual announcements and presenta- 


tions at the ANPA April 1944 convention. 


Interested students may secure 


full information from the heads of their journalism schools. 
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that something would be missing for 
the Chicago Times in this highly com- 
petitive area if we did not have the 
prompt and full dispatches which 
we are now receiving from our own 
men.” 

Incidentally, before the fall of 
France, Hazel MacDonald, Times re- 
porter, was the only American woman 
correspondent accredited to the French 
army and she wrote exclusively for 
the Times. She has since returned to 
the Times local staff. 


Chicago Sun Staff 

The Chicago Sun foreign service 
began operation on Dec. 4, 1941, when 
the paper started publication. Headed 
by H. R. Knickerbocker, former INS 
correspondent, the Sun’s war corre- 
spondents have gained considerable 
recognition for their work in their 
respective fields. Knickerbocker scored 
a beat on General MacArthur’s escape 
from Corregidor and his subsequent 
arrival in Australia. Edward Angly, 
now in the Sun’s Washington bureau, 
had the first story on arrival of U. S. 
forces in Australia. 

John Graham Dowling, son of Eddie 
Dowling, actor, covered the fighting 
on Guadalcanal, on which he landed 
with the U. S. Marines. He is now in 
New Guinea. Chester Morrison has 
won similar recognition for his graphic 
reporting of the British Eighth Army’s 
campaign in Egypt, Libya and Tripoli 
and its subsequent victory in Algiers. 
Frederick Kuh, chief correspondent in 
London, in reporting political develop- 
ments, has scored several beats, the 
most recent of which was his report 
on May 11 that Churchill would soon 
be in Washington. 

Due to censorship, he could not 
mention Churchill by name but the 
inference was plain. 


Directing the Sun’s foreign staff is 
Ernest Von Hartz, who has been cable 
editor of the Sun since its inception. 
He started newspaper work on the 
Baltimore Sun, as a reporter, in 1926, 
becoming cable editor in 1931. While 
cable editor of the Sun he wrote a 
weekly editorial page column on for- 
eign affairs. In October, 1935, he joined 
the foreign desk of the New York 
Times, where he remained until 1941, 
when he joined the Chicago Sun. At 
present, Mr. Von Hartz writes a 
weekly column which appears every 
Sunday on the Sun’s war page, oppo- 
site the editorial page. On this page, 
the Sun features a general review of 
the week, interpretive articles and 
maps. In connection with the Sun’s 
cable desk, the paper has three com- 
petent cartographers. The Sun is a 
client of the United Press and 
also subscribes to several other ser- 
vices. 

Interpretive Articles 

“We do not expect our correspond- 
ents to compete with the wire services, 
other than in exceptional cases,” ex- 
plained Mr. Von Hartz. “We are more 
interested in background and inter- 
pretive articles. On a feature page 
that we have recently inaugurated, 
we are running series of articles 
written by our correspondents on par- 
ticular phases of the war. We realize, 
of course, that the wire services are 
far better equipped through their own 
communications system to handle spot 
news. We try to keep in as close con- 
tact as possible with our correspond- 
ents in the field, indicating to them 
what type stories we want.” 

Members of the Sun’s foreign staff 
are Chief Correspondent Knicker- 
bocker, assigned to London, to be 
accredited with U. S. invasion forces; 
Frederick Kuh, chief of the London 
bureau; William J. Humphreys, Lon- 
don correspondent; Chester Morrison 
in Algiers, after following the Eighth 
Army from El Alamein; John Graham 
Dowling, Southwest Pacific, at present 
in New Guinea. 
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Photo Department 
Supply Situation 
Breeding Unrest 


How to Obtain Sufficient 
Materials Under Changing 
WPB Orders Now a Puzzle 
By JACK PRICE 


There appears to be some unrest 
among newspaper, syndicate and mag- 
azine photographic departments in re- 
gard to obtaining sufficient materials 
for necessary operations. The latest 
order from the WPB requires that all 
purchasers of photographic materials 
file a PD-1A form which, when ap- 
proved, will entitle the buyer to cer- 
tain quantities of supplies. 

We have interviewed stockhouse 
managers and heads of photo depart- 
ments of newspapers, syndicates and 
magazines and can report that there is 
only confusion in the minds of these 
gentlemen on the supply situation. 

PD-1A Form Required 


This much we did learn, The only 
priority accepted by the stockhouses 
for photo materials is an AA-5 or 
higher. This priority must be accom- 
panied by the approved PD-1A form. 

As we see the picture, the supply 
depends upon the quantity of mate- 
rials obtainable by the dealer. He is 
permitted only to obtain a percentage 
of supplies bought by him during the 
same period of time last year. The 
manufacturer can only release what is 
not earmarked by the various 
branches or the armed forces. The 
manufacturer must of necessity ration 
his supplies to the dealers, who in 
turn does likewise. 

The dealers to whom we have 
spoken explain that their system of 
rationing must be systematized so that 
the top priorities are served first and 
then orders accompanied with PD-1A 
forms are filled in accordance with 
their placements. The supplies are 
generally low after orders from agen- 
cies doing government work are filled, 
hence the rationing system is applied 
to consumers with consideration being 
given to the size of each order and 
the amount purchased by each con- 
sumer last year. 

Inasmuch as the dealers we have 
spoken to do not seem to understand 
fully the constantly changing orders 
and regulations, we suggest that our 
readers write to the WPB for a full 
file on regulation L-233. It is possible 
that after digesting all the amend- 
ments it may help to clarify the situ- 
ation. 

Regulations Vary 

Different regulations are in effect 
in various parts of the country. New 
York’s quotas are not the same as 
those for Chicago or Dallas, we have 
learned. If for no other reason than 
to become acquainted with the quotas 
of certain regions, the information ob- 
tainable from the WPB should be 
helpful. 

To run a photograph department of 
a magazine, syndicate or newspaper 
or even a trade paper, the manager 
must be kept informed of the amend- 
ments being made in the L-233. The 
latest releases from the WPB issued in 
the month of May are herewith pre- 
sented. They post the minor excep- 
tions and set forth the priority ratings 
to be obtained for the purchase of 
photographic supplies. 

The manager of a picture organiza- 
tion informed us that because he re- 
quired more than $500 worth of ma- 
terials for the New York office he was 
required to go to Washington and file 
a special PD-1A form. His branch 
in a midwestern city was limited to 


$100 for the current quota and other 
branches were affected accordingly. 
We have been informed that the pe- 
riod of time considered for a quota 
varies between one and three months 
in different sections of the country. 

If this chaotic condition is not im- 
mediately remedied it is possible that 
a black-market may develop if it has 
not already started. 

A WPB release said May 18: 

“In an action affecting rated orders 
of commercial, institutional and other 
users of photographic film—including 
newspapers and magazines—the War 
Production Board today limited the 
use of preference ratings for purchase 
of film to those assigned on Forms 
PD-1A, PD-3A, PD-25A, PD-25F and 
PD-870. To be valid, ratings assigned 
on these forms must be AA-5 or 
higher. 

“The effect of the order (L-233 as 
amended) is to cancel all ratings for 
the purchase of film, including those 
outstandings, which have not been 
assigned through one of the specified 
forms. 

“In particular, ratings which have 
been procured under CMP regulations 
5 and 5A are no longer valid for the 
purchase of film. 

“Today’s action was necessary to re- 
establish equitable distribution of 
film. As a result of the definition of 
film as ‘operating supplies’ in CMP 
regulations 5 and 5A, commercial, 
governmental and institutional users 
of film were automatically assigned 
AA-2X, AA-1, and A-10 ratings on 
a blanket basis for procurement of 
their supplies. Users not covered by 
the CMP regulations frequently were 
unable to procure their share of the 
stocks and even those under CMP 
sometimes found stocks exhausted 
when they attempted to purchase sup- 
plies. 

“It is expected that revision of the 
present controls will correct these in- 
equalities. 

“The amended order requires that 
users of ratings for purchase of film 
must certify to their suppliers that 
the ratings have been assigned on one 
of the specified forms.” 

This was followed on May 19 by 
one which said: 

“Two minor exceptions to formal 
requirements for preference ratings 
to be supplied in purchase of film 
have been granted to accommodate 
the armed services and governmental 
agencies, through an amendment of 
Limitation Order No. L-233 issued to- 
day by the War Production Board. 

“Ratings of AA-5 or higher, as- 
signed in accordance with authorized 
procedures of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts (Navy), Coast Guard, 
and any other Supply Arm or Bureau, 
may be used in purchasing film for 
such accounts. To meet governmental 
requirements use of AA-5 rating or 
higher on Form PD-408 also has been 
authorized. 

“The order continues its previous 
requirement affecting all other pur- 
chasers and sellers; that only ratings 
of AA-5 or higher assigned on Forms 
PD-1A. PD-3A, PD-25A, PD-25F, or 
PD-870, be applied for purchase of 
film. 

“The same provision cancels all 
preference ratings for any kind of 
film which have been granted con- 
trary to these formal requirements.” 


Montrose Hurt on Attu 
SHERMAN MONTROSE is setting a 

new record as a Pacific area camera 
buster as the result of breaking cam- 
eras at both ends of the ocean divid- 
ing Occident and Orient. 

“Sliding Sherman, who previously 
broke a camera at Guadalcanal, broke 
two lens boxes in Attu, a letter to his 
wife, Ethel Bogardus Montrose, of the 
San Francisco News editorial staff, 
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revealed. The NEA-Acme photog- 
rapher broke his 4 x 5 camera while 
sliding down a hill in Attu and then 
wrecked a second camera in the 
Sarana Massacre Bay area while with 
a force headed for Chicagof, he wrote. 
The hill slide also resulted in an ankle 
injury which, aggravated by a night 
in the rain, necessitated rest. 

The cameraman wrote that he had 
kevt his promise not to go into Attu 
with the first wave of troops. but ad- 
mitted he had tried to go with a force 
vreliminary to the first wave—and 
had been restrained. He said he later 
was glad, as the preliminary group 
found the going “very rugged.” 

Montrose worried so much over the 
possible fate of his films that an Army 
censor added a footnote. Mrs. Mont- 
rose said. stating that the pictures had 
gone through all right and that Mont- 
rose would be in line for a hero’s 
medal. so nobly did he perform, if he 
had been soldier rather than camera- 
man. 


Gets Award for Assault 


JULIAN R. ROBINSON, Los Angeles 

Times photographer, last week was 
awarded damages totaling $507.50 
against Burdette L. Strasburg, ma- 
chinist who assaulted the photogra- 
pher last February. Superior Judge 
Henry M. Willis specified $7.50 as 
actual damages and $500 as punitive 
damages. Two weeks ago Strasburg 
had been found guilty on a criminal 
charge of battery in connection with 
the same attack and had been fined 
$50. The photographer was assaulted 
as he was preparing to snap a picture 
of Strasburg, who was in court as a 
defendant in another case. The at- 
tack took place in the corridor outside 
the courtroom. Robinson received a 
cut lip and his camera was damaged. 


Van Tine Succeeds Marsland 


HARRY VAN TINE, who for the past 

18 years has been on the photo 
staff of the INP as cameraman, this 
week was appointed chief of the 
Washington photo bureau. He re- 
places Joe Marsland who resigned 
several weeks ago. 


a 

BUYS CONN. PAPER 

The Westport (Conn.) Herald, 75- 
year-old semi-weekly, was purchased 
June 1 from Willis S. Jones by John 
M. Peterson of Watertown, Conn., and 
L. Parker Likely of New York. Mr. 
Peterson was formerly with Scripps- 
Howard newspapers for 15 years, five 
of which he was director of its na- 
tional advertising department. He has 
been active in Connecticut publishing 
circles since 1939 when he acquired 
the Southington News, the Cheshire 
Times, and the Bristol News, which he 
published for three years until their 
sale. Mr. Likely, formerly with Eprror 
& PuBLISHER, is a broker in publishing 
properties. 


GIRLS GIVE PLASMA 


A proud record in blood donorship 
has been established by the group 
of girls employed in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s telephone advertising de- 
partment. Every single girl in the 
section took the Red Cross examina- 
tions and nine are pledged to give a 
pint of their blood every 12 weeks 
and already have made three or four 
donations. The movement is spread- 
ing to the Inquirer’s mail and galley 
departments, where more recruits are 
being obtained to provide Red Cross 
plasma. 


fe 
SNPA MEETS SEPT. 27-29 
The 41st meeting of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
will be held at the Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark., Sept. 27-29, it was 
announced this week. 


Bill of Rights Society 


Chartered in N. Y. State 


The Bill of Rights Commemorative 
Society has been chartered by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New 
York to perpetuate the principles of 
freedom of the press, of speech, of 
assembly, and of religion, and at the 
incorporators 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek and the 
President of the United States of 
America were elected the first honor- 


first meeting of the 


ary members. 


James W. Gerard, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, was named president, 
Frederic R. Coudert, Sr., Frank E 


Gannett and Messmore Kendall, presi- 
dent general of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and Mrs. Victor Mora- 
Wwetz were named vice-presidents; 
Frank K. Houston, president Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, treasurer, 
and Lyon Boston, attorney, secretary, 

The Executive Committee consists 
of the officers and Judge Albert Con- 
way of the Court of Appeals; deLan- 
cey Kountze, chairman of Devoe & 
Raynolds, and Gardner Osborne, di- 
rector of the Federal Hall Museum. 

The Board of Directors of the new 
Society will include the officers and 
the following: 

Former Congressman William §, 
Bennet; William C, Breed, attorney; 
James Wright Brown, Eprror & Pus. 
LISHER; Vincent Cullen, president of 
National Surety Co.; Emil K. Ellis, 
attorney; Edward Ridley Finch, who 
has just retired as a Judge of the 
Court of Appeals; Edwin S. Friendly, 
general manager of the New York 
Sun; Walter Hoving, president of 
Lord & Taylor; Dr. Alvin Johnson, 
president of the New School for So- 
cial Research; George McAneny, 
chairman of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co.; Dave Hennen Morris, for- 
mer Ambassador to Belgium; John A. 
Pateracki, president of the Pulaski 
Societies; Mrs. William H. Pouch, 
President-General of the D.A.R.; King 
Smith, president of the Society of 
Colonial Wars; Ralph H. Sturges, 
president of the Sons of ‘the Revolu- 
tion; Myron C. Taylor, Ambassador 
to the Vatican; Thomas D. Thacher, 
Corporation Counsel of New York; 
Col. Harrison Tilghman, U. S. A; 
Right Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Dr. W. Harold 
Weigle, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Eastchester; Dr. William Allen White, 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 

The purpose of the Society, as 
stated in its charter, includes the 
maintenance of “orphan” historic 
shrines and the conduct of a national 
educational campaign to inform the 
public, and particularly school chil- 
dren, of their historic liberties under 
the Bill of Rights—the first Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 


LYDGATE SPEAKS 


“The American public is frequently 
from four months to three years ahead 
of its political leaders,’ William A. 
Lydgate, editor of the Gallup Poll. 
told the Advertising Women of New 
York June 9. He reported that a poll 
in 1935 found 70% of the voters in 
favor of a larger army and_ navy 
and 80% for an expanded air force 
and that they were willing to pay for 
them. Other polls showed the public 
four months ahead of Congress on Se- 
lective Service, one year on price 
wage control, and two and a half 
years on a broader tax basis. Lyd- 
gate also stressed the importance of at 
accurate rather than a large cross 
section, and stated that a great ad- 
vance had been made in research if 
question wording, an important factor 
in survey results. 
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Ernest W. GREENFIELD, formerly of 
Stern and Company, recently joined 
the staff of the Harry Feigenbaum 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, as 
plan and media director. 


"Among Advertising Folk 


continued from page 10 








agency for the past six years, has 
joined Grant Advertising, Inc., Chi- 
cago, in a similar capacity. 

” 


FOOT AID ADS 
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URGES BANK ADS 


Boston, Mass., June 7—Maintenance 
of newspaper advertising schedules, 
with the space being used in the in- 


of the Hollywood office, to member- 
ship in. ithe firm’s “Old Timers Asso- 
ciation.” 

T. D. WELLS, producing director for 
Ted Bates, Inc. for the past two years, 
resigned May 15, to join Lennen & 
Mitchell as executive assistant and 
producer for S. JAMEs ANDREWS, head 
af the radio department. 


The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 


of B. K. MacLaury as advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 

Joun A. MULLEN, vice-president and 
head of the radio commercial depart- 
ment of Benton & Bowles, Inc., has 
been named copy chief of the Radio 
Bureau of OWI. 

Ovw Riso, formerly advertising and 
promotion manager of the Interna- 
tional Division of the RCA Victor 
Company, has become manager of the 
Latin-American department of Young 
« Rubicam, Inc. 

W. Reep JoHNsTON, formerly a copy 
and account executive with C. P. 
Clark, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., has joined 
the copy staff of the Gardner Adver- 
ising Company, St. Louis. 

Promotions and changes in the Los 
Angeles and Hollywood offices of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, announced 
by Don Betpinc, chairman of the 
board, include: Elevation of CHARLES 
PortER, production manager since 1940, 
to art director; Warp Rircnie, for- 
merly with the Ward Ritchie Press, 
production manager; Sam Mar, tal- 
ented Chinese artist, art director; 
EulZABETH HARRISON, who has been a 
member of the agency’s radio staff 
ince its establishment, to business 
manager and time buyer for the Holly- 
wood office. 

Wiu1am Sears has joined the San 
Francisco office of Knox-Reeves Ad- 
vertising Agency as copy writer and 
radio announcer for the Sperry Flour 
Company account. 

Henry J. KAUFMAN, owner of the 
Henry J. Kaufman, Advertising 
gency, Washington, has been serving 


the Army since December, 1942. Cap- 
in Kaufman, stationed at the War 


ative Analysis Section, 
Franch, Field Service Division. 


fuction department. 


preg Salt Mfg. Co., is now with the | 
IcLain Organization 
nd account executive. 
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y, Inc. announces the appointment | 


captain, Ordnance Department of | 
Department, is chief of the Adminis- | 
Control 
James Ferner, formerly of the adver- | 
sing department of Bonwit Teller, | 
Philadelphia, has relocated with Gray | 
k Rogers as an assistant in the pro- | 


Epwarp BAKER, formerly of Penn- | 


as copywriter | 


advertis- | 
ing, publishing, printing and | 


| 





the Julian Gross Advertising Agency, 
Hartford, Conn., 
vice-president and account executive. 
He was connected with the F. W. a 
Prelle Company, also of Hartford. 


the copy staff of Lord & Thomas— 
Foote, 





terest of government and civic pro- 
jects, was urged upon bankers by 
John E. Drew, deputy manager of the 
American Banking Association, in an 
address here recently before the 
American Institute of Banking. Drew 
suggested that banks use their adver- 
tising space to promote the sale of 
War Bonds and to aid Red Cross and 
civilian defense. 


LEONARD R. ScHOENFELD has joined Utilizing an educational type of 
copy to sell the public on the need 
of chiropody service, the Chiropo- 
dists of San Francisco recently ran 
series of six advertisements in 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. The 
campaign began April 26, the initial 


in the capacity of 


Miss Rena L. NELSon, a member of 


day of National Foot Health Week, 
and was concluded May 31. 


Cone & Belding advertising 





Photo by Leonard Bartholomew, Chicago TRIBUNE, with one G-E No. 5 at 1/200. 


What about 
the peanut situation? 


When Chicago TRIBUNE photographer, Leonard Bartholomew got 
an assignment to show how the peanut shortage has affected the 
squirrels in Lincoln Park, he took along ‘“‘peanuts”—the kind that 
come in a bag—and peanut-size G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 5. 
And “peanuts” got the picture! 





More and more press photogs are shifting to G-E No. 5 because... 


1. G-E No. 5 helps make effective use of 


3. Conserves vital transportation space 
available supplies and meets 95% of a . at home or overseas. 
press photographer’s needs. 4. Most important of all today, G-E No. 5 
conserves critical materials and gets 


2. It’s easy to carry on assignments. essential shots, too. 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA Lamp Radio Program, Sunday Evenings, N. B.C. 


G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 
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IN YOUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE... WHY NOT BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS MONTH? 
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Warne Petition 
Debated At 
Denver Ad Club 


Pro and Con Given 
By Speakers Interpreting 
Anti-Advertising Letter 


The Colston E. Warne petition, 
which was signed by 200 educators 
and shocked the advertising world 
when it was made public with its sug- 
gestion that all advertising—except 
that sponsored by the government— 
be restricted for the duration, recently 
was the subject of a debate before 
the Denver, Colo., Advertising Club. 

Two University of Colorado profes- 
sors—Morris E. Garnsey and Richard 
Murphy—both of whom signed the 
original petition circulated by their 
colleague, Professor Warne, of Am- 
herst College, defended the petition, 
while rebuttal was made by H. W. 
Hailey, business manager, Rocky 
Mountain News; Beall Hart, General 
Outdoor Advertising Co.; Morris D. 
Townsend, West-Holliday Co., Inc.; 
Gerould A. Sabin, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp.; Joe E. Tracey, Office of 
Price Administration; John T. Lynch, 
University College, University of 
Denver, and Arthur J. Naylor, Denver 
Ad Club president. 

Cites “Static Economy" 

Terming the nation’s economy to- 
day a “static economy,” Professor 
Garnsey said there is little need of ad- 
vertising in such an economy. “Only 
that minimum is necessary which will 
provide information regarding sources 
of merchandise required to facilitate 
exchange between buyers and sellers 
who are separated from each other,” 
he said. “Clearly in a static economy 
it would be advisable to keep infor- 
mation costs at a minimum, just as 
it would be wise to keep all costs a’ 
a minimum.” 

Pointing out that the U. S. has been 
plunged from a period of emphasis 
upon production and consumption of 
consumer goods into one of strenuous 
attempt to restrict in every legitimate 
way the production and sale of any 
consumer goods which are not essen- 
tial to maintaining the home front, 
Professor Murphy added: 

“So with advertising. Some types 
must be maintained, others curtailed, 
still others expanded. If the result 
of such programs causes any of us a 
loss, we must mutually sympathize 
and console each other. On the fun- 
damentals we must be agreed, that 
we too shall add to our total war 
effort.” 

Keynoting the rebuttal, Mr. Hailey 
asserted: “If all advertising were 
banned tomorrow, freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press would not 
die, over night. But the widespread 
benefits that derive from freedom of 
the press as we know it in America 
would be damagingly curtailed, and 
eventually disappear.” 

Good Will Stressed 


To advertise to secure the sale of 
only actual current output is un- 
sound, Mr. Hart declared. “Today 
the accent is on good will,” he con- 
tinued. “Everyone in the advertising 
fraternity and the business world, I 
feel sure, recognizes that concerns in 
highly competitive fields must main- 
tain their trade-names or be forgot- 
ten. . . . The only way an idea about 
a product can be maintained is 
through advertising—there is no sub- 
stitute.” 

Mr. Townsend stated that the ad- 
vertising profession “will reserve the 
right to question the conclusions of 
the economist who reads only in 
books, written for the most part by 
other economists, who read only in 


books and never met a payroll or 
earned a living in the industry or 
profession which they seek to reform. 

“Let them study the real contribu- 
tion which advertising has always 
made and is making today to human 
welfare, as advertising men have 
studied it, and their conclusions would 
be welcomed, and we predict, dif- 
ferent.” 

“Our petitioners urge that an ad- 
ministrative order to restrict advertis- 
ing to that minimum which is abso- 
lutely essential to secure the sale of 
actual current output,” Mr. Sabin 
said. “What is to become of the 
thousands of industries whose output 
is now being used exclusively by 
Uncle Sam jin building his war ma- 
chine? Are they to do without any 
advertising because they have no ac- 
tual current output as such?” 

There is no “static economy” to- 
day, Mr. Tracey asserted. “A war 
economy is the most dynamic, pulsat- 
ing, energetic economy we could pos- 
sibly imagine. The mere fact that 
there aren’t enough goods for civilian 
consumption—that demand exceeds 
the supply in many lines—indicates a 
forceful, active, energetic, throbbing 
economy.” 

Attacking Professor Warne as an 
old enemy of advertising, Professor 
Lynch traced the significance, history 
and the origin of the forces behind 
the anti-advertising petition, tying in 
the Consumers’ Union. 

Mr. Naylor pointed out that “the 
great amount of publicity given this 
(the Warne) epistle by the Denver 
Advertising Club is proof that adver- 
tising is not only ‘selling’ but ‘telling’ 
as well... in other words it is edu- 
cational and should result in a closer 
understanding between college pro- 
fessors and business men toward solv- 
ing the great problems of our economic 
life both during the war and during 
the equally important and hazardous 
peace after the war.” 


Atlanta lousnal 
Names Bryan M. E. 


Promotions among editorial depart- 
ment executives were announced this 
week by the Atlanta Journal. Wright 
Bryan, who has been managing editor 
for three and a half years, has been 
made associate editor and managing 
editor. A native of Atlanta, Bryan, 
has been a member of the Journal 
staff since 1927. He served for seven 
years as a reporter and for five years 
as city editor before becoming man- 
aging editor. W. S. Kirkpatrick, who 
has served both as assistant managing 
editor and news editor, will relinquish 
his post to assume new responsibilities 
as assistant managing editor. 

He was on the old Atlanta Georgian- 
American in various executive posts 
before joining the Journal staff. 

Martin Luther, telegraph editor suc- 
ceeds Kirkpatrick as news editor and 
LeRoy Fuss becomes telegraph editor. 

George Hatcher, of the Journal 
Sports Department, will be assistant 
city editor, and Robert H. McKee who 
has been serving as assistant city edi- 
tor, will become a special feature 
writer. 


PRESS SPURS GARDENS 


Widespread devolepment of Victory 
gardens throughout California should 
be credited to the activities of news- 
papers in hundreds of cities and 
towns, R. B. Esson, head of the State- 
wide campaign, reports. “Newspapers 
have been in the forefront of the drive 
since its inception,” Mr. Esson said. 
“Scores of the largest papers pub- 
lished special supplements devoted to 
gardening, and some helped organize 
public meetings to acquaint readers 
with the problems of the amateur gar- 
dener.” : 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


OVERSHOES SAVE TIRES 


Tire “overshoes” made of old casings 
and fitted over the regular tires gave 
3,871 miles of service on a Chicago 
Tribune nurse’s car, according to 
Charles B. James, Tribune purchasing 
agent. The overshoes had many miles 
of service left when the cables holding 
them broke and brought the experi- 
ment to end, dating back to last Feb. 
10. Old casings were cut in two 
places and fitted over deflated tires. 
They were secured with cables and 
the tires then inflated. The idea was 
suggested by a Tribune reader, in 
response to suggestions sought by the 
Tribune on how to alleviate the tire 
shortage. The reader reported last 
Feb. that he had driven a tire thus 
equipped 6,000 miles with satisfactory 
results. 


Phila. Record Urges 
A Real Old Time “4th” 


Proposals for an _ old-fashioned 
“stay-at-home” Fourth of July this 
year, put forth by the Philadelphia 
Record, have started a movement that 
may result in one of the most un- 
usual observances of the Fourth in 
the city where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, sealed and de- 
livered. 

In an editorial letter to Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel, the Record pointed out 
that because of war restrictions thou- 
sands who annually migrate to nearby 
seashore and mountain resorts for the 
holiday will be unable to do so. There 
will be no pleasure driving and such 
a thing as a mass celebration in the 
heart of the city is also “out” during 
the coming three-day holiday. 

The Record proposed a city-wide 
revival of the old time neighborhood 
affair—back to town hall and early 
forms of Americana. The suggestion 
has stirred up a lively response. Va- 
rious members of Philadelphia’s City 
Council have pledged support, and 
promised to get councilmanic appro- 
priations by city wards and divisions. 
Labor organizations also have joined 
in support. 

As it is planned tentatively the 
Liberty Bell will ring in keeping with 
an ancient custom, and in spots all 
over the city there will be athletic 
pastimes, picnics, parades, lemonade 
and all the trimmings of an oldfash- 
ioned early American celebration of 
the Fourth of July. 


Public Seen Eager for 
Institutional Copy 


The newspaper continues forward 
to successive heights in popularity as 
the medium best adapted for wartime 
institutional advertising, H. C. Berns- 
ten, manager, Pacific Division, ANPA 
Bureau of Advertising, reported on his 
recent return to San Francisco offices 
from a transcontinental trip. 

Strides have been made since Pearl 
Harbor, Mr. Bernsten reported, with 
successive studies in the continuing 
readership series disclosing to adver- 
tisers the constantly increased eager- 
ness of the public for the institutional 
copy carried in the newspaper. This 
realization of the public appreciation 
for the newspaper copy has been re- 
flected in an amazing increase in war- 
time advertising, Mr. Bernsten said. 

Mr. Bernsten’s trip extended to New 
York City. En route home he visited 
his son, Calhoun Bernsten, now in Of- 
ficers Training Camp at Camp Lee, Va. 


= 

“PETER ZENGER” SHIP 

The Liberty Ship “Peter Zenger,” 
built by the J. A. Jones Construction 
Company at Wainwright Yard, Pan- 
ama City, Fla., will be launched June 
15. Named after the pioneer of a free 
press, the ship will slide down the 
ways during an appropriate ceremony. 





















Milwaukee Survey 


Shows Extent of |F! 
Daily’s Aid in Wal?’ 
Journal Estimates Average By 


Of 93 Pages a Month Helps; 
Keep Public Informed 


The question isn’t “Do newspaper 
aid the war effort?” but rather “Hoy 
much?” 

To get a conception of the vast fun 
of information on rationing, drafting 
recruiting, finanaing, housing, an 
the many other phases of the war ¢. 
fort, the Milwaukee Journal measure fiisi 
all news of this type from Pearl Har. 
bor to April 1 of this year. 

During this period the Journal pub. 
lished 252,990 column inches of nevws 
and editorials in cooperation with the 
war effort. This is an average of 15,8 
inches per month, or approximately 
93 full pages per month average. | 
amounts to 1,500 pages during the 1f. 
month period, exclusive of ad pages 

32,481 Cols. of Draft News 

News of the United States Amy, 
including mostly draft data, accounts 
for 32,481 column inches or nearly 
full pages of essential news. 

Rationing of tires, gasoline, foo 
and automobiles accounts for 25,0) 
column inches during the 16-mont 
period. This is the equivalent ¢ 
nearly 150 complete pages of informa- 
tion. News of civilian defense come 
next with 23,919 column inches or the 
equivalent of 140 full pages. 

During the period from December’, 


1941 to April 1, 1943, a total of &| 4 
pages in the Journal was devoted to “ 


prices and 75 pages to industry in war- 
time. Other major headings include: 
War Bonds and Stamps, 55 pages, 
metal, rubber and waste fats salvage, 
50 pages; personnel of war agencies, 
45 pages; United States Navy, Re 
Cross and transportation, 40 page#, 
each; priorities, plans, education and 
agriculture, 35 pages each. ' 
“This tabulation offers substantid 
proof that, today, because of the war, 
the newspaper is a more important 
medium for the dispensing of informa 
tion of all kinds than ever before; 
stated C. R. Conlee, promotion and 
research manager of the Journal. 


* 

ONTARIO STRIKE ENDS 

Fort WILLIAM, Ont., June 9—Paper- 
makers at the Great Lakes Paper Co, fhe 
Ltd., plant who struck Monday I} 
turned to work this morning. 
Beach, president, Local 257, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermaker, 
said they returned under protest pen¢- 
ing negotiations with Hon. Earl Rowe, 
the company’s president, to settle 
grievances. 

















































America’s newspaper editors 
and radio commentators 
have recently voted ZU) 
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7 ) Pros and Cons of 
Nq|Paid Advertising 


rag [By Government 


lelpei} NEA Publication, “National 
Publisher” Reveals Attitude 
Of Small Town Publishers 


The leading editorial by Editor 
st fun {Charles L. Allen in the May issue of 
rafting the National Publisher, house organ 
z, and fof National Editorial Association, on 
war ¢. [the subject of “Government _Adver- 
sasureg tising” is revealing of the attitude of 
r] Har. {the so-called small town editors and 
publishers. It reads: 

“I do not believe in newspaper ad- 
yertising paid for by the government,” 
said a publisher at a recent press asso- 
ciation meeting, “because I treasure 
my right to criticize the governm>nt, 
and if I get paid advertising from 
government agencies, that right would 
be jeopardized.” 

“I treasure my right to criticize the 
government as much as anyone,” said 
mother publisher, “but government 
pid advertising will not interfere 
with that right, any more than adver- 
ising from the Power & Light Com- 
pny, or the railroads, or General 
foods Corp. endangers my right to 
criticize any of those interests. I am 
a free editor in a free country oper- 
ating a free newspaper that cannot 
be bought by anybody’s money.” 

—And so it goes. 

Pro and Con Arguments 

Arguments pro and con of govern- 
ment paid advertising have been fly- 
ing thick and fast the past month, fol- 
lowing the announcement that Senator 
Bankhead would introduce a bill in 
(Congress to empower the Secretary 
{ the Treasury to buy advertising 

ce in newspapers for the purpose 

encouraging the sale of war bonds 
dstamps. It has been your editor’s 
ood fortune to hear many of the ar- 

ents on both sides, and, frankly, 
he does not believe that the funda- 
mental differences of opinion on this 
bubject are irreconcilable. 

On the One Hand— 

It is the considered opinion of cer- 
hin important men in the U. S. gov- 
mment that paid advertising should 
t be used. As newspapermen who 
erish the right to hold and express 

opinion, we should be jealous of 

right of these men to oppose gov- 
ent paid advertising, and ac- 
owledge their sincerity. 
They oppose the use of paid govern- 
hent advertising— 
NOT because of the money involved, 
Fecessarily, 
NOT because they do not earnestly 
lieve in the power of advertising, 
NOT because they do not want to 
-. most efficient, job of selling 
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ni 
They oppose government paid ad- 
mrtising, I believe, because— 

1. The government is receiving far 
feater space now than it ever could 
by, and 

2. Free space, sponsored advertising, 
ad cooperative advertising might be 
ously decreased if the government 
ght some space, and 

% Political pressures might cause 
britism, and 

ai 4. Favoritism would bring about im- 
ible situations in handling the ad- 


rtising, 
On the OTHER Hand— 
m8) The National Editorial Association, 


e00d many state press associations, 
thousands of newspaperman earn- 
¥ favor paid government advertis- 

a ause— 
1. It is the only way to do a thor- 
hugh, far-reaching, efficient job of sell- 
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JUDGE IS TYPO 





—EE _ “See sc : —) 
ON MISSOURI PAPER 


Judge Maurice Hoffman of the criminal division of Circuit Court at St. Joseph, Mo., 
is shown at the keyboard of the linotype at the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette, 
where he fills in at night wien needed. A linotype operator for 17 years before he 
turned to the practice of law, he has found himself able to hit full speed with a little 
practice. He is a member of typographical union No. 40. His wages are turned over 


to the Selvatinn A-my penny ice 


fund of which he is co-chairman. 





ing 70 billion dollars worth of war 
securities in 1943. 

2. Canada’s and England’s experi- 
ences have shown that the mechanics 
of handling such advertising are rela- 
tively simple. 

3. The records in those countries will 
show that there was no ¢cecrease in the 
amount of space donated to the gov- 
ernment’s programs after paid space 
was used. 

4. It is obvious to anyone who has 
tried to sell sponsored advertising re- 
cently that the time is approaching 
when local merchants can no longer 
pay the government’s bill. 

5. If this is a “People’s War.” all of 
the people—not just the merchants— 
should pay the legitimate cost of 
financing it. 

Let me repeat—this is still a free 
country; honest differences of opinion 
are the ore from which the gold of 
Democratic decisions is refined. Rea- 
sonable men can settle the question 
of government paid advertising by 
our regular Democratic processes. We 
are all trying to win a war; we differ 
only in the means to that end. 


INTERNSHIP COURSE 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 7—A special 
newspaper internship course planned 
to train high school graduates to serve 
as replacements in meeting the man- 
power shortage on the staffs of daily 
and weekly newspapers has been an- 
nounced at Syracuse University by 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the War 
Service college. Offered as one of 
several vocational short courses spon- 
sored by the War Service college, the 
instruction will be given by regular 
members of the School of Journalism 
faculty. Designed to teach students 
the basic techniques needed to make 
them of all-around value for work as 
beginners on newspapers, the curricu- 
lum will include courses in news, ad- 
vertising, and printing fields. The 
course will consist of two terms, from 
June 28 to Sept. 4 and from Sept. 6 
to Dec. 18. 


Newsmen Visit 
Army Facilities 

Columnists, special writers and 
radio commentators were taken on a 
whirlwind tour of transportation facil- 
ities of the Army recently. The 
party was flown to the West Coast to 
inspect three phases of the transporta- 
tion system located near each other. 
They inspected the San Francisco Port 
of Embarkation, the Lathrop Holding 
and Reconsignment Point near Stock- 
ton, Cal., and the Pacific Coast Trans- 


portation Corps Officers School at 
Camp Stoneman, Pittsburg, Cal. 
Group Listed 

In the group were: 

John H. Adams, United States News; Ed 
Angley, Chicago Sun; Seaburn Brown, San 
Frantisco News; Turner Catledge, New York 
Times; John H. Cline, Washington Star; 
Walter Compton, Mutual Broadcasting Com 
pany; Frank Dennis, Washington Post; Peter 
Edson, NEA Service; Jerry Gask, Newsweek; 
John 1). Hanley, International News Service; 
Paul Leach, Chicago Daily News; Leo Me- 
Clatchy, San Francisco Call-Bulletin; James 
McConaughty, Time magazine; Robert MecCor 
mick, National Broadcasting Company; Frank 
Carey, Associated Press. 

Blair Moody, North America Newspaper 
Alliance; Reuel Moore, United Press; John 
Noble. Oakland Tribune; John C. O'Brien, 
Philadeiphia lnquirer; Lehman Otis. Columbia 
Broadcasting Company; D. M. Richardson, 
Christian Science Monitor; George Roe. Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer; Richard L. Stokes. St. 
Louis Post Dispatch; M. F. Stonehouse, Trans- 
Radio Press; Rennie Taylor, Associated Press; 
Richard Thornburg, Scripps-Howard newspa 
pers; Walter Trohan, Chicago Tribune; Mark 
Witsen. Baltimore Sun, and Stuart Welch, 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

. 
WM. BRICE DIES 
William Brice, for many years 


publisher of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Register and former Wheeling post- 
master, died June 7 as the result of a 
stroke. He had been connected with 
the Register since his graduation from 
Linsly Institute until his postmaster 
appointment in 1934. 
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Bridge Urges 
Greater War 
Bond Effort 


Second and Even Third 
Weekly Page Should Be 
Goal, He Tells IAMA 


Praising the nation’s newspapers for 
their cooperation in putting over the 
top the Second War Loan, Don U. 
Bridge, War Sayings Staff of the 
Treasury Department, called for fur- 
ther effort on che part of advertising 
managers and their staffs to increase 
the amount of War Bond advertising 
in an address recently before the In- 
terstate Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, which met at the Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bridge, former advertising di- 
rector of the New York Times, pointed 
out that a continuing sale of the se- 
curities must be supported by suffi- 
cient advertising to dispose of $15,- 
000,000,000 in bonds during 1943 in ad- 
dition to the War Loan total raised in 
April and other War Loans to fol- 
low. 

Urges More Space Sales 

He urged IAMA members to pro- 
mote the page-a-week plan and if 
they had already sold 52 pages ot 
continue their effort until a second 
and even a third weekly page could 


‘ke underwritten in every community 


because of the vast sums that must be 
raised to carry out the nation’s war 
program. 

Mr. Bridge advised his listeners to 
feel that they, their staffs and the 
firms participating in the publication 
of War Bond advertising were mak- 
ing a definite and very valuable con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

He added that advertising men en- 
gaged in this undertaking have rea- 
son to be proud of their achievements 
and should remind sponsors and pros- 
pective sponsors that there could be 
no finer piece of goodwill publicity 
than to have their names connected 
with their country’s urgent appeals 
for funds without which the war could 
not be successfully waged. 

E. Bruce Thomas, instructor of 
psychology at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Industrial Art, listed 
several facts that the best advertising 
minds never forget in preparing their 
selling messages to the public. 

“Despite all that is done and will be 
done in the field of survey and analy- 
sis, the principal element that an ad- 
vertising man has to constantly keep 
in mind in connection with hi; 
job of selling through advertising, is 
after all, a person—a human being, a 
creature who has likes and dislikes, 
wants and hopes, fears and ambitions, 
loves and interests, desires, preju- 
dices and beliefs,’ Mr. Thomas de- 
clared. 

Donald W. Davis, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism and Advertis- 
ing, Pennsylvania State College, was 
made an honorary member of the as- 
sociation because of his outstanding 
work in the training of youth for ad- 
vertising careers. 

Three new members were received 
into the association—Joseph Puleo. 
advertising manager, Phoenixville 
(Pa.) Republican; George Steele, re- 
tail advertising manager, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin; and Chauncey 
Eanes, advertising manager, Chester 
(Pa.). Times. 

The association’s fall meeting will 
be held in Philadelphia late in Sep- 
tember, it was announced. Howard 
C. Berky, North Penn Reporter, Lans- 
dale. Pa, IAMA president, presided 
at all sessions. 
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Employes Take Over, 
Shut Down Paper Mill 


Do.seav, Que., June 10—Their ac- 
tion reportedly a protest against the 
hiring of an outsider instead of pro- 
moting a man already on the payroll, 
a group of employes of Lake St. John 
Power and Paper Company has taken 
over the company plant here, halting 
production by their refusal to allow 
other workers or company officials on 
the premises. 

There was apparently no union con- 
nection with the move, which was 
made at 8 a.m. The group, which set 
up picketing squads after taking over 
the plant, was said by Police Chief 
Ovila Dufour to number around 200 
men. He said there had been no 
trouble since the group “took over” 
the plant where about 300 are em- 
ployed. 

While Chief Dufour said he under- 
stood the group was made up mainly 
of National Catholic Syndicate sup- 
porters, Alfred Charpentier, president 
of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, said in Montreal 
he had no report of union trouble at 
Dolbeau. Mr. Charpentier said the 
syndicates were seeking bargaining 
rights for the employes although the 
company has a contract with the A.F. 
of L., but that the syndicates had pro- 
ceeded -through legal channels by 
applying for a board of conciliation to 
investigate union jurisdictional rights. 

There was no official statement from 
company officials, but it was learned 
that wages, hours and working condi- 
tions were not involved in the action. 


” 
BUYS KANSAS WEEKLY 
John Redmond of the Burlington 
(Kans.) Republican bought the week- 
ly Gridley Light of Gridley, Kans., 


from T. A. Wiseman and immediately 
transferred it to his nephews, William 
Batdorf and Floyd S. Ecord, who will 
operate it as they now do the Waverly 
(Kans.) Weekly Gazette. Both papers 
will be printed in the office of the 
Daily Republican. Wiseman, who has 
owned the Gridley Light for 12 years, 
volunteered for service in the U. S. 
Navy and is stationed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station. 


FOUR HALF-PAGES 


A bread advertiser in Milwaukee re- 
cently used four half-page display ad- 
vertisements on successive pages in 
one issue of the Milwaukee Journal to 
stress the flavor qualities of Mrs. 
Karl’s White Bread. Each ad asked 
the question: “What Gives Mrs. Karl’s 
White Bread that New, Delicious 
Flavor?” While the theme of the ad- 
vertising was repeated in the head- 
lines, the copy in the black and white 
reversed body of the ads told a con- 
tinuing story, emphasizing five major 
points. Continuity was given to the 
ads by a key line at the bottom which 
told the reader: “For two more im- 
portant reasons see next page.” John 
Barnes Advertising Agency prepared 
the unique series. 


JOHN J. CURRY DIES 


John J. Curry, 70, an employe of 
the mechanical department of the New 
York Times since 1924, died June 2 at 
his home in Long Island City, after an 
illness of three months. Mr. Curry 
leaves a widow, the former Katherine 
Hogan; three daughters, Miss Eliza- 
beth Curry, who is a telephone opera- 
tor with The Times, Mrs. Madeline 
Peterson and Mrs. Marguerite Conroy, 
and seven grandchildren. 








NOW 


State Bar. 





ous phases of life. 





| deplete regular staff. 


& Publisher. 











AVAILABLE 


Competent writer with long experience in all edi- 
torial departments. Special knowledge and personal 
acquaintance in national and state politics, govern- 
ment affairs and industry and labor. 


Broad educational background. 
Capable narrator of fact and fiction for 
leading newspapers, Atlantic Monthly, and other 
magazines and trade papers. 


to work congenially with superiors and associates. 
Age 60: prepared to locate anywhere. 
torial, feature, human interest, and technical story 
coverage and presentation of whimsical and humor- 


| 
| 
| Married, good health and appearance, and has ability 
| 


Desire permanent position should production and 
work warrant same but ready for temporary employ- 
ment to fill in where vacation and war requisites 


Salary consistent with policy of publisher as justified 
by satisfactory performance after trial period. 


References all previous employers. 


Member New York 


Seeks edi- 


Box 1004, Editor 














EDITOR & PUBLISHE; 


PUBLISHES REVIEW 


Announcing that for the first time 
in Canadian history a complete survey 
of Western Canada has been made by 
any daily, the Vancouver News-Her- 
ald recently issued a “Western Canada 
Review” in five sections totaling 74 
pages. This was the first such edi- 
tion ever published by the News- 
Herald. 

“The edition took nearly five months 
to make and was prepared on the 
ground after weeks of intensive 
travel,” according to F. Rex Werts, 
advertising manager. 

He said “it is the first time a West- 
ern Canadian daily has been on sale 
in the principal cities from coast to 
coast.” 

The edition drew wide comment. 





“OFF THE RECORD” 


Making its initial bow as a magaziy 
devoted to news about employes in qj 
departments of the Philadelphia Re. 
ord is “Off the Record,” a monthj 
publication, edited for and by th 
various staffs of the newspaper, anj 
with Dorothy Cantrell, of the Record; 
promotion department, as editor-ip. 
chief, “Off the Record” now joins th 
company of other house organs pi 
out by various Philadelphia newspape 
organizations. The Evening Bulletiy 
has its “Between Editions,” edited ly 
Dorothy Masterman, personnel dire. 
tor, while the Inquirer has ix 
“Weekly Inq,” in which all the en. 
ployes join. 

The first edition was well receive] 
and contained many features. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


| time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line pe: insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver- 
tisement, count five average words to the 
ine. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
ation is three lines. Advertisers who key 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


should consider this as four words. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 








Newspaper Brokers 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, soi 

appraised. Confidential negotiations. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 

New York, N.1 





Times Building, 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. fi 
tablished 1914. Newspapers bought wi 
sold without publicity. 








Newspapers For Sale 
ARIZONA WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS—(:; 


of the best in state. Fine opportunity; 
Healthful climate. Rich agricultural 
tion. Responsible party can obtain & 
tails by writing my agent, Arthur W 
Stypes, 625 Market, San Francisco, Culi! 





| 





WESTERN DAILY; agriculture state 


district. Future outlook good. (si 
$23,000 required. Unopposed & rail 
property included. Similar  conditiony 


covers a weekly, net of $8,000 for pa 
each eight years. H. Glover (, 
Ventura, California. 





DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED FOR RELIABILITY 
Duplex Tubuiar—8 page—with complete 
stereotype plant 
8-page Duplex flat bed, angle bar 
Model A Duplex, flat bed 
E & F Elrods, electric pots 
Ludlow with 14 fonts mats 
£25 Vandercook Proof Press, full page 
Rouse-Band Saw 
Hoe-Scott Heavy duty mat rollers 
2C Itertypes 3 magazines 
28-14 Linotypes 
Northern Machine Works, 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
__Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE EXPECT TO HAVE FOR SALE soon 
one Hoe octuple double-width press and 
two Goss single-width four deck presses 
20% inch total printed length. Goss 
presses can be synchronized to run as 
octuple. Hoe running speed 22,000, 
Goss, 21,000. Push button controls and 
motors included. Goss equipped to run 
4 color comics. Also 3 Wood Junior 
Auto-plate casting boxes, 1 Wood Stand- 


ard Auto-shaver and 1 Goss curved 
router cylinder. All in good running 
condition. Will sell as unit or sepa- 
qatety. New Orleans Item. New Orleans, 
a. 

SCOTT PRESS: 5 units; cut off 25 5/16 
inches; double folder with Cutler-Ham- 
mer convey; G, E. Board, 2 AC G. E. 
Motors, 100 and 150 H.P., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volts, latter arranged for 
single or tandem operation. One pony 
Autoplate, cut off 25 5/16 inches, 1 
junior Autoplate, cut off 23 9/16 inches. 
All equipment in first class operating 
condition, priced low for cash or on rea- 
sonable terms. Phone or write E. M. 
Sturges, Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger. 


HOE SEXTUPLE, double width, double 
folders, color unit, cutoff 22% inches, 
decker type, will handle 5-column tabloid 

page, equipped with color fountains on 

2 decks, 3 sets angle bars, rollers, elec- 

tric paper hoist, 75 h.p. drive included. 

Box 1000, Pasadena Independent, Pasa 

dena, California. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED 
16 or 20 page Duplex Tubular Press and 
complete Stereotype equipment. Box 854, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—electric paper roll hoist unit 
for Duplex Standard Tubular Press. Will 
pay good price. SAFRAN PRINTING 
COMPANY, 6543 Sylvester Avenue, De- 
troit, Miehigan. 























Machinery For Sale 


PR. GOSS Hy-Spd Folders factory rebuild 
22.77 cut off still im crate $2,000.00. 
©. A. Page Publishing Co., 156 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 





WIDELY KNOWN South Georgia weekly 
Official organ county & city. Annu 
volume $10,000 year. Box 945, Edita 
& Publisher. 





SEMI-WEEKLY: Mid-West 
legals, good job shop. 
that will not be 


% — County 
A Going Busine 
sacrificed but can 
purchased at worth. Required $10,) 
down. Strict confidence both _ side 
Year’s stock newsprint and job stock 0 
hand. Good reason for selling. Ba 
969, Editor & Publisher. 


—— 
Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


WANTED ; 

Goss press, single width (two pages wilt) 

13% inch printing diameter—21% in 

cut-off or deck for same. Give full é 

tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor 
Publisher. 


WANTED: A Sta-Hi 
working condition. 
port News, Va. 














Scorcher in 40d 
Daily Press, Ne 


——~ 


Help Wanted 


Administrative 


es nigga 

WANTED—A man experienced in ne® 
paper labor negotiations and cn 
to handle personnel problems, prefers) 
with general business office backgrou 
by large eastern daily. Good salary ® 
opportunity to right man. _ Repl 
treated in confidence. Box 992, Editor 
Publisher. 


4 
— 








Help Wanted 

Advertising id 
ADVERTISING MAN for nearby ». ' 
Daily. Good contacts for man who 


preciated happy surroundings and 
working conditions. Box 984, Editor 


Publisher. 
i 








ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN. 
With experience, and ability to 


WRITE COPY 
MAKE LAYOUTS 
PLAN CAMPAIGNS 
SELL ADVERTISING 


Excellent future for energetic salests 
who can qualify. APPLY BY LETT! 
ONLY, outlining qualifieations, @?% 
ence, age, draft status and salary req 


ments. 
TOLEDO BLADE 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Help Wanted 
Advertising (Cont'd) 


Help Wanted 
Mechanical (Cont'd) 


Stuations Wanted 
Advertising (Cont'd) 


Stuations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





CLASSIFIED SOLICITOR—must have ex- 
perience and references. 3-A or better. 
‘Permanent position. Write Mr. Jack 
Speer, M, Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


DEFINITE OPPORTUNITY for young lady 
—or man—in classified sales, manage- 
ment. Absolutely a field with future. 
Applicant must have demonstrated in- 
terest in classified sales or selling. Job 
now open. Also have place for experi- 
enced display man. Write now to 
Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho, stating 
salary wanted, qualifications. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman for 
New York State daily with over 20,000 
circulation. Good record newspaper 
selling, copy writing, and layout neces- 
sary. Give full details first letter. Box 
867, Editor & Publisher. 








THE LEADING newspaper in a large 
Eastern city needs several first class, 
union, all around printers and two 2-3 
year apprentices to replace men taken 
for war purposes. Uses both day and 
night shifts. It is not having any labor 


controversies. Inquiries will be confi- 
dential. State draft classification, age 
and experience. Box 986, Editor & 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
now employed but seeking broader field 


for proven ability. 10 years intensive 
classified experience on papers from 
10,000 circulation to some of largest 


in country. Have never shown a loss 
on any assignment. College graduate, 
34 years, married, 2 children, Protestant. 
Will go anywhere for right proposition. 
Box 993, Editor & Publisher. 





Publisher. 





Help Wanted 
Radio Salesman 


RADIO SALESMAN to sell and service re- 
tail merchants, established list of ac- 
counts, Blue outlet in New England, ma- 
jor market, two years college or experi- 
ence to compensate, give age, draft 
status, experience in first letter. Box 
967, Editor & Publisher. 











WANTED: ADVERTISING SOLICITOR. 
Must be capable. $60.00 weekly. Send 
picture and full information to Box 987, 
Editor & Publisher. 








WANTED: Advertising solicitor. $45.00 
weekly and commission. Send picture 
and references. Borger Daily Herald, 
Borger, Texas. 

WANTED 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 


For Newspaper of more than 100,000 
circulation 
details and 


Give of qualifications 


first letter 


& 


experience in 


Address Box 995, Editor Publisher 


Help Wanted 
Circulation 
PERMANENT POSITION open for circu 
lation man above draft age or mature 
woman who has experience handling car- 
riers and owns car. State experience 
in detail. Age, salary wanted. When 
available. Daily News, Middlesboro, Ky. 


Help Wanted 
Editorial 


EDITOR-REPORTER for semi-weekly, only 
paper town 5,500, after July 1, to re- 
place editor entering service. Must be 
good reporter, editorial writer, prefer 
man past draft age. $35 per week. The 
News-Chronicle, Shippensburg, Pa. 7 

ALL-ROUND REPORTER, cover City Hall, 
politics, general assignment. Contact 
Managing Editor Ted Yudain, Greenwich 
(Conn.) Time. 




















INTERESTED in receiving applications 


qualified men for News Editor. Desire 
candidates with extensive news back 
ground well versed in National and In- 
ternational affairs, war, economies, poli- 
ties, for writing commentaries. Must 
be fast, colorful writer with good 
imagination, like to get applications as 
soon as possible and samples of work 


L. L. Chesley, News Editor, KWK, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

SOCIETY EDITOR-REPORTER. Complete 
information first letter including experi- 
ence, references, salary expected. Apply 
to Editor Niver W. Beaman or Managing 
gaiter Ted Yudain, Greenwich (Conn.) 

ime. 


RARE MAGAZINE OPPORTUNITY 
Somewhere there's a seasoned newspaper 
man who likes desk work-—who balances 








imagination with common = sense. He 
thinks deeply, can do articles, rewrites, 
cutlines, even promotion cepy with 
facility. He is alert, loyal, friendly 


maybe a service elub member. He wants 
® good inside job on a national magazine 
(Chieago). If you're the send de 
tails ineluding draft status Box 958 
Editor & Publisher 


REPORTER girl or man, city beat, com- 
petent, experienced, write experience, 
salary desired. Burlingame (California) 
Advance. 


SPORTS EDITOR, also with general news- 
Writing ability. Permanent, not dura 
lion, position. Midwest State experi 
ence, salary expected, references, when 
‘vailable. Good oppertunity. Box 968, 
Editor & Publisher. 


one, 
to 





Help Wanted 
Mechanical 
WANTED: Linotype operator who can in- 
terchange with ad composition. $1.00 
Per hour; overtime at time and_ half. 
Average 47 hour weekly Borger Daily 
Herald, Borger, Texas. 








Help Wanted 
Public Relations 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for enter- 
prising young man with reporting, writ- 
ing experience in public relations de- 
partment of leading aircraft manufac- 
turing company. Prefer West Essex 
County, New Jersey. Write or wire Box 
916, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Administrative 











Situations Wanted 
Cartoonist 


CARTOONIST, ALL-ROUND Editorial Art- 
ist, free lancing seeks permanent news- 
paper job. Ambitious; creative ideas ; 
published samples, originals on request. 
S. Schwartz, 760 Fox Street, New York 
City. 

EDITORIAL CARTOONIST seeks oppor- 
tunity with metropolitan newspaper or 
syndicate. Style adaptable to serious 
or humorous treatment world events. 
Top-flight possibilities. Box 853, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 














Situations Wanted 
Circulation 


AN AGGRESSIVE thoroughly competent 
circulation man of proven ability desires 





connection. Morning-Evening. Combina- 
tion newspapers. Box 910, Editor & 
Publisher. 








GENERAL OR BUSINESS MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
There is not now and never has been a 
perfectly run newspaper. 
This is addressed to some Publisher in 
need of a General or Business Manager 
who can give him as nearly a perfectly 
operated newspaper as one can get. Now 
employed in city of 125,000 but capable 
of handling any size operation. Present 
connection too easy. Want something 
that will take all I have to put over. 
Age 48. Salary range $7,500-$10,000. 
Unexcelled references. Box 940, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE there is a publisher need- 
ing better-than-usual business and/or 
advertising management. In the opin- 
ions of several important newspaper 
executives, I have aequired unusual ex- 
perience during the past 22 years on 
dailies ranging up to 200,000 cireula- 
tion. I am desirous of contacting a 
publisher interested in my _ particular 
type of ability. Verification of past ae- 


complishments fully furnished. Am 47 
years old; good health Location and 
size of paper secondary. Box 990, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
dvertising 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—A _ construe- 
tive builder of linage volume now sue- 
cessfully serving important daily desires 
interview with publisher who can offer 
broader opportunity. Well known in na- 





tional advertising cireles, endorsed by 
some of country’s leading newspaper 
men, Enviable record in training and 
bandling personnel. Civie minded, effee- 
tive publie speaker. Christian, in mid 
dle forties, family. Past accomplish- 
ments bespeak the consideration of any 


publisher seeking an able, aggressive man 
to head his advertising departments. Box 
957, Editor & Publisher. 


18 YEARS’ newspaper, trade magazine, 
agency experience qualifies hard-working 
Southerner for responsible assignment 
Dept. or promotion mgr. Employed. Fine 
reputation. Box 1002, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGER-SALESMAN Last 4 years retail 
wdvertising Manager personally handling 
department stores and other large space 
accounts. 10 years national dept., all 
classifications, including 4 years Ass’t. 
Nat'l. Mer. } years classified. 


Also 3 
With present newspaper 12 years in ex- 








tremely competitive midwest market 
400,000 population. Age 40, 2 children, 
consery@ive babits, hard worker, pres- 
ent salary $4500. Good reasons for 


wanting change. Best of references that 


can stand thorough investigation. Desire 
permanent connection large or small 
paper, advertising ageney, publishers 


representative—or in a field where above 
experience would assure a definite op- 
portunity for advancement and inereased 
earnings. Box 981, Editor & Publisher. 





TOP FLIGHT STAFF MAN, 
or adv. mgr.:; special adv. salesman. 
Start $75 weekly. South, Southeast. 
Southwest, Pacific Coast preferred, Draft 
exempt. Box 1001, Editor & Publisher. 


WOMAN-ADVERTISING AND SALE PRO- 
MOTION MANAGER. Agency and large 
national advertiser experience, college, 
willing to leave New York. Speaker at 
American Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
convention in 1938. Complete resume 
and photo on request. Box 852, Editor 
& Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY desires permanent display 
advertising position. Single. '41 college 
graduate. Radio, newspaper experience. 
Presently employed. $35. Prefer Mid- 
dlewest. Box 950, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER, now employed. 
Consider key position large newspaper. 
Resourceful, reliable. Known for ag- 
gressive, economical management. Ex- 
perience AM; PM; Sunday. Know prac- 
tically all angles. Splendid background, 
record. Best references. Age 47. Want 
place where results will mean perma- 
nency. Box 828, Editer & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: ‘Twenty-five 
years experience. Specialist home de- 
livery. Economical methods. Conserva- 
tively aggressive. Used to hard work; 
sulving difficult problems. References. 
Box 924, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER desires contact 
with Publisher in need of Circulator. 
Excellent 20 years record as top man, 
Best references. Family man, draft ex- 
empt, reliable, desires permanency. Box 
932, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 44 now 
Sup. productive record 18 years 
Mer., Roadman, City & Country 
Mer Wants job as manager or 
tant Southern Daily. Box 975, Editor 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER now availabie 
Age 46. Formerly circulation manager 
for New York Metropolitan Daily. In 
the business for 35 years from newsboy, 








Dist. 

Dist 

Cire 
assis- 


« 


routeman, foreman, superintendent of 
mail room through position of cireula- 
tion manager. Knows promotion and 


circulation building from all angles. Will 


xo anywhere, presently employed. Best 
references, Box 952. Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


lisher needing one with experience. Any 
location, go getter. References. Box 
991, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MAN available, experienced 
in sales, home delivery, distribution, 
bookkeeping and auditing. Best of ref- 
erences. Box 881, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Editorial 


INTELLIGENT YOUNG WOMAN, univ. 
Grad., seeks position on midwest metro- 
politan daily. Qualified for desk work, 
rewriting, and feature interviewing. Two 
years editor large weekly. Box 948, 
Editor & Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS CITY EDITOR New York 
State morning paper, 36, bachelor, 4-F, 
available August 1 Thirteen years edi 
torial, reporting, publishing experience 
small, medium newspapers. Wants 
metropolitan experience copy reader, re 








write, New York City area preferred 
Qualified city, sports, telegraph. Best 
references Box 970. Editor & Pub 


lisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN, ; pe ide sat ropolit a 


experiences in news, features, editing. 


wants responsible job with reasonably 
commensurate salary. Employed. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 983, Editor & 


Publisher. 


DRAFT PROOF and 20 years as a key 


man with one of the country’s largest 
dailies, L want managing editor's job 
on paper from 25,000 to 50,000 ecireu- 
lation. University graduate. Previous 
small town experience ave proven 
ability to develop staff. Box 973, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 


EDITOR Reporter, young, Columbia Ph.D., 
special knowledge European scene, lan- 
gnages, excellent background, experience 
editing national weekly, seeks position 
with Daily Box 980, Editor & Pub- 


EDITORIAL WRITER, news executive, 
copy desk; metropolitan, medium sized 
eity experience; 55, employed; excellent 
references. Box 953, Editor & Publisher. 

EXP. NEWSMAN, with desk, reportorial, 








feature, photography training. College; 
7 years excellent experience. Married, 
child, 3-A. Available now. Box 977, 


Editor & Publisher. 


GIRL REPORTER New York City experi- 
ence, seeks city desk reporting job on 
__city daily. Box 997, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR or city editor Metro- 








politan newspaperman, now employed 
good paying job, seeks change to re- 
sponsible position elsewhere than New 


York. 18 years experience, 3A-H draft. 
Box 969. Editor & Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE EDITORIAL REWRITE 
with News Bureau, Overseas Branch, 





OWI, wants reporting feature-writing 
job. 4F on eyesight, young, energetic, 
A.B. Harvard. Box 966, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





THIS, 19 YEAR, 4-F writing, genuis, now 
working, on city desk of major metropoli- 
tan paper, wants legman or reporting. 
job. Box 1000, Editor & Publisher. 


TOPNOTCH NEWS, TELEGRAPH EDI- 





TOR, slot man. Metropolitan, medium 
dailies 20 years. Age 38. Under $60 
not considered. Box 971i, Editor & 
Publisher. 





TRADE journal editor seeks change, pre- 
ferably in Los Angeles or vicinity. 
Draft exempt. Full range of editorial 
experience. Box 964, Editor & Publisher 


YOUNG MAN, 27, 4-F, some reportorial 


and desk experience, now editing from 
release to make-up of semi-monthly 
16 page tabloid format trade paper, 
confident that he can become a_ good 


desk man with additional training, seeks 
job with daily in East. Excellent ref- 
erences. Available immediately. Box 
999, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER, experienced, now em- 
ployed seeks job, preferably im east but 
will go anywhere. Versatile, especially 
good on baseball. Draft exempt. Own 
large sports library. Box 937, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER-rewrite-desk man, 
ried, two children, 25 years 
experience, including sports; competent, 
aggressive, energetic, best of health. 
wants permanent position southwest or 
west. Now employed big eastern daily. 
Box 911, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY, presently employed inter- 
ested in general news coverage. College 








45, mar- 
allround 











degree. Distance no object. Box 862, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WRITING POSITION — magazine, news- 
paper, go out of town. B.A. 2 years Col- 
lege. Background, public relations, 


trade paper, radio scripts and research. 
Box 942. Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Prefer 
8-12 machine P. M. paper; know how to 
get production economically; union; 50, 
active, will out-last ‘‘duration.’’ Box 

__ 891, Editor & Publisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM—Plant 

ent; last job 7 years; broad background; 

smooth operations; unusual results; fine 
record. Box 978, Editor & Publisher. 








Superintend- 








Situations Wanted 
Photographer 


PHOTO EDITOR—Newspaper or magazine. 
Experienced caption writer, picture page 
layout and editing. Photographer as- 
signment and darkroom supervision. Age 
34. Draft 3A3. Permanent position 
desired. Box 931, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Public Relations 





MAN, 26, draft deferred with 7 years news- 
paper reportorial experience, wants pub- 
lie relation position permanent with 
opportunities for advancement; prefer 
railroad; excellent character, professional 
qualifications. Now employed on Eastern 
Daily. Box 955, Editor & Publisher. 


Stuations Wanted : 
Representative 


PUBLISHER’S REP. AVAILABLE 


Have just completed over 4 years as the 


working ‘‘Publisher’s Rep’’ for one of 
America’s Leading Trade Publications. 
During this period, as the direct re- 
sult of my efforts, advertising space 
sales were more than tripled. 

Then the publisher’ died. Priorities 
abruptly halted the business represented. 
Now [ am available. 

I would like to hear from a publisher 


who wants live, intelligent representation, 
Write confidentially. International Media 
55 oth Ave- 


Representative, Room 512, 551 
York 17, N. Y. 


New 


nue, 
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U. S. and British Press 
Techniques Compared 


Prime Minister Churchill's Visit Brings Out 


Important Differences in London 
And Washington Coverage 


By JAMES J. BUTLER 


WASHINGTON, June 7—American 

newspaper correspondents who put 
Winston Churchill through a question- 
and-answer series at the Prime Min- 
ister’s joint press conference with 
President Roasevelt at the White 
House enjoyed little more novelty 
than did their British colleagues who 
were present. 

There are important differences here 
and in England in methods and atti- 
tudes entering into relations between 
officials of state and the press. One is 
found in the fact that the President 
holds regularly scheduled press con- 
ferences at which virtually no limit is 
placed on the field of questioning; 
the Prime Minister never meets the 
newspapermen in London in what 
could be described as a conference, 
and the proverbial British attitude 
toward high officials acts as a restraint. 

Frivolous Questions 

One British writer describes it this 
way: “We realize that the Prime Min- 
ister is a busy man and we wouldn’t 
think of asking him a frivolous ques- 
tion. At a recent White House con- 
ference a woman reporter who had 
listened to Mr. Roosevelt’s discussion 
of methods planned to utilize the ser- 
vices of Axis prisoners asked: ‘Mr. 
President: Can any of them cook?’ 
If such a question were asked of the 
Prime Minister, the questioner might 
expect promptly to be pulverized by 
his associates. 

“And—with no intention to be crit- 
ical—it is awfully difficult to under- 
stand a system where a man is ap- 
pointed to do an important job, and 
immediately half a dozen Congres- 
sional committees are appointed to 
ask why in Hell he’s doing it.” 

While a Prime Minister rarely sees 
the press in formal meeting, many 
of the questions asked of the P.M. 
during debate smack of press-room 
flavor. They are frequently the prod- 
uct of a “lobby correspondent”—a re- 
porter who roams the legislative halls, 
gets to know as many Members of 
Parliament as he can without being 
obtrusive, and prevails upon them 
to put questions which will develop 
news. 

British coverage of war news on 
the home front divides into three gen- 
eral classifications: 1. The gallery cor- 
respondent, who sits in the gallery and 
covers much the same as a reporter 
in the Senate or House press galleries; 
2. The lobby correspondent; 3. The 
diplomatic correspondent, whose beat 
centers about the foreign office. 

Two Sets of Writers 


There is need for two sets of legis- 
lative writers—gallery and lobby—be- 
cause there is nothing in England com- 
parable to the Senate Office Building 
and the House Office Building in 
Washington. If an M.P. has an office 
it is elsewhere, usually at his home; 
and if he has a secretary, he or she 
will be found there. There are no 
doors with members names inscribed 
upon them, abutting the halls of a sin- 
gle building. The lobby correspondent 
trails his man through corridors or 
sidles up to him at bar or restaurant. 

Unlike the head of state here, the 
King never is a news source to be 
approached and queried. The Prime 


Minister may be the center of news, 
but he rarely is the source. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Churchill returns 
to London from one of his overseas 
missions, Downing Street prepares a 
message to the press announcing the 
fact. Occasionally the Parliamentary- 
Diplomatic Corps, similar to the State 
Department here, will send a note in 
advance, telling editors of the time 
and place of arrival and inviting them 
to send a reporter to cover. Picture 
services have a pooling arrangement 
for such purposes. 

The Ministry of Information is the 
principal, but not the exclusive conduit 
of news. The Ministry operates in a 
building known as the University Col- 
lege Hospital—built before the war for 
hospital purposes but taken over by 
the government before it went into 
its intended use. It houses general 
news offices and divisions specializing 
in news of various sectors—the United 
States, the European, the Eastern, etc. 
British personnel are in charge. 

“Off-the-Record" Comments 

In the Ministry building is a large 
press room with direct lines to all 
newspapers and services. It is the 
clearing house for handouts, and the 
place at which background talks are 
given. Background lectures came 
into use when Leslie Hore-Belisha was 
Minister of War. “Off-the-record” 
comments developed at about the same 
time and British newsmen are now as 
familiar with that technic as their 
American cousins. 


Copy may originate and be cleared 
under the same roof, for the Censor- 
ship Division has its men available at 
all times in the Ministry building. 

Most important of the Ministry of 
Information units is the News Division. 
Its director is H. J. Brebner, a civil 
servant with a long and successful 
record as public relations officer in the 
Post Office, an assignment similar to 
that carried on in Washington by Isaac 
Gregg. The office got off to a good 
start at the beginning of the war when 
Tom Ciarke was appointed to head it. 
Clarke had been editor of the London 
Daily Mail, the London News-Chron- 
icle, was author of “My Northcliffe 
Diary,” and was head of the School of 
Journalism in the University of Lon- 
don. When he resigned to take other 
war work, Brebner moved up from 
deputy to director. The present dep- 
uty is Ronald Church, former editor 
of the London Central News Agency, 
a press association. 

Under the British system, any of- 
ficial may be quoted directly, except- 
ing those who give background or off- 
the-record talks. British reporters 
say they have not experienced trou- 
ble with officials “sewing up” a story 
by telling it to the press in confidence 
when they are aware it would break 
soon through normal channels. That 
suspicion exists with respect to some 
Washington sources. 

Censorship is voluntary, with each 
editor responsible for what appears in 
his paper. That responsibility re- 
sults in great caution, with stories 
being offered for clearance usually 
in galley proof form. (A feeling per- 
sists that censors don’t have the heart 
to mangle stories in type.) 

Because the Ministry of Informa- 
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tion centralizes war news and pur- 
sues queries down to the official 
source, a story is likely to “stand up” 
under censorship examination. Few 
reporters find it necessary to carry on 
with their queries to the Foreign Of- 
fice or other divisions; when the Min- 
istry of Information replies “no com- 
ment,” it usually is futile to go over 
the Ministry’s head. “D-Notices” 
(Defense Notices, similar to Byron 
Price’s memos to editors) foreclose 
some fields of reportorial inquiry, but 
have not developed friction or sus- 
picion of covering up news. 
Political Party Policy 

But assuming a correspondent is 
not satisfied with the product of his 
Ministry of Information contact, he 
has the services of the public relations 
officers, one of whom is assigned to 
each bureau. 

If a correspondent in the United 
States desired information on the Jap- 
anese war situation he probably would 
telephone Senator A. B. Chandler, or 
another who has interested himself 
in the subject, and put his inquiry. 
A British writer would not “ring up” 
a Member of Parliament but would 
arrange to have a “lobby correspon- 
dent” who knows the M.P. do so. 

Each political party has an office 
where press attendants are available 
to state party policy or plans, and 
these disclosures usually are as news- 
worthy as the Congressional Record of 
debate pending action on important 
issues. 

The Foreign Office frequently con- 
ducts press conferences, but a civil 
servant, rather than Anthony Eden, 
answers the questions. In a com- 
parable practice here, Michael J. Mc- 
Dermott, director of current informa- 
tion, rather than Secretary Cordell 
Hull, would meet the press. The civil 
servant’s answers usually are in broad 
generalities and do not discuss policies 
unless they are very clearly defined 
ones. 

News Sources Unlike 

The Air Ministry, the Admiralty, 
and the War Office have experts who 
meet the press frequently and supply 
background material for attribution 
only to “an official source.” 

In those conferences the discussion 
always is frank and British corres- 
pondents know well in advance what 
lies ahead. In the early stages of the 
Battle of Britain no writer was un- 
aware of how serious the situation 
was. 

When block busters began to 
drop on Axis held lands, it was no 
surprise to the correspondents. They 
had been told weeks ahead what was 
to happen. 

On the whole, news sources are 
not as approachable in England as in 
the United States. The contact is in- 
direct, but not circuitous because the 
Ministry of Information has _ been 
found cooperative. And, while the 
opportunity for exclusive stories is 
not present there to the degree that 
it is here, British journalists believe 
their system has a satisfactory record 
of fact-supported news. 





The Yonkers Herald Statesman (28,132 E) is a mew contractor. 


Further Canadian 
Newsprint Price 


Boost Expected 


Canadian Group Seeks 
Meeting with U. S. Officials 
For Discussion 


MonrTRrEAL, Que., June 10—A spokes- 
man for the Canadian Wartime Prices 
Board said today it is “hoped” that a 
meeting with U. S. price control off- 
cials may be arranged shortly to dis- 
cuss a further newsprint price boost, 


Eprror & PuBLISHER has learned. Last ; 


February when it was decided to per- 
mit a $4 price increase, effective May 
1, a price board statement said Cana- 
dian newsprint producers doubted 
whether the increase would be suff- 
cient to meet the industry’s require- 
ments. 
Operators Dissatisfied 

The Financial Post comments: “Dis- 
cussions now taking place among 
Canadian manufacturers have as their 
objective a further advance in the 
price of newsprint paper. 

“Canadian operators were not satis- 
fied with the $4 a ton adjustment 
made last March. They had been 
hoping for an advance of $8 to $10 a 
ton to compensate them for the rise 
in costs since the beginning of 1938. 

“Manufacturers have been growing 
more and more insistent that they 
must have a better price. 

“Within the past two weeks discus- 
sions have moved ahead very rapidly 
and a further upward adjustment in 
the price schedule is now regarded as 
a definite possibility.” 

The Post also said earlier in the 
week that with the lifting of restric- 
tions on the use of electric power by 
the newsprint industry in Quebec 
Province, “Canada’s present rate of 
newsprint production can be main- 
tained until the end of 1943, but only 
at the cost of eating into inventories.” 


Reggie Greenwood, 
Cartoonist, Dies 


Reginald Greenwood, newspaper 
artist for many years, died of a 
heart attack at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York, on May 25, after a two 
weeks’ illness. At the time of his 
death he was a staff artist for the New 
York Journal-American, and also had 
been engaged to draw the “Hap Hop- 
per” strip for United Feature Syndi- 
cate. He had drawn a week’s strips 
when he was stricken. 

Greenwood was born in Landrum, 
S. C., the son of a newspaperman. He 
served as an officer in the Second 
Division during World War I, and was 
wounded in action. Following the 
war he served with the Recruiting 
Service on Governors Island, N. Y. 
and was a major when he left the 
service. Later he made a tour of the 
world, and his travels gave him a good 
background for his work when he 
resumed his art career in New York. 
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ONSERVE 
EWSPRINT! 


he A.N.P.A. Committee on News- 
print Conservation asks us to remind 
ou that continuity of newspaper 
ublication without undue restriction 
"form or circulation is a vital need 
day. Linotype’s booklet—"How 
Many Sacred Cows Are YOU Feed- 
ng?’ — offers a checklist of methods 
for Saving space. It’s free on request. 


PRINTED IN JU. S. A. 


LIN 


FOR THE SECOND TIME the men and women 

of Linotype have won the Army-Navy Production 

Award for meritorious services on the war production front. 

The citation reads: “You have continued to maintain 

the high standard that you set for yourselves and which won 

for you distinction more than six months ago. You may well 
be proud of your achievement. 

“The White Star, which the renewal adds to your Army- 

Navy Production Flag, is the symbol of appreciation from the 


Armed Forces for your continued effort and patriotism.” 





' 


ON THE IN ADDITION TO our war production, the 
HOME FRONT free Linotype Touring Clinics continue to help 


printers and publishers maintain the highest production 
efhiciency with their composing equipment. 

These Maintenance Clinics are bringing to us words of 
appreciation from all parts of the country. ‘““We wish you to 
know,” writes one publisher, “that we greatly appreciate the 
co-operation of the Linotype Company. It is up to all of us to 
conserve as never before and you have pointed the way.”’ 

These are serious, technical sessions —led by Linotype 


experts. Watch for the notice of the Clinic in your section! 


Set in Linotype Baskerville, Metrothin No. 2, Spartan Black and Spartan Medium Italic 











Short Takes 


Backstage notes on people and Shop ' alk 


events in W orld-Telegram news 





NOW IN SERVICE ° 


——--—| ,,. Reader Style 


How a hunch became history. 
Travel Editor Garland Hicks read with interest 
the story of the Mexican farmer who, on Feb. 20, 
watched his field suddenly explode into a live, 
belching volcano . . . 
showed greater * in- 
terest when Fish and 
Game Editor Ray 
Trullinger let him 


; ») * ? 
d letter from * \ ik ° ° ° ° 
Col. Alexander Mac- ! SY of sidelights on the news and the people'who get it. Many an assignment 





Pan” 
Are. oe 
(Ge. 


Once a week, now, the World-Telegram gives its readers a 2-column round-up 


— 


nab, who gave an 
eye witness account 
of the eruption. This . 

began to look like a good story for the World- 
Telegram’s Wednesday Travel Page. It was. 
vt ne aon Son SON SE a human interest twist. And readers are interested in the activities and in- 
New York office, found some snapshots which 
had been taken by a staff member, got more in- 
formation and with excerpts from Colonel Mac- ‘. “ 
me vey etapa optic. for seecongeny wae oG terests of the many by-line writers on the World-Telegram staff. 
And NOW a letter from Joseph Auslander of the 
Library of Congress in Washington asking for ‘ : . 
the pictures and the colonel’s original letter . . . to “Short Takes” is a casual, easy-to-read collection of notes and comments. Like 


be filed in the Library as a historical document! — | 


‘ion | 
“\4 

a. . . . . . . 
- has a story within a story; almost daily there are news room situations with 


° the paper it represents, it is candid and open-hearted. Like the close-to- 
Did you buy a War Bond this week? 
° 400,000 people who make the World-Telegram their evening newspaper, this 
Joseph D’Aleo, World-Telegram financial staff 





writer up to the time Lucle Sam ca 




















Se Sa slice too betan ter ines eam eich bie column is lively, well-informed, and 
ape Bon, and eliminated. Said Joe... “We've been Ss 

een Ernie Pyles stuff religiously. Wh Tips on Tables, 

describes as human interest stuf how OPEN TO IDEAS. 


ders waite { good plac 


our taster, 


we were reviewing our duings ina 


Lots of rea 
e ak daily new stor 








+ believe 
e cant much 
ae is handled. ere absorbs 8° form | 4, note from a newsman on leave from 
eurrently Paul 6 ; hment” in the 10 Moscow—one of the few who know the 
. p= sches, etc. Kremlin from the inside—gave us quite 














tA different | a bounce the other day. Seems he read 
; day, and] Burton Rascoe’s World-Telegram column 
i-| “Theater” recently in which Rascoe 


When cartoonist Will 
drew his Saturday, May 15, ca 


Well, it’s a fac 
aurant every 


NEWS TTEM: “Magistrate t ] fi- 
: res ° ae = ae ‘ 
a opts ogee agg he does it incog (and ff).| said the suicide scene in “Dark Eyes,” a 
gC Frank J. Nov! ‘ the cu Russian play on Broadway, revealed the 
play 


they, the doorme! 
rinas instead” 

Will suspect that ! 
would result’ in 
of an Ocarina (s 





nitely _ drops in, picks sensitive pride in the Russian character 
Paul just “f he likes it hd and possibly explained Stalin’s apparent 
his dish; } lf and get lack of gratitude for American lend-lease. 


ened 


























imse : 
ested neg. introduces — the plac They want help, but not pity. Rascoe, Leong apne 
ince ol more 1 we re facts about te f i the correspondent said, really gave the key to what has many 
sources, A letter arrived with the Paul Martin coy If he doesn't like it people in Washington and elsewhere puzzled. And he sug: 
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and leave] gested, facetiously, that maybe Washington gecael mai 
: 000 plac newsmen should read Raceag 
been over Broad Wasson 


stating in part: ... “Equipped wit 
strument and fortified with a fe 
study you will find yourself able to 
cabs, entertain friends, serenade da 
not the least of its advantages is 


and its specialties. 
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hn i's) apa) 5° £8F SE Tips on Tables, Sey 
asked to play ... well, it ere in (os - 4 
brought a bull fiddie . :.” sd ch2ysaerFTo signs himself Aen | “Th h d s 

Will began his . onducto “ e other ay our , 
receipt, right in the cit] GONia ° s billetedoux: “How do | go about sports cartoonist, Wil- —— 
World-Teiegram had 84 gettinghgaCk my 3 cents that I paid for your paper yester- lard Mullin, labeled a —{ Souomve an 
critics on the ver first n : . Pi certain sports figure as “TU “ee I es, 
an air raid, Brower, wil} Gay, only to find no Pegler article? ‘Sieeaa” whee the ae Se a 
groove.) ° ee ie . 

° From us to “Aberdonian”: One day recently we had an a + rig 

soth aniversary of erent order for a copy of the World-Telegram from the local Letters and cards and 
Telegram staff writer Roger W. OWI office. We sent it.. Then came a bale of official calls from all compass 
interview Miss Clara Comstoc sm . ° . . . 
alone had found foster homes tg] OFET forms, requiring quadruplicate copies to be filled in, points. After two sec- 


hildren in es of service w . retaries went crazy try- 
fad conn “Overs ceerv'ce “El before we could get OUR 3 cents. We spent plenty on ion agg em 


anniversary. bo Roger's suprisl Hhone calls begging the OWl1 to accept the copy of the them, Willard sat down, 


that Miss Comstock was from his 





thet she hed gone to school wih] paper aS gift. It took about $100 worth of time and a drew another cartoon 
miles from here)... and that wal final appeal to the local head man before they said O. K. t), had it plated a 





the Hornell local paper, Miss Co: 


oceasionally to tell about the soq Frankly, “Aberdonian,” we want to make a test case of this, 
oer so if you really want, your 3 cents back. how a 
. in a few questionnairés and rebate ‘ 


vif by the stack. So every amateur 
—e nictiirespote illard. 













Did you read a World-Teld 
recently headed, “A DAY IN M Af press tis 
iat 


those very pleasant days, and our 

day (staff writer Peter Kihss) dei ce of . 
squirrels and nuts told “how ‘© of his little friends 

jumped to the window sill for a small nut, how one fell ” 

on Mrs. Kihss’ back. then to the floo?; how all got 











excited, the fast departure of the squirrels and the nut 


sine! for fhe day™ "ie dig reveals homevet tat pence srsend + + »World-Telegram COLUMBUS ...... Citizen DENVER. . . . Rocky Mt.News EVANSVILLE... .... 
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Don't forget to get that War Bond! 
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